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Shadows swoop on the spectres 
of the past year, salving it’s 
battle wounds while leaving the 
pleasanter memories and a 
sense of ge egies ads sor the 365 
days ahead. 

The start of 1991 sees FEAR 
with a magazine that has never 
been stronger. We can | ISSUE 25 
confidently claim to have seen JANUARY 1991 


off all the competition, and have P 

a high standing in the film and TENTS 

publishing industries which has C ON 

never before been achieved by a ! : 

genre magazine. We’ve found 

new fields to explore, and draw | G 

a diverse audience which THE WORLD OF FEAR 
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JB Macabre pulls back the 
shower curtains with a 
report on Psycho IV: 


THE 


BEGINNING 


n 1960, director Alfred Hitchcock 

introduced the world to a serial 

killer — Norman Bates. Since then, 
actor Anthony Perkins, with the help 
of Pat Hitchcock, has sought to further 
the myth of Norman Bates with 
Psycho II and Psycho III. Perkins stat- 
ed some time ago that he would not 
play Norman again unless he felt 
there was a story there to tell. 
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Young Master Bates (as it 
were), Henry Thomas (left) 
fixating on mom (Olivia 
Hussey); and (above) adult 
Anthony Perkins phoning-in 
as a reformed mummy's boy 


From Smart Money productions, in 
association with MCA television 
Entertainment, comes Psycho IV: The 
Beginning. This new motion picture 
sheds light on Norman’s anguished 
adolescence, which he suffered at the 
hands of his schizophrenic and manip- 
ulative mother. The film is directed by 
Mick Garris, screenwriter of The Fly 
II and director of Critters II, from an 
original screenplay by Joseph Stefano 
(who wrote the original 1960 script for 
Psycho). Psycho IV's executive produc- 
er is Hilton Green, who has worked on 
all three previous films and was 
Hitchcock’s first assistant director on 
the original, and features the original 
musical score composed by Bernard 
Hermann, conducted by Graeme 
Revell. 

As the story opens a ‘reformed’ 
Norman Bates is happily married to 
Connie, played by Donna Mitchell. 
Connie is both Norman’s loving spouse 


ao 


and an idealistic psychologist. All 
seems to be going well, until one night 
Norman finds himself caught up in a 
late-night radio talk show. This 
evening’s topic of discussion is matri- 
cide. Norman, wishing to ‘share’ his 
experiences with the subject matter, 
picks up the phone and calls the host. 

Engaged in the topic, Norman 
begins to open up and it becomes evi- 
dent that his personal demons have 
not all been laid to rest. In a series of 
startling flashbacks Norman relives 
the psychological tortures he experi- 
enced in his youth at the hands of his 
mother. These horrible memories 
begin to destroy what his years of 
therapy have established and as the 
conversation progresses Norman 
starts to revert to his former deranged 
self. 

‘T think it’s something we've always 
asked ourselves,’ reflected Perkins. 
‘How did it happen? How did it go 
wrong in an everyday American fami- 
ly? Those are the issues we confront in 
this film.’ 


MURDERER’S SPREE 

The producers decided to concentrate 
on the human aspects of this story and 
avoided turning the film into just 
another murderer’s spree. ‘Psycho IV: 
The Beginning is absolutely not a 


slasher film,’ states Garris. ‘It’s a psy- 
chological thriller that’s motivated by 
people, not knives.’ 

In addition to Garris distancing his 
film from the typical Hollywood slash- 
er film, he wanted Psycho IV to be 
very much his film. ‘Hitchcock has a 
very theatrical style and yet a very 
fine cinematic style at the same time. 
Very few people have done that suc- 
cessfully. He’s been imitated so much 
that, in the making of Psycho IV, I 
didn’t want to try to be Alfred 
Hitchcock. As 30 years of thrillers 
have tried to copy the master,’ I 
thought it best to set out to make an 
original movie that stands on its own 
terms.’ 

In order to get at the core of 
Norman Bates, Joe Stefano, who was 
the original Psycho screenwriter, was 
called in to write the new script. ‘I was 
eager to tell all about Norman Bates 
in Psycho IV because I knew all about 
him when I did the original Psycho,’ 
explained Stefano. ‘I knew what 
shaped Norman Bates. I drew from 
most of my references in life, including 
myself.’ 


FLASHBACK 

At the centre of all three films has 
been the sinister Hopperesque man- 
sion. While the original structure is 


permanently enshrined at Universal 
Studios in Los Angeles, an exact repli- 
ca was erected on the backlot of 
Universal Studios Florida. It may 
come as a jolt to see the well-known, 
dilapidated, brown house now painted 
a cheery sunshine yellow, as it appears 
in the flashback sequence. ‘Visually, I 
thought it a good idea to film the two 
time periods in different ways from 
one another,’ explained Garris. ‘To me 
our sense of past and history and 
imagination is more colourful than our 
present. So what I’m trying to do is 
take the world of 1990 and rob it of as 
much colour as possible.” 

While Anthony Perkins was imme- 
diately cast as the adult Norman, find- 
ing the actors to play young Norman 
and his mother became another chal- 
lenge. Cast in the role of young 
Norman is Henry Thomas, of ET fame, 
and Olivia Hussey as his mother. ‘I'd 
like this movie to be filled with sur- 
prises,’ Garris explained. ‘And one of 
the surprising elements would be the 
casting. I don’t think you'd expect to 
see Olivia Hussey playing this woman 
that we've seen as a corpse with a grey 
wig! When we think of Henry, we 
think of this adorable child in ET, so 
who would be more sympathetic as 
young Norman Bates?’ 

Thomas, whom the audience will 
remember as the boy who befriended 
ET, has matured. Yet, preparing to 
play young Norman Bates was far 
from a role he could just slip into. To 
get a firm grasp on the character he 
turned to Perkins. ‘It’s tough stuff to 
fill Tony Perkins’ shoes,’ commented 
Thomas. Still, the role presented him 
with the opportunity to show audi- 
ences the true range of his talents. ‘As 
an actor, you don’t want to get chained 
to a role. This is an extreme I haven't 
really explored yet; it’s also a great 
chance for me to play a role that not 
too many people have a chance to do. 
This is a one-in-a-million thing.’ 

The film wrapped principle photog- 
raphy in just 27 days, a timetable 
almost unheard of for a feature film in 
Hollywood. During post-production, a 
60-piece orchestra was put together to 
re-produce Bernard Hermann’s origi- 
nal score from Psycho, the first time 
the score has been used in one of the 
sequels. Garris felt that the mood he 
was trying to achieve in the flashback 
scenes would not work with a modern 
synthesized score. 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 


In keeping with one of the films’ tradi- 
tions, the producers took extra mea- 
sures to keep the ending of the story a 
secret. The final pages were kept 
locked up, the cast and crew were 
sworn to secrecy and multiple endings 
were shot with uniformed guards near 
the sets to prevent any unauthorized 
visitors from discovering the films cli- 
max. 

‘Psycho IV is the bravest script of 
the sequels because it dares to show 
us new-things,’ remarked Perkins. ‘It’s 
different from the other sequels in the 
series as well as sequels in general in 
that it goes back to the beginning,’ 
added Garris. ‘Psycho is a classic, 
Psycho II and Psycho III continue the 
story line. Psycho IV not only contin- 
ues to go forward into the future, but 
it is also grounded in the past. It’s 
more than a challenge to be doing it.’ 
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FOUR GREAT FEARFUL POSTERS! 


A Zombies of 
the Night 


B Metro 
Force 1 


Don’t miss out on some of Oliver Frey’s finest work. FEAR’s 
famed cover artist has created four striking images spanning 
the fields of horror, fantasy and science fiction. Now they are 
available as giant A1 full colour posters at £3.99! They’re ideal 
as presents — or for your selfish self: whatever the mood — 
one of them will suit! 


C Red Moon 


D Kepler of 
Mars 


grey » 


SPECIAL T-SHIRT OFFER: 

A MASTERPIECE AND AT ONLY £9.95 EACH. 
EXCLUSIVE H.P. LOVECRAFT CENTENARY MOTIF. 
CREATED BY DAVE CARSON‘S LOVING HAND. 
ONE SIZE FITS ALL— BIG 


LOVECRAFT 
CENTENARY 
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| Yes, please send me the poster(s) of my choice, | 
| carefully packed in a sturdy postal tube, at £3.99 | 
(incl. P&P). | have ticked the box(es) for my | 
choice(s) and enclose a cheque/PO made out to 
| Newsfield Ltd. 
| 
| 
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Lucky old America. JB 
Macabre reports on 
the Stateside mini- 
series TV 
broadcasting of 
Stephen King’s It. 


t seems that we are in the midst of 
a Stephen King media blitz. From 
the big screen to the television (in 
America at least), the works of King 
are in the process of inundating the 
media in much the same way his 
books show up at your local book shop. 

There are some works of King that 
have eluded production because of 
their length and complexity. For years 
we've heard about the impending 
release of The Stand, only to be disap- 
pointed by all the talk and no produc- 
tion. Of equal length and complexity is 
King’s Jt. Fortunately, it hit the air in 
the states on ABC television as a four- 
hour mini-series. 

Stephen King’s Jt is directed by 
Tommy Lee Wallace, from a script by 
Lawrence D Cohen and Tommy Lee 
Wallace. The show's executive produc- 
ers are Jim Green and Allen Epstein, 
produced in association with Lorimar 
Television. 


WATCH IT! 


The programme stars Richard 
Thomas, John Ritter, Annette O’Toole, 
Olivia (Psycho IV) Hussey, Harry 
Anderson and, as Pennywise, Tim 
(Rocky Horror Picture Show) Curry. 
It was filmed on location jn Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

Tommy Lee Wallace seems almost a 
natural, next to King, to direct Jt. He 
was first exposed to film by John 
Carpenter. After doing some graduate 
work at the University Of Southern 
California, Carpenter invited him to 
serve as art director on Assault On 
Precinct 13. The two went on to work 
together on Halloween and The Fog, 
which Wallace served on as both editor 
and production designer. He was then 
offered the job of director by Carpenter 
and producer Debra Hill on Halloween 
III: Season Of The Witch. Wallace has 
gone on to direct Black Moon Rising 
and write and direct Fright Night II. 
In addition, he’s directed several 
episodes of television’s Max Headroom 
and The New Twilight Zone. 


OMINOUS FORCE 

The show is divided into two nights. 
The first night we get to meet Mike 
Hanlon, played by Tim Reid, a librari- 
an in Derry, Maine. After the murder 
of a small child, Mike knows that an 
ominous force is once again awake 
after 30 years. He begins to locate his 
childhood friends, members of the 
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Tim Curry clowns it, Olivia 
Hussey shrouds it, and some 
poor bastard gets it 


Loser’s Club, to remind them of their 
promise to battle a horrific embodi- 
ment of evil. Jt, As Mike notifies each 
.of his companions, we learn through 
flashbacks about their first encounter 
with Pennywise the Clown. 

The second night brings the Loser’s 
Club back to Derry and re-awakens 
the horrors they must fact to combat 
Pennywise. Once again they must 
enter the sewers, the bowels of the 
town, armed with a slingshot and 
their promise to each other. Instead of 
Pennywise the Clown, they find the 
lair of a hideous monster lying in wait 
for them. As the bloodshed begins only 
a few will survive their final battle 
against evil, against It. 

On November 18 and 20 1990, 
American audiences sat back, turned 
off the lights and experience Stephen 
King’s Jt. If the special Anglo- 
American relationship really means 
anything, perhaps UK viewers will get 
to see it over here...sometime? Don’t 
hold your breath! 


STRIP 
SEARCH | 
TAKES 
TO THE 

ROAD 


As the comics industry gets 
ever bigger, so does the list of 
exhibitions for aficionados to 
make note of. Last years’ Strip 
Search, held at the Swiss 
Cottage library is now due to 
reappear and undertake a 
nationwide tour as Strip 
Search 2: The New Breeds Of 
Comics. 

The format will be similar 
to the one which proved 
successful last year with 
thematic sections on subjects 
such as: classics, the 
underground, 2000AD, the 
Brits, the Americans, the 
French etc. Extra categories 
promised this time round 
include women in comics and 
how comics are made. Book 
signings, launches, 
discussions and workshops | 
complete the picture. 
Confirmed venues: The 
Festival Of Brent, Willesden 
| Green Library Centre 
(February 2 to March 26, 1991). 
The Righton Gallery, 
Manchester Polytechnic 
(April 8 to May 10). The 
Edinburgh Book Festival 
(August 10 to August 26).The | 
Watershed Media Centre, 
Bristol (December). 
Enquiries: Strip Search 2, c/o 
Camden Arts and 
Entertainments, 100 Euston 
Road, London NW1 2Ad. 


COMPETITION 
WINNERS 


i Bridge and Belial Competition 
winners: D Temple, Barking; P 
Makowski, London; J Watkin, Market 
Drayton; L Russell, London; B Davies, 
Cardiff; D Moss, Newcastle Upon 
Tyne; S White, Burnley; R Howcroft, 
West Sussex; A StUohn, London; A 
Milne, Forres. 


Halloween Horror Competition 
winners: J Weaver, Lancs; C Finnis, 
Northern Ireland; W Byrne, London; W 
Collins, Willenhall; P Beharrell, Milton 
Keynes , 

Brain Dead competition winners: A 
Hooper, Cambridge; M Tranter, 
Bilston; C Mitchell, Tyne and Wear; A 
Wyatt, London; H Malik, Surrey; E 
Gadd, Herts; S Lines, Wilts; N 
Burrough, Bristol; A McKay, Northern 
Ireland; R Graham, Brechin. 
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IN MY OPINION: 


PIRACY CAN BE 


Video piracy - two 
words to evoke 
indignation and 
contempt in the law- 
abiding. Surely there 
can be no defence 
against what is a 
blatantly illegal act - 
and no excuse. Wrong, 
says Phillip Ware. 


he crime of video piracy has two 

different aspects: there’s the 

piracy of imported forthcoming 
cinema releases — the ‘my mate at- 
work’s got a copy of Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles’ syndrome — and there’s 
the other type - the copying of the 
banned film, more words to send 
shivers of disgust down the spines of 
our moral guardians. This form of 
piracy is connected more with horror 
films than any other type (with the 
exception of skin flicks — an entirely 
different matter). What I’m talking 
about here are movies like The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre 2 and Henry: 
Portrait Of A Serial Killer. Both have 
been refused a certificate and general 
release in Britain. However, copies 
have been circulating for a long time 
now. I state that this is not necessarily 
a bad thing: both are very important 
to the horror genre — one being the 
sequel to possibly the most influential 
horror film of the last two decades, the 
other a truly gruelling experience 
without massive blood-letting. 

Let’s face it, the obvious reason why 
movies are banned or cut over here is 
the gore - in bold to emphasize just 
how important this aspect is. At least, 
the censors apparently find it so, even 
though they rarely seem to be consis- 
tent: for instance Retribution had all 
of its graphic scenes trimmed, whereas 
Peter Jackson’s Bad Taste was let 
through completely intact. Some may 
argue this was because of the so-called 
‘comic book’ way in which the violence 
was shown. However, the British 
future for Jackson’s similarly outra- 
geous Meet The Feebles is looking a tri- 
fle uncertain at the moment, to say 
the least, so the BBFC appear incon- 
sistent once again. 


RARE ‘EVIL’ 


The desire among horror fans to see 
films in complete versions is very real 
and strong, and takes a number of 
forms. There’s the pirate copy way 
which, depending on the availability of 
the film, often results in its quality 
being so downgraded that it almost 
becomes a trial to view it, surely prov- 
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ing the paramount importance to fans 
of watching a movie as the director, 
whatever the reasons, intended, and 
not be cheated by the trimming of 
some scenes. 

Another aspect is where a film has 
at some time been released in Britain 
in a more complete version than is 
now available (if at all). Here, many 
fans with more money will opt to buy 
an original copy. This can prove 
extremely expensive, depending on the 
rarity and popularity of the movie. 
William Friedkin’s The Exorcist is a 
good example: the original (although 
not officially banned, merely uncerti- 
fied and therefore illegal to rent out on 
video) can fetch a hefty price. 
However, the video that seems to raise 
the most — and it was one of the 39 
prosecuted for being obscene — is 
Ivan Katansky’s The Beast In Heat. 
It’s been known to fetch £250, purely 
because of its rarity. Anybody who's 


seen it is likely to tell you it’s a heap of 
garbage, but this in no way deters die- 
hards from paying vast amounts to 
possess it. 

In both cases, the common denomi- 
nator is rarity. Why this fanatical 
desire for rare tapes, awful or not? A 
non-fan might argue that a videotape 
is not like a statue or painting by a 
famous artist: it’s merely plastic and 
magnetic tape, nothing of intrinsic 
beauty, with no skill involved in its 
mass production. Obviously, the beau- 
ty is not the tape, but the film, just as 
it can be with books: a cheap paper- 
back can be picked up second hand for 
a matter of pence, but a limited or first 
edition of the same may be worth hun- 
dreds of pounds. The book’s content 
may be exactly the same, good or bad, 
but the expensive one is rarer. Add to 
this the fact that in both instances you 
find banned items, and the desire 
grows. 


RARE DESIRE 

What is it that creates this craving for 
rare tapes? Is it the feeling of knowing 
you possess an object which, not only 
Mr Smith next door, but a huge num- 
ber of people do not? Is it pride on 
some sort of very deep level? Can it 
simply be the fact that the rare tapes 
owned are banned? That the estab- 
lishment has been defeated? A subcon- 
scious rebellion against authoritarian- 
ism? Or is there something about own- 
ing and watching a film classed 
‘obscene’ by others which appeals to 
our sensational side? 

This is not a debate as to what is 
obscene and should be withheld from 
the general public. However, bear this 
in mind: how many people would have 
rented certain ‘dubious’ tapes had not 
the national press printed their lists of 
the top-50 Video Nasties? The lew is 
becoming far more stringent on the 
subject of piracy and obscene material. 
We've even reached a stage where peo- 
ple have not only had their copies con- 
fiscated by the authorities, but their 
originals as well. Does this mean that 
anyone who happened to purchase, 
say, Tenebrae before it became illegal, 
could be prosecuted? A few saw this 
coming: John Brosnan, in his column 
for the long defunct magazine 
Cinema, said ‘Now it may seem a long 
and unlikely route between a video 
like Driller Killer being prosecuted 
and your own home being raided by 
police looking for banned material, but 
pane surprised at how short it real- 
ly is’. P 

Should this’ deter true fans? After 
all, video piracy of the sort I’m writing 
about is the only way of getting round 
the censorship which denies freedom 
to those who would rather see films 
complete. Obviously, many pirates 
charge for-their services, but it’s clear 
many fans are willing to pay. There is 
a market, and the pirate copier fills it 
— in my opinion, admirably so. 


One man’s opinion: Muddled 
excuses for a pseudo fad? 
Intellectualizing the gratification 
of violent and base instincts? 
Philosophical arguments to dis- 
tract from what is after all an ille- 
gal activity? Make up your own 
minds: FEAR believes that laws 
are there to be upheld. If they 
seem wrong, then only the demo- 
cratic process of lobbying can 
bring about enlightenment. 
Maybe the BBFC’s own erratic 
and inconsistent judgements are 
the cause for this form of piracy. 
None the less, criminal activity, 
which piracy is, on however small 
and ‘innocuous’ a scale only opens 
doors to the circumvention of 
other ‘bothersome’ laws by all and 
sundry. 
Send your reactions, and other 
opinions to: Newsfield, FEAR 
OPINIONS, Ludlow, Shropshire 
SY8 1JW. 
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PROGRAMME ONE 
featuring: 


STEPHEN GALLAGHER 
WARFARE “HAMMER HORROR” 
IMAGE ANIMATION | 

DOUG “PINHEAD” BRADLEY 


AVAILABLE FROM 
all good video stockists 
or direct from: 


3a Victoria Road, Shifnal, Shropshire, TF11 SAF 
(plus £1 p+p) 


Heading out west for 
the Indian lands, to 
see what was going 
down on the set of 
Grim Prairie Tales, 
FEAR’s JB Macabre 
settled down by the 
Chuck Wagon to chew 
the fat and swap 
stories with Brad 
Dourif. 


n the days before the west was 

won, the hired hands would gath- 

er around the camp fire at the end 
of the day to eat their meal, sing trail 
songs, etc. Before television came 
along and ruined just about every- 
thing, when the things got tough those 
tuckered out cowpokes would swap 
tales. Storytelling was, and still is, as 
American as hot dogs, apple pie and 
baseball. 

One particular night on the trail, 
two unlikely travellers found them- 
selves huddled around the same camp 
fire. After their initial confrontation, 
which included harsh words and 
weapons, they settled in for a night of 
Grim Prairie Tales. Written and 
directed by Wayne Coe, produced by 
Richard Hahn, the film stars veteran 
actors Brad Dourif and James Earl 
Jones. 

Designing posters for Universal 
Pictures, in 1985 Wayne decided to 
risk it all to become a film maker. 
Knowing a lot about the challenges he 
would face in trying to do his own film, 
he chose an anthology format that he 
felt would result in his completing the 
film on a small budget. 

‘Since mixed genre films were very 
successful, Star Wars had a mix of 
Swashbuckler and Sci-fi, and Road 
Warrior had mixed car and Barbarian 
pictures, I decided not to go with 
Gothic horror elements (werewolves 
and vampires) but opted for standard 
western themes, cowboys and Indians, 
gunfights and the more controversial 
elements of the American western, 
such as bigotry and sexual repression,’ 
he said. 

Wayne teamed up with Richard, 
who had already produced his first 
film for New World Pictures and was 


WESTERN 
FRONT 


working for Paramount Pictures. In 
1987 Wayne handed Richard the script 
for Grim Prairie Tales and after read- 
ing it, he immediately took over as 
producer. 

It took Richard less than a year to 
raise money for the film. Getting a 
name in the lead role was another 
story. Reaction to the script was 
always positive, yet many of the stars 
who read it remained reluctant 
because of the ‘first-time’ film makers. 
Meanwhile, when they had enough 
money to begin production, Richard 
decided to film the other stories, 
thinking that they could always film 
the wrap-around story later, once they 
had got a star. 

After 27 days and nights, a drought 
and other learning experiences, the 
four stories were in the can. Once 
again, they began the search for the 
lead role. : 

James Earl Jones received a copy of 
the script, liked it and asked to meet 
Wayne and Richard. Jones asked 
Wayne if he could see some of his 
work. Since the four segments were 
Wayne’s only body of work, a screening 
of two of the completed stories, as a 
rough cut, was scheduled. 

Jones was so delighted with their 
work that he agreed to play the part of 
Morrison, a bounty hunter and crea- 
ture of the night. 


RENEGADE 

Jones commented on what he found 
interesting about the character of 
Morrison and the film. ‘I think 


Morrison is someone who lives deep 
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Camp-fire warriors: James 
Earl Jones (above) plays 
Morrison while Brad Dourif 
(below) is Farley 


down inside me,’ said Jones. ‘I’m a 
very civilized person, a family man, 
but deep down inside is a renegade 
and an outlaw. Although both men live 
with guns they are never tempted to 
aim them at each other, instead they 
aim stories at each other. I tell him a 
story to get his goat, he tells me a 
story to get my goat and it goes on like 
that. It gets dangerous at times 
because we are playing with simple 
weapons. 

‘What I find wonderful about the 
encounter of Morrison and Farley is 
that they both need a way to get 
through the night, and they are the 
most unlikely people to get through 
the night with each other. What binds 
them, but also rips them apart at 
times, is the art of story telling.’ 

Playing against Jones’ Morrison is 
Farley. Farley is a timid, intelligent 
writer/businessman, who is heading 
east to meet his wife. To play Farley, 
the producers were able to impress 
seasoned actor, Brad Dourif. Brad has 
received critical acclaim for his perfor- 
mances in such films as Dune and 


Blue Velvet, for his portrayal of Billy 
Bibbit in One Flew Over The Cuckoo's 
Nest, and as the Gemini-killer in The 
Exorcist III. He also does the voice of 
the murderous doll, Chucky, in Child’s 
Play I & II. 

JB Macabre: Grim Prairie Tales is 
not your typical horror film, as far 
as. current trends go. The film 
seems to be an attempt to return 
to story telling. What first 
impressed you about the script? 
Brad Dourif: The first thing was the 
stories. I’ve never read-stories like 
that. It was something new and rather 
fresh. the film has this kind of love of 
story Telling. I’ve always felt that 
movies are like a campfire, are our 
modern camp fires. Everyone goes and 
sits in the dark, around this light. The 
audience goes into this trance and lis- 
tens to this story being told. 

How important to you is it to bea 
story teller? 

That’s what I am. That’s what every 
actor should be, we're story tellers. 

Of all the characters you've 
played thus far, I think your role 
in Grim Prairie Tales is a bit low 
key. 

He does not murder people. It’s gener- 
ally what I've been playing, killers, 
really horrible killers. What they origi- 
nally wanted me to do was play one of 
the killers in the stories. I came in 
with the idea of playing Farley Deeds, 
and they went for it. 

Did that allow you to havea 
greater control over your part or 
is it pretty much just straight out 
of the script? 

It’s not just the words, it’s what you 
bring to the words. I think I made 
Farley a little different, more so than 
the way he comes off the page. He's a 
bit more quick to stand up to 
Morrison. 

Do you feel that there will be a 
good response to the film because 
of it’s refreshing attitudes and the 
combination of the old west with 
tales of terror? 

It’s impossible to predict that because 
this isn’t the kind of thing you can do 
a demographic study on. This is actu- 
ally about belief in a story I believe in. 
I think it’s good and something I want 
to see out there. Jesus, I’m so sick of 
marketing. Aren't you? This picture is 


being independently released. Some 
people who really like the film don’t 
want to take it on because they don’t 
know how it’s going to fit into a slot. I 
wish that they would fire every execu- 
tive who claims to have experience in 
marketing. Somebody should walk in 
and say to these guys, ‘You work for 
us, we don’t work for you. We make 
the product and you guys sell it. That 
means you have to be creative!’ 

If you had your way, and your 
bills were being paid, would you 
do more independent films, as 
opposed to Hollywood mogul pro- 
ductions? 

Absolutely! The more money that is 
spent on a film, the more fingers that 
are in the pie. The more fingers that 
end up in the pie, the more these peo- 
ple actually have the right to tell the 
director how to direct his film. In 
many cases‘these are people who don’t 
know what they’re doing. 

When you're offered a role, what 
is it that appeals about a charac- 
ter, that makes you decide to take 
it and do the research to develop 
it. 

It depends on the character. The older 
I get, the less I have to do, frankly. 
There are styles, films have styles. I 
do a lot of horror films now, because 
that’s what people are seeing. These 
have a heightened sense of reality. 
What kind of preparations can you do 
for a character like Chucky? He’s not a 
real person, never really was a real 
person. There’s not a lot of preparation 
you can do for that. You should have a 
good time. Other than that, it should 
be like primal scream therapy. You put 
yourself out there. 


REALITY IS IMPORTANT 

In other films, reality is important. 
Now depending upon the amount of 
time you have, in order to shoot it, you 
should do some research. 

It sounds like you have yet anoth- 
er interesting character in the up- 
coming film Graveyard Shift. 

Yeah, it is a fun one. It’s a good scary 
film, my part is not. I’m the guy with 
the information. I’m playing a rat 
exterminator, from the Vietnam war. 

I was on the set of Child’s Play 
II ... with the success of the first 
and the prospects of the second, 
there is talk of a third. 

Oh, it’s more than just talk, it’s defi- 
nitely commissioned at this point. 
There’s a full green light. 

So I guess we'll have Chucky for a 
third time? 

Yup, and I will do the voice. 

Seeing how busy you are, what 
would you like to do over the next 
few years? 

I'd like tc broaden my horizons. I'll 
keep trying to do parts that are about 
normal people, who are relaxed and 
have a sense of humour. I have a cer- 
tain intensity, normally and naturally, 
although I feel like I live a pretty bor- 
ing, normal life. I’m married and have 
two children. All my concerns are the 
same as everyone else. I think my life 
experience would be understandable 
to some pretty normal people. 


The BBC own the UK rights 
to Grim Prairie Tales. 
Critically praised at a recent 
ICA screening, it has yet to 
find a British distributor 


THE WORLD 


Pete Crowther takes a 
walk down the byways 
of the mind with 
Belfast’s lan 
McDonald. 


orn in 1960, Ian McDonald first 
started writing when he was on 
the dole after getting chucked 
out of university where he was study- 
ing psychology. After an uncertain 
start, he began selling short stories to 
magazines and then moved on to 


‘I decided I should do a book 
because people starve to death writing 
short stories! A letter arrived from 
Bantam in New York saying: We've 
seen some of your short fiction, we 
think you’re wonderful, have you any 
books in your botton drawer you might 
be working on? So I took that as con- 
firmation and launched into it. 
Though that’s actually the second 
incarnation of Desolation Road. 1 did 
the first version which was about half 
as long again and quite different and 
then I had to re-write the whole thing.’ 

The very first incarnation of 
Desolation Road was his first sale to 
Asimous, a tale called The Catherine 
Wheel, which eventually grew into 
Desolation Road — a book which is set 
on Mars, but doesn’t actually state the 
fact until seven words from the end! 

‘I like to take fairly common science 
fiction clichés and then do bizarre 
things with them, he says. ‘I mean, 
Desolation Road in many ways is a 
series of science fiction clichés. Like 
the mad scientist invents the time 
travel machine and the prime law of 
time travel stories is you can't change 
history or terrible things will happen. 
So I said: Well, why not change histo- 
ry? And that becomes the reason for 
people wanting to get their hands on 
the time machine — because they can 
use it as the ultimate weapon to do as 
they like. 

‘Likewise, my version of the little 
green man from Mars is in a different 


form, and during the final battle when - 


the parliamentarian forces close in ... 
those are just H G Wells’ Martian 
fighting machines, changed sides. So 
the whole thing is basically a string of 
SF clichés which I’ve done perverse 
things with.’ 

The book attracted a crop of differ- 
ing reviews and different interpreta- 
tions/explanations of the story. Locus 
came out top of the class according to 
McDonald: ‘They said it was a cross 
between Marquez’s Hundred Years Of 
Solitude and Bradbury's Martian 
Chronicles. That was the effect I was 
looking for. A combination of Bradbury 
and South American magical realism. 
Spot on!’ 


ODD TASTE 

The first time that McDonald came 
across Bradbury was in the form of a 
Christmas present he received at the 
age of ten or 12: Farenheit 451. 


Subverting clichés: Ian 
McDonald 


However, the first time he read The 
Martian Chronicles he didn’t like it. ‘It 
left an odd taste in the mouth and 
then I had to read it again and found 
that I actually liked it. 1 thought it 
was tremendous. 

‘The books which have the most 
influence on me are the ones which 
sort of leave that odd sense of dissatis- 
faction after reading them the first 
time. I think: There’s something more 
in there I didn’t get. And so I'll go back 
and read it again and the whole thing 
comes together. And I think: Yes, 
that’s extremely good, damn him! 

‘I actually read very little science 
fiction these days. Either because (1) 
it’s extremely bad or (2) it’s extremely 
good and I get extremely jealous. At 
the moment I’m reading Lawrence 
Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet which is 
pretty damn good. I used to be very 
keen on Ursula LeGuin but she went a 
bit soft in the past few years. Gene 
Wolfe can still do it — the standard of 
writing is just astounding. In the non- 
science fiction field, the South 
American writers are a lot of fun as 
well. And people who basically play 
around with what you can and can't 
do, like Giinter Grass, the master of 
bad taste. 


INTELLECTUAL SHUDDER 
Tm not terribly into gore and mon- 
sters and things like that. I like intel- 
lectual horror. Actually for me, the 
most horrifying thing recently in the 
past few months was to imagine your- 
self on Pan-Am flight 103 and what 
you do in those two and a half minutes 
that it takes you to fall from 37,000 
feet. That gives you a good intellectual 
shudder. There’s actually a bit in 
James Joyce in A Portrait Of The 
Artist As A Young Man where some 
priest is describing Hell. It’s fabulous, 
it really is. The lyrics go: “Oh God, 
what if it’s true,” you know.’ 

Truth, spirituality, and religious 
values are recurrent themes in 
McDonald’s work, but his treatment of 
them is not heavy handed. The deci- 
sion not to go too deeply into the char- 
acters in Desolation Road was taken 
for good reasons. ‘It would have been 
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at least three times the length and I 
think I gave enough of the individuals’ 
motivations to carry the plot forward. 
The whole thing about the book is that 
the people were the motors of the plot 
and therefore, only that which was 
necessary to carry the plot forward 
was essential to the book.’ 

Following up on the success of 
Desolation Road could have been a 
problem, the spectre of ‘the sequel’ 
looming, 

But Out On Blue Six was a very dif- 
ferent book. ‘The way I visualize 
Desolation Road is that it’s wide open, 
full of light. Blue Six is claustrophobic, 
compact, dark and it rains most of the 
time. I don’t want to fall in the trap of 
sequelitis. I like everything to be dif- 
ferent.’ 

However, underneath such matters 
as style and treatment, there might be 
a thematic unity which could be 
explored. ‘Somewhere in the extremely 
distant and vague future, I have sort 
of on the edge of my imagination an 
extremely large book which would fill 
in the entire history from the end of 
The Cathering Wheel to about five 
minutes before Desolation Road 
begins,’ he says. ‘It would cover about 
1,200 years and probably about 1,000 
pages or so.’ 

But for the present he’s working on 
a fantasy book. ‘It’s a development of 
King of Morning, Queen of Day from 
Empire Dreams. That story — expand- 
ed — forms the first part. It takes 
place in Ireland. Actually, an awful lot 
of American writers write fantasy 
books about Ireland and as a resident 
of the country reading them, it just 
sort of fills me with fury you know, so I 
want to do a proper fantasy book 
about Ireland. 

‘Fairies play a prominent role in the 
first part, but they're actually sort of 
psychological manifestations in a way. 
In some ways it’s something like 
Robert Holdstock’s Mythago Wood. 

‘It takes place in 1913, 1934 and 
the present day. It’s in three sections. I 
mean, Dublin has the worst heroin 
problem in Europe but you don’t get 
the Anne McCaffreys and the R A 
MacAvoys telling you that.’ 

This fascinating book is yet to be 
titled, but interested readers should 
stay tuned to this magazine for publi- 
cation details... 
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Tonight's dreams could become tomorrow's 
book covers, for fantasy illustrator Mark 
Harrison. His incredibly complex output for 
books such as Sheri Tepper's The Gate to 
Woman's Country and Barry Hughart's The 
Story of the Stone, have place him among 
the leader of his craft in our genre. 

As Lisa Tuttle states in Dreamlands, his 
art book from Dragon's World, ‘He is 
haunted by vivid, colourful dreams which, 
when he wakes, he is eager to paint’. 
Dreams are such a flexible state that 
Harrison does not seem to be weighted 
toward any particular style or subject 
matter. 

The book opens amongst a magnificent 
vista of dawn oss Coated mountain 
peaks, though which flies a helicopter 
made of palm fronds, under which a 
passenger basket is suspended. Turn the 
page and you sink into the spring waters of 
a forest, with dawn beaming through the 
branches of a huge tree and sparkling off a 
rainbow straddled stream. 

Very pretty, and Harrison's paint strokes 
are usually upbeat, with plenty of colour 
finding its way into even the most wintry or 
stormy of scenes. 

Ciruelo Cabral, in contrast, prefers the 
powerdriven shades of darkness with 
which to put across his viewpoint. Sta 
with the staggering gruesomeness of a 
sabre-toothed skull, Ciruelo works his way 
through the genres of science fiction, high 
fantasy and horror, often mixing the three 
to great effect. Take, for instance, the 
terrifying future where humanity must wear 
gas masks even when reading a book, or 
the blood-streaked glass of a spaceman’s 
helmet, both of which feature in an 
eponymous Dragon's World book featuring 
his art with explanatory words by Nigel 
Suckling. 


Picture from Dreamlands by 
Mark Harrison (above) 
Picture from Ciruelo by 
Ciruelo Cabral (right) 
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GamesMaster International is the UK’s only independent gaming magazine covering ALL aspects of the 
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over the country, exclusive scenarios and supplementary rules for your favourite gaming systems, 
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THEATRE 
OF THE 
GUILLOTINE 


Bizarre and brutal in 
the extreme, The 
London Dungeon 
provides ideal 
entertainment for even 
the most blasé of 
horror’s fans. As the 
Christmas hols 
approach, and parents 
wonder what they can 
do with their kids, 
FEAR’s John Gilbert 
took a butchers at its 
tableaux of terror. 


he voice of Robespierre finishes 

its chillingly patriotic speech. 

The tense, though eager, crowd 

of tourists raise their heads to the 

hefty blood smeared blade as it crash- 

es down, slicing the life from another 
victim of the guillotine ... 

... Pudding Lane ... London ... 1666 
.. The spectators watch from a safe 
distance as the tinder glow of fire 
flickers against the frosted panes of 
City shops, homes, and warehouses ... 

Are these spectators macabre 
voyeurs, ever keen to polish the blood 
stains on the pages of world history? 
No, according to the management of 
The London Dungeon, many of its visi- 
tors have education in mind and the 
exhibition, located in cavernous vaults 
beneath London Bridge Station, pro- 
vides lengthy explanatory wall 
plaques in front of even its bloodiest 
issues. 

The Guillotine and Great Fire of 
London are two of the newest shows at 
the London Dungeon which contains 
more than 50 exhibits, each of which 


have their own cells. Many of the com- 
paratively small objects of interest, 
such as Vlad the Impaler, Anne 
Boleyn, and the crucifixion of St 
George, form tableaux of intense inter- 
est while the larger set pieces, such as 
the Henry the VIII feast set, the 
Boiling and Beheading sets each use 
movement devices. Dinner with King 
Henry, for instance, involves several 
ghostly holographic figures, Boiling 
recreates flame under the pot, and the 
head in the beheading basket occa- 
sionally shows signs of life. 


TRAIL OF BLOOD 


The theatrical blood, slime and boiling 
water are frequently re-applied to the 
more garish exhibits, but despite the 
dripping gunge, these objects have 
have often been known to walk. The 
Thomas Moore. set, for instance, con- 
tains a figure of his daughter opening 
the iron studded chest in which lies 
Moore’s head. Unfortunately, that 
head no longer lies in peace. A visitor 
walked off with it leaving only a trail 


Primitive women’s lib: 
Boadicea strikes a gory blow 
in the battle of the sexes 
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of blood as witness to the deed. 

The dungeon is open to such high 
drama during the daylight hours all 
week, but continues its dark doings 
when the doors close at night — espe- 
cially during the Christmas season. 
Big business obviously has an interest 
in the gruesome world of torture and 
depravity when it comes to functions 
and celebratory parties. Can you 
imagine a BT rep walking around this 
palace of perversion before sitting 
down to a four-course banquet? Well, 
perhaps it’s an ideal place for the 
upcoming Newsfield Christmas bash. 

Those who are not natives of 
London, or can’t get there as tourists, 
can experience its pains and pleasures 
through similar exhibitions in The 
York Dungeon and Les Mastyrs de 
Paris. Both, of course, slant coverage 
to their locale, so, even if you’ve been 
to ye olde originale dungeon, you can 
visit new terrors on these other terri- 
tories. 

This ‘World’s First Medieval Horror 
Museum’ is a splendid place for a visit 
by horror fans, as well as those of you 
who want to broaden your minds. Jam 
packed with all sorts of insanity, 
plagued with dark corners in which 
anything could be on show, and infest- 
ed with the architect’s evil sense of 
humour, it provides a challenging 
expedition for FEAR fans from any 
country. 


The London Dungeon, Tooley Street, 
London SE1. Tel: 071-403 0606. Open 
daily, including Sundays, 10.00am 
until last admission 4.30pm (October 
to March). 10.00am until last admis- 
sion 5.30pm (April to September). 
Nearest tube: London Bridge. Buses: 
21, 35, 40, 43, 47, 48, 133 and P11. 


BRAIN 
DAMAGE 


This month's issue sees an addition 
to the FEAR editorial team. Andy 
Oldfield takes over on the 
keyboards as Sub/Assistant Editor. 
Andy has been a freelance writer 
and editor for the past few years, 
working for The Independent, The 
Sunday Correspondent, The 
Central Office of Information, The 
Damage (formerly Brain Damage — 
until distributor pressure forced a 
change of name) and a variety of 
magazines he'd rather not mention, 
even though they do pay quite well. 
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hen Miracle Mile received its 

first British showing at Shock 

Around the Clock 4, co-organiz- 
er Alan Jones introduced it with a 
degree of trepidation. Addressing the 
bloodthirsty horde of horror fans, 
chainsaw lovers and gore hounds, 
Jones accepted full responsibility for 
an off-the-wall choice. He needn’t have 
worried — a packed house gave the 
film a lengthy ovation and many, 
including myself, thought it by far the 
best film on offer. 

Perhaps their appetites had been 
whetted by Pat Jankiewicz’s excellent 
FEAR feature (November 1989). With 
the film due for a British theatrical 


release in January, I spoke with the 
film’s personable director, Steve De 
Jarnatt, to get an up-date on both the 
film and his more recent activities. 
Miracle Mile has one of those unre- 
vealable plot’s that makes a critic’s life 
hell, but here, in brief, is the film’s 
killer narrative hook. Having 
arranged to meet his new girlfriend, 
Julie (Mare Winningham), when she 
gets off her night shift at a diner on 
Los Angeles’ Miracle Mile, trombone 
player and shy romantic Anthony 
Edwards oversleeps, arrives late and 
misses her. At 4.05am, he picks up a 
ringing pay-phone outside the diner 
and a hysterical voice on the other end 
screams. ‘It’s happening! I can’t 
believe it. We’re locked into it ... fifty 
minutes and counting. I’m sorry, Dad. 
I’m sorry but this is it. Really it! The 
big one. We don’t know why. But it’s 
for real. No drill. We shoot our wad in 
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CRUISING DOWN | 
THE MIRACLE 


fifty minutes. They'll pick us up in five 
or ten ... you could get it back in an 
hour and ten.’ Is this some late night 
weirdo’s idea of an apocalyptic joke, or 
has a chance crossed-line just given 
Harry the exclusive news, and awe- 
some responsibility, of being the first 
to know about an imminent nuclear 
Armageddon? 

Tronically, as De Jarnatt remarks, 
the timing of the belated British 
release lends a sharper edge to the 
nuclear nightmare it so effectively por- 
trays: 

‘Well, I guess the state of the world 
these days, in the sense that it’s on the 
verge of war, makes the subject matter 
kind of topical. When the movie was 
released in the States at the end of 
last May, peace was breaking out all 
over the world and nobody thought 
that nuclear war was a possibility. 
There's very little chance, of course, 


that the Soviet Union is gonna launch 
an attack, but there’s still 10,000 war- 
heads out there, and something could 
certainly happen. Some dissident fac- 
tion in Azerbaijan could take over a 
missile silo or something.’ 

Since completing Miracle Mile, 
which was very much a personal 
project, De Jarnatt has been making 
as a writer-for-hire. Although he 
enjoys the challenge of working on 
material provided by the studio, he 
admits that the vagaries of develop- 
ment deals can be very frustrating. 
For example, De Jarnatt got his fin- 
gers burned when a script about a fire- 
man he had been working on fell vic- 
tim to Hollywood duplication. 

‘Actually I was doing that script 
last summer for Dan Melnick and 
Carolco, but Ron Howard is doing a 
big fireman movie now so that one is 
probably dead at this point. That was 
a big writing assignment, but that’s 
kind of par for the course. I mean, the 
development situation is that you 
write a lot of stuff that never gets 
made, and that’s the way it goes.’ 

‘Even so, that’s actually how I like 
to make a living. I'm writing some- 
thing for Dino De Laurentiis at the 
moment, just as a writing assignment 
— it’s a big futuristic sports movie, and 
it was a lot of fun to write. 

‘But I’m also creating some TV 


series, one of them for ABC. They gave 
me the idea and I’m working with peo- 
ple who are established on television, 
I’m writing and directing the pilot. It’s 
a fairly conventional thing about a TV 
crime reporter, but it’s subjective and 
I’ve tried to make it interesting by try- 
ing to see everything from this guy’s 
point-of-view. 


‘But I have to get back to thinking 
about what I wanna do for my next 
Miracle Mile type thing, the thing that 
I wanna really fight to get made. I 
have a few ideas, but there’s nothing 
definite right now. I guess I'll know 
when the right idea comes along.’ 


Nigel Floyd 


EXUBERANCE 


ISSUE NO1 SUMMER 1990 


High adventure of love 
(previous page) while 
Anthony Edwards and Mare 
Winningham (above) get 
romantic as Armageddon 
looms in Miracle Mile - UK 
release date :— January 18, 


@ Dennis Wheatley fans can 
look forward to a re-release 
of his famous black magic 
novels in 1991 and a related 
television series in 1992. The 
ten titles include The Devil 
Rides Out, The Satanist, 
Gateway To Hell, The Irish 
Witch, To The Devil A 
Daughter, and The Haunting 
Of Toby Jug. Each book will 
be priced at £3.99 to £4.99. 
Look out for exclusive FEAR 
coverage of this momentous 
event. 


@ The Dark Half, George 
Romero's film version of 
Stephen King’s novel, will 
star Timothy Hutton, Michael 
Rookard and Amy Madigan. 
Filming goes through 
January when FEAR will be 
on set. 


@ A Dutch satellite television 
network has been beaming 
an uncut version of The 
Exorcist on to British screens 
via the Sky-Astra satellite. 
The picture, which was 
supposed to be scrambled 
for all but fee-paying 
customers, came through 
loud and clear on any 
television set tuned for the 
transmission, and The 
Netherlands based RT 
Veronique plan a repeat 
showing on January 22nd. 


© Most children would prefer to 
sit down and read a good 
book rather than play 
computer games or watch 
videos. Reading is the 
second most popular pastime 
out of 20 sub-categories 
chosen by children 
interviewed for the Children’s 
Book Foundation/Rowntree 
Mackintosh survey which 
also discovered that 92 per 
cent of girls, against 82 per 
cent of boys, read every day. 


@ Sam Raimi will be filming 
&vil Dead Ill: Army of the 
Dead on an American castle 
set, which is disappointing 
news for British journalists 
and fans who thought he 
might come to Britain to 
make the movie, 


@ Shaun Hutson’s new 
hardback, Renegades, 
appears from Macdonald in 
January, priced at £12.95. 
The story of one evil man's 
quest for immortality, it will be 
accompanied on to the 
bookshelves by the 
paperback of Nemesis. _ 


THE WORLD OF FEAR 


STORM 
OVER 
FANTASY 
INN 


Wraeththu fans who are still reeling 
from the Storm Constantine short 
story in this issue of FEAR, should 
attend the signing for her new book 
Hermetech on January 4, 1991 at 
the Fantasy Inn, 17 Charing Cross 
Road, London WC2H OEP. 
Published by Headline in the new 
year, it deviates from the Wraeththu 
world for which she is mostly 
known. It will, none the less, prove 
controversial to her regular readers 
and the thousands who are 
constantly adding to sales of her 
books. Anyone who does not 
attend the signing . . . well, Storm 
will get very upset. 


THE 
MAGIC oF 
ALCHEMY 


Skulls, axes, swords, crosses and 
dragons, all miniaturized and 
metallized into highly-detailed 


pendant and (ear)ring form are on © 


offer from the darkling jewellery 
| manufacturer Alchemy. 

The company’s new range 
features the signs of the Zodiac so 
that each of the three-dimensional 
signs feature symbolism which is in 
keeping with certain aspects of the 
‘wearer's character, as defined by 
their sun sign. 

Alchemy’s researchers also 
claim to have unearthed a 13th 
sign, named Ophiuchus, which 
represents those people born 
between November 20 and 25, 
admitting that it is not used in 
modern horoscopes but is known 
by true aficionados of astrology. 
The company has naturally crafted 
a special design for this sign. 

Each package contains a brief 
background description of the 
pewter-cast signs within, the retail 
price being a very reasonable 


BORN IN 
THE USA 


Maniac Cop, Frankenhooker, 
Basket Case 2, CHUD and 
Moontrap. All small-budget 
big sellers in the theatrical 
and video markets, all second 
sourced through British 
companies such as Medusa 
and Vestron. 

But now, the American 
giant, Shapiro Glickenhaus 
Entertainment, is determined 
to take a greater slice of the 
UK market by opening offices 
in Hertfordshire and pouring 
in startling new 
horror/SF/thriller product. 

Mirror, Mirror is the movie 
most likely to hammer the 
heart strings of FEAR voyeurs 
with its gruesome special 
effects and intriguing 
storyline. Starring Karen 
Black, Rainbow Harvest, 
Yvonne De Carlo and William 
Sanderson, the plot revolves 
around an antique mirror 
with a history of evil. Mrs 
Gordon and her daughter, 
Megan, move into an ancient 
manor house where the girl 
discovers a mirror with a 
secret: it can grant the wishes 
of anyone who looks into its 
silvered glass. Unfortunately, 
this mirror is evil and soon 
starts killing Megan’s enemies 


£10.99. Sandra Phillipson, 
marketing director of The Alchemy 
Carta, says of the new range: ‘Our 
market research showed that what 
is available at the moment is, in our 
opinion, naively designed and of 
inferior manufacture. We are 
convinced that our collection will 
appear to a very wide market.’ 

‘For more information about this 
eye-catching and original Zodiac 
range of jewellery, plus six specially 
designed T-shirts, or Alchemy 
Carta’s catalogue of other ornate 
items, contact: The Alchemy Carta, 
5 Braunstone Gate, Leicester. Tel: 
0533 549182. 
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and generally taking over the 
family’s life. Strong stuff, but 
you'll have to wait until 
February for its launch. 

The second SGE horror 
release is Grave Secrets, 
starring Renee Borcher as Iris 
Norwood, a seemingly gentle 
woman who is being haunted 
by vengeful apparitions. She 
resorts to medical help in the 
form of Dr David Shaw (Paul 
Le Mat), an expert in psychic 
phenomena who brings in a 
trance medium (David 
Warner) to investigate the 
case. He is possessed by the 
demonic presence and brings 
the forces of hell home to 
roost. 

This forceful genre line-up 
marks the beginning of a 
trend in which the US 
companies are setting up 
British operations. The move 
should excite more 
competition from the industry 
and have UK video/theatrical 
leaders looking to their 
laurels, 


Through a looking-glass_ 
darkly (left) in Mirror, Mirror; 
and (below) contemplating 
hellish possession in Grave 
Secrets 


‘FUND 
RAISING 


The Fantasy Inn owner, 
Richard Waller, has launched 
an industry-wide effort to 
raise funds for the fight 
against the devastating virus, 
Meningococcal Septicaemia. 
Richard says: ‘I know it is 
very easy for someone to cast 
this off as just another 
unusual viral infection. This 
is quite true, and last year I 
would have felt exactly the 
same. But then, on Sunday 
March 19, 1989 at 7.00am, my 
daughter died from this virus. 
She was a happy 13-year-old 
who enjoyed life. We were one 
big happy family, we had 
everything. Parents with a 
loving son and daughter. Who 
could wish for anything more? 
That was then. Now my wife, 
son and I have had to try and 
pick up the pieces and carry 
on. 

‘The Girl Guides and 
Brownie Packs of Stanmore, 
one of which my wife runs, 
are holding a supper quiz on 
January 20, 1991 at Stanmore 
Synagogue for 240 people, in 
memory of our daughter, 
Joelle, to help raise funds for 
research. Everything we raise 
will go to this cause. What we 
are asking for is anything that 
may be given for a raffle prize 
or something that may be 
auctioned off to help raise 
funds.’ 

Research into the virus, 
which affects 100 children in 
the UK every year, and is 
nearly always fatal, is being 
done by Professor Michael 
Levine at St Marys Hospital in 
Paddington, London. It is 
severely underfunded. If you 
would like more information 
on fund-raising events or the 
background details on the 
virus write to Richard Waller, 
The Inn Company UK Ltd, 17 
Charing Cross Road, London 
WC2H OEP. 


ADDENDUM 


In the ongoing, dynamic 
situation that is FEAR, we 
have a new Saies Executive, 
Gary Campell . He is skilled in 
all aspects of telephonic 
warfare and blessed with a 


singing voice that is the envy 
of many a macabre metal 
vocalist. Any complaints 
about the quality and or 
quantity of advertising copy 
in the magazine should be 
addressed to him, please. 


THE NAMES 


rediction isn’t an easy task with- 

in this somewhat unstable 

industry, so it is particularly 
pleasing at this time of the year — ie 
the end — that one of my hairbenders 
should come true, and in such a stun- 
ning way. 

In the March issue I asserted that 
the Gothic sub-genre would return 
now that the hack and slash brigade 
have worn themselves out. Privately, I 
also hoped that Dennis Wheatley, that 
doyen of the black magic story would 
undergo a resurgence — despite his 
death in 1977. 

The response from my colleagues 
was astounding, and took no account 
of the material they read when they 
were kids. ‘Gothic? You've gotta be jok- 
ing. They also thought that Dennis 
Wheatley and his brand of swords and 
symbols type of black magic would 
never be resurrected. The reason? The 
ritualistic trappings of such books are 
outmoded, and audiences much prefer 
the realism engendered in such films 
as Nightmare On Elm Street and 
books such as Slugs. 

Wrong. The Gothic of Corman, 
Hammer and Wheatley provided 
thrills for audiences throughout four 
decades and all three are undergoing a 
reincarnation right now: Corman with 
his interpretation of Frankenstein 
Unbound, Hammer with it’s Haunted 
House television series in 1991, and 
Wheatley with the republication of his 
ten black magic books and a television 
series in 1992. He may be dead, but 
there’s still life in the old boy’s work. 

You want further evidence of the 
sudden influx of Gothic Noveau. Try 
Flatliners, Exorcist III, Two Evil Eyes, 
Phantom of the Opera(s), while on the 
FEAR bookshelf, Next After Lucifer, 
Adversary, and Poe Must Die, to name 
but a few ... not all good product, but 
they're out there and kicking ass. 

So much for the stop-gap. As for the 
future, I think we're going to see much 
more reliance on the Gothic fantasy, 
although maybe it won't be under that 
name, as the great names such as 
Herbert and Barker re-interpret the 
world of demonology and magic, mov- 


REMAIN 
THE SAME 


ing into the realms of a Noveau Gothic 
which is still fluid and has yet to find 
a voice. 

That said, there are some people 
who would prefer to keep the old 
order. I have been warned off saying 
too much too soon, but the growth 
industry within publishing appears to 
be putting out new books by dead 
authors. The honest way around this 
is to front the book with Alastair 
McClean’s Next Novel by An Author: 
we accept that McClean wrote the sto- 
ryline before he died, but the real 
author of the novel also gets some 
credit. 

There are some publishers, howey- 
er, with big selling, but deceased, 
authors who they'd rather not let go. 
The revenue yields on their books are 
so strong that it makes sense to call in 
the ghost writer. He, or she, will polish 
off a few new novels, they'll go out 
under the Mrs Bestseller trademark 
and make oodles of money. The cus- 
tomer is not ripped off, it is argued, 
because they get a novel for their 
money while the ghost writer is usual- 
ly well paid and the publisher can 
pump some of the profits back into 
promoting less well know authors. 

However, I would, suggest that 
those customers who realize that the 
style of the book they're reading does 
not appear as they remembered it, are 
being ripped off. The practice of con- 
tinuing an author’s work after his or 
her death is not illegal, because that 
little copyright clause at the front of 
the book can so easily be manipulated, 
but I also believe the practice is uneth- 
ical because a writer’s work is sacro- 
sanct. If publishers start to leech on 
the success of the dead rather than 
looking toward the living, we are in 
real trouble. 


A 


John Gilbert 
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X CRIMES 


Somewhere beyond 
law and morality is 
a dangerous realm 
where few have 
dared to tread. But, 
keeping a firm grip 
on her philosophical 
integrity, FEAR’s 
Pamela Smith- 
Rownsley took a trip 
into Colin Wilson’s 
world and charted 
out the territory. 


n the shoulder of a hill 

above the sea in the small 

Cornish Village of 

Gorran Haven, there is a 

large house where visi- 

tors are welcome by 

appointment only. This 

is the powerhouse of the 

most fecund and contro- 

versial writer on crime, the 

occult and psychology in the world: Colin 

Wilson. His books are read by criminals and 

laymen alike and he amusingly recounts how 

one particularly unpleasant Australian mur- 

derer was found to have a collection of his 

works. ‘Why do you read this?’ he was asked. 

He replied: ‘Because it’s the only stuff I find 
interesting.’ 

To look at, Wilson is a big bespectacled man 
with an amiable manner, smooth brown hair 
and a tendency to beam at interviewers like a 
tenevolent deity. He always has wine on hand 
for guests and is a diligent glass-topper as 
well as an authority on the subject (his Book 
of Booze is shortly to be republished). His first 
book The Outsider (1956) created a literary 
sensation, an arresting study of how certain 
artists and thinkers — Van Gogh, T E 


Lawrence, Friedrich Nietzsche felt dislocated 
from reality. Subsequently, with works like 
Religion and the Rebel (1957), his reputation 
suffered a series of attacks, then revived over 
a decade later when The Occult (1971) and 
Mysteries (1978) secured a vast and enthusi- 
astic audience. Admirers see Wilson as the 
guru of the abyss, a philosopher prepared to 
cheerfully appraise such outsize delinquents 
as the Marquis de Sade, Nero, Count Vlad, 
Adolf Hitler and Jack the Ripper, not as fear- 
ful monsters but as fascinating examples of 
negative behavioural tendencies. He main- 
tains that an investatigation into their psy- 
chology can yield important clues about 
uman motivation. 

PSR: How did you become interested in 
the criminal mind? 

CW: I was always fascinated by criminals, for 
an extremely simple reason, because I could 
see it applies to us all. The criminal is the 
ordinary person and it is absurd to behave as 
though there’s a tremendous distinction 
between the two. The problem with the crimi- 
nal is that he is completely dominated by his 
feelings. He never pulls back from life. The 
result is that when faced with any kind of 
decision, he always takes the easy route. He 
doesn’t discipline himself; he flies into rages 
and blames the world. We all swear at the bed 
when we stub our toe on it, and this basically 
is the criminal. He tends to swear at society 
when something goes wrong, then pulls out a 


gun. 
LIFELONG KLEPTOMANIACS 


Criminals always tend to look for dishonest 
ways out and this becomes a habit. Many sex- 
ual criminals have been lifelong kleptomani- 
acs, already having the tendency to take 
something rather than buy it — always decid- 
ing to take the short cut to do the mean thing. 
They are not prepared to put much energy 
into life. Ted Bundy, the rapist who was exe- 
cuted last year, and Jan Brady, would have 
been capable of becoming writers if they had 
been willing to put in the drive and purpose 
needed. But they weren't. 

How would you answer the people who 
accuse writers of inciting criminal acts 
by the violent nature of their work? 
There’s not much evidence for that. In 
Sweden, where no pornography ban exists 
either in books or the cinema, there has been 
no rise in sex crimes. That ought to prove it 
once and for all. You’d think that the first 
thing that would happen, being able to walk 
into a cinema and see hard-core porn movies, 
is that you suddenly get a rise in sex crime. 
It’s just not so. ; 
Should young children be exposed to it? 
Does it affect them? 

It does, but all young kids have sexual fan- 
tasies to a certain extent, so I don’t see that 
we're going to legislate that away. I think 
we're exaggerating the problem here. I myself 
do feel a bit disgusted when I read some of 


these sick novels; for example, I was sent one 
recently from America, where the man was 
out with his pregnant girl-friend; as they're 
about to cross the road, a sports car comes 
swinging out of a drive-in and the girl is 
knocked backwards; the result is, she aborts 
and dies. The man tracks down the owner of 
the sports-car, goes up to his flat one night; 
ties up the man, rapes his girl-friend, stran- 
gling her in the process; kills the man and 
takes the bodies away and dumps them. 


HORRIBLE NEGATIVITY 


The obvious thing was that the writer 
thought that the reader would applaud this. 
Rather the same kind of horrible negativity 
as in Michael Winner’s Death Wish. But I’m 
afraid there’s nothing you can do about it. You 
can’t really legislate. You can only cross your 
fingers that people will outgrow it. They 
might actually outgrow it by being exposed to 
it. Shaw talked about what he called the birth 
of the moral passion. I think we've all got the 
level of decency inside us which just revolts 
against these things. 

What about murderers? 

I think in that case you've got a kind of wilful 
blindness. When Bundy saw a girl undressing 
in a room, he became so excited that he spent 
the next few years watching women as a kind 
of project, creeping around the University 
area and peering through windows. The next 
stage was to get into the girls’ rooms and 
after that to kidnap them and treat them as 
fantasy objects. 

The interesting thing about Bundy is that 
he was so intelligent and good-looking. No one 
could see why he should want to kidnap and 
rape girls. But it was that which gave him 
that extra buzz of excitement, supercharged 
his senses. He said that, after his first mur- 
der, he was horrified with himself and swore 
he'd never do it again. After a few weeks the 
old compulsion began to come back again. It 
became addictive like a drug. 


ROBOTIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Now what happens with all narcotics is that 
they give you a glimpse of freedom. Mescalin 
releases you from robotic conscionsness and 
crime is precisely the same. That is why Ian 
Brady went around committing murder and 
rape: because it suddenly lifted him above his 
normal life; gave him a feeling of tremendous 
power. 

Why do people enjoy being frightened? 
Fear peps you up that extra five per cent, par- 
ticularly if you know the fear is unreal. We 
enjoy reading horror stories because we enjoy 
being scared in the imagination, when we 
know there’s nothing really to be afraid of. 

I have always said, the most important 
advance in civilized history was the invention 
of the novel. Before Samuel Richardson’s 
Pamela (1740) revolutionized people's reading 
habits, the highest level of imagination was 
on Sunday when they went to church and lis- 
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Ted Bundy, former law 
student turned serial sex- 
killer, conducting his own 
defence - unsuccessfully. 
He went to the electric 
chair. 


tened to the sermon. Then they would settle 
down as if being told a story and would leave 
the church feeling cleansed and happy, as if 
they'd been on a magic carpet. Sermons were 
the great best sellers before novels came 
along. 

Critics have often commented on the 
strong sexual overtones of certain hor- 
ror stories, 

Bram Stoker wrote Dracula in the late nine- 
teenth century. Stoker was a very repressed 
Irishman. Nowadays we think of him as a 
thoroughly decent chap — Henry Irving’s sec- 
retary and so on — and then he settles down 
to produce a novel of horror which is very 
obviously a sexual fantasy. 

All of his subconscious mind comes bub- 
bling out and the reason we're fascinated by 
Dracula is that we can feel this electric 
charge of sexual fantasy underlying the whole 
thing. But it’s not necessary that sex and hor- 
ror are closely connected, it’s simply the fact 
that once you start using the imagination as a 
magic carpet, one of the first things you’re 
going to do is start thinking about sex and the 
second is you're going to start frightening 
yourself. The two are closely connected in 
that sense. 

What do you think of modern-day horror 
writers? Stephen King for example. 

My agent asked me why I didn’t write a 
Stephen King type novel. The answer is; I 
couldn’t do it because I would laugh as I was 
doing it. You need to be taken in by it and for 
that you need to be on a fairly juvenille level 
— to be taken in by your own horror — fairly 
neurotic. I’m just not suffiently neurotic to be 
able to write that kind of thing. There’s an 
enormous market for it, in the same way 
there’s now a market for pornography. 

With all this increased freedom, people feel 
they can indulge themselve much more. I 
don’t think it does any harm. Nothing that 
liberates the imagination can be really bad, 
although sometimes things can have bad side 
effects. Someone sent me a novel the other 
day with a title like The HeadHunter about a 
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sex-maniac who keeps cutting off girl’s heads, 
and I found it too sick to read. The worst of it 
is that sometimes it can inspire people like 
Ted Bundy. 

You have a well-established reputation 
as a writer on occult subjects. What led 
you into this area? 

When an American publisher asked me if I 
was interested in writing a book on the occult, 
I agreed and began swatting up on the sub- 
ject, thinking it was total nonsense. Then my 
wife, Joy, happened to be reading Osbert 
Sitwell’s autobiography and pointed out a 
passage in which Sitwell (who was not inter- 
ested in the paranormal) said that just before 
the first World War he, and a number of other 
young people who became officers, went along 
to a palmist in London. She looked at the 
hands of several of them and said she was 
sorry but she couldn’t tell them anything, it 
was a blank. The war broke out a few weeks 
later and these people were killed. I was 
impressed because this anecdote was just 
tossed off among many other things. 

You have stated that, although you’ve 
never actually seen a ghost, you do 
believe in their existence. 

Yes, in the beginning I assumed that it was 99 
per cent deception and nonsense and supersti- 
tion. But when I began to go into it, I realized 
that the evidence for ghosts was powerful. 
Maybe the subconscious powers of human 
kind are so great that somehow we can pro- 
ject these things — create them. The more I 
studied the parnormal the more I was con- 
vinced this was so. 

You’ve written a book on Uri Geller. 
Many people think he is a fake. What do 
you think? 

The first thing he did when we got together 
over lunch was to offer to read my mind. And 
what he did could-not have been faked. He 
turned his back on me and asked me to draw 
something on my menu card..I drew a funny 
drawing I did for my kids, no one else would 
know it — a man with strange floppy ears and 
a long neck. Uri told me to cover it with my 
hands. He turned round and asked me to 
transmit it to him. I tried, but he said I wasn’t 
trying hard enough and I thought it just 
wasn’t going to work. Then suddenly he 
grabbed his pencil and quickly duplicated my 
picture. It was the same picture! 

More recently, with your Spiderworld 
series, you have made a debut into the 


world of fantasy and, to a certain extent, 
utilized the genre as an outlet for your 
ideas. 

Spiderworld starts off with a notion of human 
beings under the thumb of the spiders, being 
horribly killed by them and so on — the 
archetypal horror situation. But the real plea- 
sure of the books was to show that when 
Niall, the hero, finally has the opportunity of 
turning the tables, the Empress who gives 
him this opportunity says: ‘Now look, are you 
sure that you really want this? Look what 
happened to human beings before they left 
the earth. They created this marvellous civi- 
lization where you'd got the highest level of 
suicide etc, and at least the spiders provide 
you with some kind of stimulus.’ What Niall 
realizes later is that it’s perfectly true. Men 
need the spiders as this image of “the enemy” 
to keep them up to the mark. 

The first volume, in two parts The Delta 
and The Tower — has been well received. 
How do you see the series progressing? 
In the second volume, The Magician which 
will be in three parts, I’ve had to invent yet 
another character who represents “the men- 
ace”. So really we're going back to square one, 
but I want to keep on investigating this prob- 
lem of human freedom. 

What I want to do in the third volume, 
which will be called New Earth, will be to 
take Niall to the planet which human beings 
have migrated to, and show the extent to 
which they have succeeded in evolving, which 
isn’t far, but is a distinct step beyond our pre- 
sent level. 


BODILESS BEINGS 


And also I’m going to have fun with Niall who 
will induce out of body experiences. At one 
point, he lands on a planet in this state and 
discovers that it is full of other bodiless 
beings like himself, as well as ordinary people 
like human beings. These bodiless beings ... 
they're guardian angels, if you like. And Niall 
takes over and thinks nothing could be easier. 
You just give a human being some stimulus, 
point him in the right direction and every- 
thing will be fine. 

In fact he finds it infinitely more complicat- 
ed. If he makes a person too successful, it has 
the effect of removing all their will-power. He 
realizes that it is an infinitely complicated 
game, being a guardian angel and trying to 
persuade people to do things. So once again, 
I'm trying to use this fiction as a vehicle for 
describing what I see as the problem with 
human beings. 

There seems to be a vogue for strange 
new worlds of the mind - for sub-Tolkien 
realms of magic and romance. 

The interesting thing about Tolkien is that 
The Lord Of The Rings is in three volumes; 
therefore you can descend into it as into a 
warm bath and stay there. I first read it when 
I was ill in bed with flu. I read it completely 
in three days — my eyes were almost dropping 
out of my head, but I was absolutely and com- 
pulsively fascinated. You get this feeling of 
reality: that it’s not just a fairy tale. And, of 
course, once Tolkien showed how this could be 
done — so much better than say, CS Lewis in 
the Narnia books, which remain on the fairy 
tale level — once he’d shown how this combi- 
nation of fantasy and reality could be 
achieved, everybody started doing it with 
great enthusiasm. None of them, I think, so 
far, with anything like the skill of Tolkien. 
But it is definitely the next stage, people cre- 
ating this kind of thing. But all we’re doing, 
in a way, is reliving, on a slightly different 
plane, what happened after 1740. It’s happen- 
ing all over again. 
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he simple, fateful, choice 
between science and arts 
subjects that all of us 
make at school eventually led 
Les Edwards to his career as an 
illustrator. 

He turned to art at an early 
age, partly because his father 
worked night shifts and draw- 
ing kept the boy quietly occupied 
during the day. ‘My father-used to get up and 
‘go to.work at 3 oclock in the morning and 
come home at midday, and he would go to 
sleep for the afternoon. We had to be quiet 
because dad was in bed, and drawing was a 
quiet occupation. Maybe that’s why my broth- 
er also draws.’ 


Hornsey College of Art, in 1968, that Les 
determined to be an illustrator: it took a great 
deal of determination. ‘After school, the obvi- 
ous step was to go to art college, but I still did 
not know what I wanted to do. 

‘I studied graphic design because it was 
also supposed to include illustration, but I 
was positively discouraged from being an 
illustrator. They were training people to go 
into a studio and do paste-up, and if they 
didn’t want to do that ... well, you came in on 
Monday morning and you found that people 
had just disappeared, or if they didn’t fit in 
with the course they were asked to leave. 

‘Not being a natural rebel, and also believ- 
ing what my tutors were talking about, I just 
followed what they advised. There’s no malice 
in what I say, but they didn’t know, and I 
\ didn’t know, how you could make a living 
from being an illustrator.’ 

He left college in 1973 and immediately 
teamed up with John Spencer, who was run- 


ning a small agency called Young Artists. His . 
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It was not, however, until he efitarédsthe- 


ties to the company have grown stronger 
despite two changes in management: The 
company is now run by Val, a director and 
partner in Young Artists, with whom Les now 
lives in Ilford. 

Agents can be the mainstay of a successful 
artist’s life and, according to Les, it’s impor- 
tant to have one with scruples. ‘You have to 
be able to trust them as there is a potential 
for cheating with the artist/agent relation- 
ship. You have to be comfortable. The trouble 
with Young Artists is that it’s a very friendly 
place. They’re nearly all females, so they tend 
to be substitute aunts as well as profession- 
als.’ 
Although authors seem to move around 
agencies from month to month, artists appear 
to have more loyalty, perhaps because of the 
necessity for specialization within the field. 
‘People stay with one agent because it’s not 
easy to change. Young Artists has always had’z 


_a strong profile with science fiction, fantasy ® 


After a heavy session of ret 
vith Les Edwards’ distinc 


Self-portrait of the artist 
and a heroic entry in the 
panoramic Final 
Encyclopedia (previous 
pages); The Lost Dorsai 
finds himself (below); and 
maintaining a sense of bal- 
ance in Daggers Of 
Darkness (below right) 
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and horror. If you move to another agency 
they might not know where to place the 
work.’ 


COSMIC RULE 


Les works in two commercial fields; for adver- 
tising agencies, who also handle film posters 
such as the one he did for Clive Barker's 
Nightbreed and book publishers. ‘Advertisers 
tend to hire you for technique rather than 
imagination. Having been doing this since 
1973, I sometimes get hired to do something 
on a technical rather than a creative level. 
Advertising people tend to be very demanding 
and they give you less freedom in what you 
can do. They also like to dictate. There seems 
to be this cosmic rule where the more that’s 
involved, the more control they have.’ 

He is, of course, also responsible for the 
magnificent Nightbreed poster artwork that 
was used to promote the film in every part of 
Europe apart from Britain, and is in no way 
hesitant in putting his views on record. ‘It 
was at the tail end of all the Nightbreed cock- 


‘l was asked to do a pretty lousy book in which the most 
interesting thing that happened was that the children in the 
village were hung upside down and had their throats cut’ 


ups (see issue 22 for the full story) so I wasn’t 
at all surprised when they didn’t use it. I can’t 
deny that the film was badly sold, but when I 
have things rejected I’m philosophical about 
it. It was disappointing, but it was good to 
know that Clive and the people who made the 
movie were pleased with the poster.’ 

The other, and arguably more creative, side 
of his work is the design of book covers. He’s 
done hundreds, including those for the British 
Conan fantasy series, the recent Guy N Smith 
covers, the bizarre illustration for Ian 


McDonald’s Desolation Road, and even the 
cover for the Classic Rock album. The job 


entails much reading. ‘I’m usually given the 
book to read in manuscript form. I do, honest- 
ly, read it all, and then hope to find something 
to hook the illustration on to. Sometimes I get 
a two page synopsis. An American publisher 
I’m working for at the moment is doing a 
series of books called Mutants Amok, and 
they have yet to be written!’ 

Les is a big fan of the horror genre. He usu- 
ally has no problems in illustrating a book 
cover, even if the text is lousy. ‘The book 
doesn’t matter. The image is important. 
Whether I like it or not, I do the best job ever. 
Even the worst writers have fans.’ 


The cutting edge of horror 
with book covers for Guy N 
Smith's Mania (left) and 
Fiends (right); The Archers 
was never like this, pigging 
out in Farm II (below); and 
royal delights courtesy of 
The Princess (opposite 
page) 


There are, however, some subjects, that Les 
will not touch. ‘There was a book a couple 
years ago that was written by a woman but 
featured a rape scene. The scene was integral 
to the book but the publishers wanted some- 
thing more salacious on the cover. I wasn’t 
comfortable about that and eventually they 
used another illustrator. I was also asked to 
do a pretty lousy book in which the most 
interesting thing that happened was that the 
children in the village were hung upside down 
and had their throats cut. I played around 
with it for a while, but again I wasn’t happy.’ 

A book or album cover usually takes ten 
days to two weeks for Les to complete. Before 
he can develop his idea sketches into full 
scale paintings he needs research and refer- 
ence sources, most of which can be culled 
from an extensive library of books and 
magazines that he has to hand, but occasion- 
ally requires the use of a live model — himself. 
‘T enjoy the research as long as it’s not too eso- 
teric. Sometimes authors are specific about 
particular things and I have to go searching 
for something I’ve never heard of. I still take 
my own reference shots: I’ve been using a 
Polaroid recently, but I’m thinking of going 
back to 35mm film because the quality is that 
much better.’ 


‘You can feel pretty 
foolish going down to 
the pool in your swim- 
ming trunks carrying a 
snooker cue which is 
supposed to be a 
sword!’ 


When it comes down to taking reference 
shots, he is often photographer and subject, 
an unenviable position to which he fortunate- 
ly does not often have to resort. ‘You can feel 
pretty foolish going down to the pool in your 
swimming trunks carrying a snooker cue 
which is supposed to be a sword!’ 

The book cover artist is often responsible 
for the initial sell on a novel, especially if the 
author is unknown. Publishers and authors 
often have very different ideas on what the 
cover should accomplish and Les feels that 
the writers should have some say in the pack- 
aging process. ‘At this year’s British Fantasy 
Convention, I sat and listened to a panel of 
authors bemoaning the state of covers. 
Accepting the fact that they want something 
different from the publisher — they want 
something that reflects their status while the 
publisher wants to sell off the shelves — an 
author should have some say on the cover. 

‘On the other hand, there are authors who 
do have that clout, such as Barbara Cartland. 
You can’t tell me the covers on Barbara 
Cartland’s books are significantly better than 
the rest of those on the shelves.’ 

Les Edwards’ 1991 diary is filling fast, with 
two major Clive Barker graphic novels 
already underway, and new modules for the 
fantasy role playing game Hero Quest. He also 
wants to get back to illustrating book covers, 
an area which he has almost had to ignore 
during the past year. ‘I’ve just finished the 
last page of Son of Celluloid which is out in 
January from Eclipse and I’m also about to do 
another graphic novel for them which will be 
from an original Clive Barker short story. It’s 
already been mapped out and I’m sure that 
some of your readers will be pleased to hear 
that it has a high 
erotic content.’ 


Enter the world of 
LES 
EDWARDS 
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Win! A beautiful signed and numbered colour print. 

Acclaimed illustrator of numerous book covers, film posters and rock album 
covers, Les Edwards has provided us with ten rare poster prints of his painting 
The Priestess. Only 100 of these prints were run off, so you could possess a 
rarity. Just tell us which film recently received the Edwards’ treatment, even 
though the poster was not used in this country? Answers on the back of a 
postcard or sealed envelope to: PASS THE PRIESTESS COMPO, FEAR, 
NEWSFIELD, LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE SY8 1JW. All entries should be in by 
January 6, 1991, and, despite the glowing looks of love by many FEAR and 
Newsfield staffers, no you can’t bloody enter! 
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Far from burying his heart 
on Andromeda, in W H 
Smith’s or anywhere else, 
Brian Aldiss bares his soul 
to FEAR’s Stan Nicholls. 
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rian Aldiss began his 

career writing vignettes 

for The Bookseller, based 

on his experiences as an 

Oxford bookshop §assis- 

tant. ‘The Brightfount 

Diaries were very popu- 

lar, he recalls, ‘as the one 

bit of humour in an other- 

wise serious trade journal, and 

of course it was a good place to begin because 
all the publishers read it. 

‘Then out of the blue came this very jolly 
letter from Faber & Faber asking if I'd 
thought of putting them into a book. Well, I’d 
thought of nothing else, of course.’ 
Brightfount Diaries appeared in book form in 
1955. 

His first SF novel, the classic Non-Stop, 
had an equally smooth ride. ‘They said to me, 
“Brightfount is selling very well, what are you 
going to do for an encore?” I replied, rather 
hesitantly, I mean this was 1955, “Well, I’m 


In 1953 Roger Corman sold his first screen- 
play Monster From the Ocean Floor to Allied 
Artists. A Hollywood success by all standards, 
Corman went on form his own companies in 
order to free himself from major studio super- 
vision. Over the years, he has helped produce 
films like Nightfall, The Nest, The Terror 
Within, and Munchies. 

Now, for the first time in almost 20 years, 
Corman has returned to directing for his 50th 
film, Frankenstein Unbound, based on the 
novel of the same name by Brian Aldiss, with 
a script by himself and FX Feeney which 
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writing a science fiction novel”. The response 
I got at that time could pnly have come from 
Faber. They said: “Oh really? Jolly good! We 
all like science fiction’. 

‘There was almost no one else publishing 
SF then. One or two publishers had tried in 
the early 50’s. They'd simply gone over to 
New York, brought a list, and tried to promote 
it here. All those lists had failed. But Faber 
were publishing Edmund Crispin’s Best SF 
series, and that encouraged them to take me 
on. Non-Stop did quite well from the begin- 
ning, so it was plain sailing really.’ 

In Bury My Heart At W H Smith’s, Aldiss 
recounts how John Wyndham wanted him to 
collaborate on a novel about giant spiders. 

‘As you climb the writing ladder you're 
likened to all sorts of people, including I sup- 
pose inevitably H G Wells, but I was also 
likened to Wyndham. He reviewed one or two 
of my early books, quite fondly, in The 
Listener. He obviously felt there was some- 
thing there he could respond to, and thought I 


mixes genre elements and humour. 

But, before the project could get underway, 
Nick Bramble’s make-up, for the articulate, 
highly emotional creature, had to be designed. 
Facing the problems of copyrighted previous 
styles, it was up to Britain’s Nick Dudman, a 
master of the art of prosthetic make-up 
effects, to redesign the look of the legendary 
monster. Nick and his team have enhanced 
such films as Willow and Batman with their 
creations; their final concepts in Frankenstein 
Unbound seem to leap off the pages of a cor- 
rupted Gray's Anatomy. 


might collaborate with him. But there was no 
way I was going to do that. 

‘For one thing, I thought it was such a rot- 
ten idea. I actually like and admire spiders. 
They're fascinating, hardworking, ingenious, 
adaptable creatures. I’ve never seen them as 
a menace. 


COSY CATASTROPHE 

‘I can’t think whether Ballard or I coined the 
phrase “cosy catastrophe”,’ Aldiss says. ‘But 
this was one of the things with which Ballard 
charged Wyndham. That at the end of the 
novels things come together again and the 
bourgeois middle-class life is restored, even if 
on a reduced level, as in Day Of The Triffids. I 
think Ballard saw this as rather a safe thing, 
and was contemptuous of it. Rightly, in a way. 
Although I think he said the same thing 
about Greybeard, which I don’t regard as par- 
ticularly cosy. Indeed there’s a very chilling 
sentence in Greybeard, when nature has come 
back into its own, and it said, “the place had 


MAKING OF A MO 


With an impressive looking creature, 
Corman went about assembling an awe- 
inspiring cast. His two lead roles are played 
by seasoned actors: Dr Joseph Buchanan is 
played by John Hurt and Raul Julia plays the 
sinister Dr Frankenstein. Filling out the rest 
of the cast is Bridget Fonda as Mary Shelley 
and Michael Hutchence, of the rock group 
INXS, as Byron. 

Corman sought out the talents of Italian 
director of Photography Armando Nannuzzi- 
and production designer Enrico Tovaglieri to 
help create the atmosphere of the period. 


ceased to be England, it was just a country’. 
What | saw was the obliteration of England 
and all it stands for. 

Cosy is not the word one would readily 
apply to Brian Aldiss’ fiction. ‘’'m consumer- 
friendly to the word subversive. The destruc- 
tive element about Greybeard is that the 


things he is supposed to care about. This is 
meant to indicate that although he stands as it 
were as the hero for humanity — and presum- 
ably a humanity on which the author looks 
favourably — nevertheless he’s rather a dan- 
gerous customer. That’s how I see Man on the 
planet. It’s hard to see him in any other light.’ 


‘My next book will be a volume of cat poems. This is a 
sign that I have given up ambition. Aldiss writing cat 


poems? The mind boggles!’ 


character Timberlaine (Greybeard) is first 
seen firing off a gun unnecessarily; he’s shoot- 
ing a ferret or something. 

‘Almost the last glimpse you get of him is 
when he fires at one of the children, the very 


Location filming went ahead in Milan, Italy, 
and Bellagio on Lake Como. 

In the spirit, of the novel, Frankenstein 
Unbound is a thinking-man’s story. In addi- 
tion to the grand settings, production designs, 
special effects make-up and rich pool of acting 
talent, the film examines the question of sci- 
ence tampering with nature. Brian Aldiss’ 
tale is a rich example of good storytelling. The 
filmmakers hope to expand on that in the 
work’s translation to film. 

‘I wanted to draw a parallel between scien- 
tific research in the next century and scientif- 


Jaeger, 


Why choose SF to express these sort of sen- 
timents? “It’s a question that can’t be 
answered. What you're actually asking I 
think is a much wider question — why is it 
worth telling tales? Well of course it’s worth 


JB Macabre reports on the 
background to Frankenstein 
Unbound. 


ic research in the last century, explains 
Corman. ‘By making the man who goes back 
in time a scientist who is responsible for a 
great cataclysm, and then having him meet 
Frankenstein, we have kindred spirits. I draw 
that analogy a little more clearly than in the 
novel. If there’s a theme, it is the conse- 
quences that can occur from irresponsible 
scientific research.’ 

Produced by Roger, Thom Mount and Korbi 
Frankenstein Unbound will be 
released in the States by Twentieth Century 
Fox and in Europe by Warner Bros. 


telling tales because people respond to them, 
and get some imaginative warmth from them. 
Many of the objectives of SF, although the 
fans are reluctant to acknowledge this, are 
the objectives of ordinary fiction — to tell a 
tale that will be entertaining, and preferably 
enlightening in some little way as well. 

‘Why did I turn to SF? The fact is that 
when I was a small child I became convinced 
the world was not as it was represented by 
my parents and other grown-ups. I didn't 
believe it could be that cretinously dull. I felt 
that everything was extraordinary, but I still 
have that feeling. 


CHAOS THEORY 


‘T walk in our gardens, which my wife tends 
so carefully, and look at all the variety of flow- 
ers. I think it absolutely extraordinary that 
there should be so many flowers fulfilling the 
same purpose. They're all basically waiting to 
get pollinated, and yet they have a diversity 
of colours and strategies to do so, which I pre- 
sume is explicable in chaos theory. This sort 
of question — these metaphysical questions 
— puzzled me as a child. For this reason, I 
wanted to write SF. I felt subversive about 
the world. 

‘It hasn't really got anything to do with the 
future, or having characters barging in on a 
bar on Venus or far Andromeda. You put the 
future before your readers as a looking glass; 
Look thou upon this picture and on this, in 
Hamlet’s words. Science fiction is there to 
point out the strangeness of the universe we 
live in now.’ 

SF is seen as an insular genre, and Aldiss 
has done perhaps more than most in making 
it accessible to a wider readership. ‘A lot of 
people — I suppose I’ve been one of them — 
rail against the ghetto walls behind which SF 
is presumably penned,’ he says. ‘But the fact 
is that those walls have often been built from 
the inside, by the fans, the writers and the 
editors. It’s no longer possible to think of 
England as the mainstream of just about any- 
thing you care to mention. Certainly it’s not 
the centre of SF. The centre of SF is in the 
United States, and the New York publishing 
industry. But the American publishers are the 
people who are most fervent on confining SF 
to a genre. 

‘The covers on science books, for instance, 
are little to do with the individuality of the 
book. The covers are generic signifiers. If 
there’s a rocketship in the background and in 
the middle-distance something resembling a 
dragon, and in the foreground a half-naked 
man and woman, this tells you what you're 
going to get inside. It tells you it’s like the one 
you read last month.’ 

Bury My Heart contains the comment that, 
‘Science fiction was once impoverished by its 
isolation. Now it stands in danger of being 
impoverished by its popularity.’ Is this new- 
found popularity, and the increasing catego- 
rization imposed by publishers, driving out 
the genuirely off-beat writers? ‘That may be 
so, but equally they may prefer to remove 
themselves from the field. I would think this 
is what people like Tom Disch and 
Christopher Priest have been doing. 

‘What I do miss is the deflationary element 
that’s gone out of SF. One of the salutary 
effects of SF, shall we say in the 40s and 50s, 
was precisely that the wit in it was deflation- 
ary. I’m thinking of the sort of wit that Fred 
Pohl exercised with Kornbluth in The Space 
Merchants. William Tenn, Sheckley of course, 
and the early Ballard were on the whole 
deflationary. They didn’t put mankind on the 
glorious pedestal that for instance Star Wars 


did’ 
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‘It would be pleasant if 
the alternative to . 
oblivion was a nice lit- 
tle seat on an air-con- 
ditioned satellite a 
hundred miles up, 
good viewing facilities 
and plenty of 

whisky ...’ 


EXCESSES 
Although a champion of British SF, Aldiss 
admits to a passion for the American version. 
‘The truth is I prefer American SF. American 
SF was what I grew up on. I feel there’s move- 
ment in American SF, despite its excesses. 

‘The absurdity I cavil against is when 
British writers try to write like Americans. 
Eric Frank Russell was a prime example. But 
I still think good things are done over here. 
One of the most brilliant novels of the 80s 
was Holdstock’s Mythago Wood. I can't 
remember when I read a novel with greater 
curiosity to see what was going to happen on 
the next page.’ 

It’s interesting that Aldiss’ Frankenstein 
Unbound and Dracula Unbound were based 


on classics of the SF and horror genres’ 


inspired by dreams; and dreams played on 
important role in his early life. ‘I was certain- 
ly haunted by a remarkable dream when I 
was a small child, a rather nasty dream of 
reincarnation, which would wake me scream- 
ing, he explains. ‘I dreamed I was a wizard 
who was burnt at the stake, and the last 
moments were always the flames coming up 
around me. These dreams were long before I’d 
heard of reincarnation. I had an absolute ter- 
ror that I had been a wizard in my last incar- 
nation. I’ve never overcome my aversion to 
the idea of there being another life. Once is 
enough, thank God. 

‘In the case of Frankenstein, Mary Shelley's 
quite clear about the dream, and has left us 
an account of it. It’s interestingly the same 
date as Byron’s poem Darkness, which begins: 
I had a dream which was not all a dream. 
Presumably some kind of hypnopompic state. 
I imagine Mary may Also have been in that 
state between sleeping and waking when 
visions come. 


MALIGN PARODY 


‘Dracula and Frankenstein are really quite 
unalike, it seems to me. One at the beginning 
of the 19th century, one at the end. However 
they seem to be both about the failure of reli- 
gion in a way. They seem to be about some 
sort of malign parody of Christianity, certain- 
ly so in the case of Victor Frankenstein's poor 
creature, who is forever quoting Paradise 
Lost.’ 

Is he tempted to extend the Unbound pro- 
cess to a third book? ‘Actually I’ve done it two 
and a half times, because there’s also The 
Saliva Tree, which could be called H G Wells 
Unbound, were that not an ungainly title. 
The point about doing Frankenstein and 
Dracula is that I had a lot to say about their 
two creators, who appear in both the stories. 
The first two were strongly connected with 
my feelings about SF and how one should 
regard it. This is the mechanism of the 
Unbound books, if there were to be another 
one. 

He rejects the idea of writing an Unbound 
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book around a non-genre classic. ‘If you take 
someone from ordinary literature the element 
of parody enters, and that isn’t what I wanted 
to do. For instance, if you did Oedipus 
Unbound, then inevitably it would be a frolic 
with chaps in robes. The novels have a certain 
amount of humour in them, but they’re not 
parody. I'd quite like to do Hamlet Unbound, 
because I love Hamlet and know it very well, 
and it would be fun to treat him as a real 
character. But the idea doesn’t really sit easi- 
ly. It’s better to do it with a fantasy or SF 
novel. I suppose one could do Hubbard 
Unbound ... 

Aldiss was not involved in adapting Roger 
Corman’s forthcoming movie of Frankenstein 
Unbound. ‘By the time they contacted me 
they'd already got a screenplay written. For a 
long time Corman had been wanting to do a 
Frankenstein film, and couldn’t get anyone to 
write a script he liked. Then he remembered 
that when working for Paramount in the mid- 
70s he read a novel he liked called 
Frankenstein Unbound. He tried to turn this 
book up. Such is my great popularity in 
California that no copy was found one end of 
the state to the other. Eventually I think they 
got one through the public library in Oregon 
somewhere. So a lot is owed to Corman’s good 
memory. 

‘Corman is such a charming man, very 
pleasant to deal with, very amiable. We had 
him to dinner and I said, “Well our hero sur- 
vives this encounter; you will have to do a 
sequel. Dracula Unbound”. “Oh, I like the 
idea,” he said. I feel very fortunate Roger 
Corman has filmed Frankenstein Unbound, 
and there’s a possibility that he or someone 
else will film Dracula Unbound,’ 

There is also a chance that Stanley Kubrick 
may finally get around to filming the short 
story Supertoys Last All Summer Long, which 
he has wanted to make since 1975. ‘Kubrick’s 
one of the world’s great obsessives, so some- 
thing might come of it eventually.’ 


CAT POEMS? 

On August 16th Brian Aldiss celebrated his 
65th birthday. After his sixtieth, he made a 
resolution. ‘I suffer from a peculiar fugitive 
illness called spot-viral fatigue syndrome. It’s 
a less severe form of ME, I believe. It afflicts 
creative people and, I was told, people who 
are very ambitious and haven't quite achieved 
the niche they desired. I thought that might 
be my situation. Thereupon, instead of giving 
up smoking — well I gave up smoking too — I 
slowly and surely have given up ambition, 
which is a drug just like nicotine. My next 
book will be a volume of cat poems. This is a 
sign that I have given up ambition. Aldiss 
writing cat poems? The mind boggles! 

‘What I have achieved is a decent standard 
of living for my family, and a happy family 
moreover, which is rather nice. Considering I 
was absolutely flat broke at the age of 38, 
that’s not too bad. So I’ve settled for what the 
world would call lesser things, but which for 
me have assumed much greater value. Their 
true value.’ 

Some years ago, he gave a radio interview 
in which he said the unfairness of life was its 
brevity, and not having the chance to see how 
things will work for the human race. ‘Of 
course that’s wishful thinking. But it seems to 
me you are just getting together a rather good 
and viable world picture, and at that point 
you slide into a decline. Just when, if there 
wasn't physical infirmity, you could probably 
be a lot more useful. 

‘There’s no doubt this is a crisis humanity’s 
going to face over the next hundred years. 
There may be a genetic possibility, for 


instance, to increase longevity by a factor of 
ten. I don’t know, though. I mean, old men are 
such bastards, as we see in China. So per- 
haps, it wouldn’t be a good idea. The thoughy 
of being governed by someone a thousand 
years old is rather creepy. 

‘But it would be pleasant if the alternative 
to oblivion was a nice little seat on an air con- 
ditioned satellite a hundred miles up, good 
viewing facilities and plenty of whisky, look- 
ing down and seeing what’s happening to 
Lithuania, Albania not to mention Northern 
Ireland.’ 


DEPRESSIVE PERSONALITIES 
In Bury My Heart, Aldiss refers to the fact 
that many writers suffer from depressive per- 
sonalities. Was he saying this applies to him- 
self? ‘I think for much of my life I have been 
depressed within the clinical meaning of the 
term. A lot of my insights were derived not 
only from a study of myself, but also from 
recent researches into the question, showing 
how, to make a writing life tolerable, it helps 
to be a depressive personality. It means you 
can spend long hours by yourself, for 
instance, quite happily. Silence, solitude, 
exile, the old Roman prescription. 

‘I can only say that writing has in a way 
provided a resolution to certain problems. But 
since they are mine, and an integral part of 
me, I don’t see them as problems any more. 
Indeed I see them as part of the mythology of 
Aldiss. 'm my own mythology, I’ve created 
myself to a large extent. I'm my own 
Frankenstein’s monster. Why do you create 
these legends for yourself? Because they're 
benevolent. I’m benevolent to myself, and 
thus I hope to be benevolent to my family, 
which is’ one of my prime interests in life. 
Maybe benevolent to the SF field. But of 
course, if you wrote that down, they'd be on 
me like a pack of wolves. 

‘Why? Because it sounds rather patronis- 
ing, that’s why!’ 
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AER 7: 
F ONLY 
IN THE 
LAND OF 


here were no questions in 
the wilderness. 

The debris of our camp 
was lit by a cold glow that 
came down from the sky. 
How? I don’t know. We 


STORM 
CONSTANTINE 


This story is the only Wraeththu short 
story I have written. As a_ brief 
“introduction, for those who have not 
encountered the Wraeththu trilogy, the 
Wraeththu are a race of hermaphroditic 
beings — having both male and female 
characteristics in one body — who 
emerged from the ruins of the world as 
humanity were on the down curve of 
existence. They are a metaphor for 
evolution, being equipped, in both 
physical and psychic senses, to transcend 
humanity’s ham-fisted errors. The 
birthing of the Wraeththu was painful, 
however, as birthings generally are, and 
wiped the knowledge of their potential 
from their conscious minds. Now, they 
have to discover it for themselves and, for 
some, the task proves too strenuous. 


couldn’t see the stars from there, and the 


sun and moon wore shrouds of 
impenetrable cloud, shining unseen 
above. We knew of these heavenly 


guardians, for they were in our legends 
and rituals. We spoke to them often, but 
we never looked into their faces. Our 
tribe was Obliviata, the Forgotten, 
aimlessly treading the Wheel of Life, 
around and around. 

We were hardly ever cold in the 
wilderness, but never too warm either, 
never starving, never sated; existing in a 
tenuous state, between comfort and 
discomfort. To the east, the empty grey 
tower of a wasteland town pokes at the 
sky, a place where lichens thrive. We 
gathered the lichens. Some could be used 
for healing, some for enabling the eyes to 
see beyond the edge of the world, some 
for poisons. The most toxic has the name 
of Sweetbreath, because its perfume 
makes you weep with poignant joy before 
the dreams of death begin. 

It was said, among the hara of my 
tribe, that people craved death from the 
Sweetbreath because the visions in its 
exhalations made our fragile lives seem 
too wearing and pointless an experience 


to endure. The victims of this candid 
fragrance gather handfuls of the lichen, 
filling their mouths and eyes and noses 
with its taste, its seductive aroma. Death 
might not come fast, but it is without 
pain, without regret. The dream becomes 
reality, becomes the final sinking that we 
all crave, all seek; becomes the numbing 
kiss that leaves only the lips sensitive to 
heat and pain. I have seen them, those 
people, as they ete They were all 
smiling. 
T o the south lie the plains, the 
canyons, where flames grow from the 
earth like flowers: red flowers. Gangarad 
the shaman told us that it was possible to 
pick those flowers, the sweet, hot fruit of 
fire. You could walk right in and take 
them in your arms. Somebody asked him, 
‘But do they burn?’ He smiled and said 
the caress of fire must necessarily always 
burn. ‘Then why do it?’ 

‘Because, for a moment, you can'be at 
one with that element. You can take it 
and taste it, the heat of it touches your 
soul. Though it will scorch your body 
black, you can pick the blossoms of fire, 
that are the tears of the Great Lion, the 
dew of the Rising Sun beyond the veil.’ 
These are the words of Gangarad, whose 
left hand was almost transparent from 
the scalding embrace of Fire. He was 
cautious. There are some that never 
came back from the south. 

To the west lay the wide, sluggish river 
we called the Torrent Of If Only. Perhaps 
this was because nobody ever followed it 
far enough to discover where it ended. ‘If 
only we could go with the river,’ hara 
would say as they sat on the sulphurous 
banks. It disappeared into a_ haze, 
sometimes with a gleam like gun-metal, 


sometimes green and slick as_ the 
undulating spine of a great serpent. If 
you drank the waters from the river of If 
Only you could live your dreams, but 
from a distance. I and my friend Omarel 
did do, just once. 

I saw the wildevacas: fade away. 
Around me grass sprang like living wires 
from a fertile soil. Across the field, a slow 
figure moved towards me that had no 
face — for I faced the west, which is the 
direction of the twilight — but, all the 
same, I knew it to be myself; a self that 
was strong and free. I held out my arms 
for the uniting, the melding of flesh that 
could make me whole and spirit me away 
from the wilderness, but my body 
remained cold. I looked down. I stood in a 
circle of ash, where nothing grew, and I 
knew that wherever I trod that ash 
would be with me, blinding me to reality. 
The figure glided past me; blind, 
wandering, searching. I roared with 
despair and found myself beside the 
Torrent of If Only once again, my chest 
constricted with a grief too great to be 
contained by flesh, that had to be 
screamed and screamed away. 

The north was hidden from us. Nobody 
knew what lay that way. All we could see, 
far away, was a black wall that the 
shamans said was smooth as glass, and 
poisonous to the flesh. We wére also told 
that the wilderness was so large, it could 
never have been traversed in one 
lifetime, on foot. 


oOo 


ometimes, travellers came in from 

the east, because hara lived in the 
old cities there. They treated us with 
contempt, because they had Old Things 
The Men Had Left Behind which, they 
said, made life easier for them. We 
tolerated this behaviour so that we could 
choose from the goods they brought for 
trade. Ananke, with the seeking eyes, 
once bargained for a silver net for me 
that I could wear around my neck. I wore 
it all the time for there were stars within 


it and stories of the past, where the 
wildernesses were but earth’s own 
secrets and not a violent testimony 
bequeathed by humanity. I had known 
for a while that Ananke liked me, and I 
liked him, although he had a reputation 
for eccentricity. When he gave me the 
silver, I lay in the dust and opened 
myself to him. Afterwards, I found I 
needed to do that again and again. 
Ananke did not seem to mind. He liked to 
speak about the stars to me because they 
were important to him. I just wanted to 
inhale so that his scent was with me even 
when he wasn’t there. 

‘T am a star, he said, ‘and at the end of 
each of my glowing points, there is a 
different feeling for you.’ 

I didn’t know whether I was supposed 
to laugh at that, but I did. We used to 
laugh a lot, but sometimes I felt it was 
only a superficial thing, like the gleam on 
water that hides the dark currents 
beneath. I wondered what it could be 
that was hidden within the laughter and 
whether I would like it. Ananke spoke to 
me with his eyes, trusting that I 
understood his silent language. I don’t 


‘| held out my 
arms for the 
uniting, the 
melding of flesh 
that could make 
me whole and 
spirit me away 
from the 
wilderness, but 
my body 
remained cold’ 


think I ever really did. And I never found 
out what lay within the laughter. 

Then there was the time when Isatar 
went mad from the pull of the hidden 
moon and attacked me in the dark, by 
the river. I don’t know why he chose me, 
but he tore my skin, and the silver net 
that Ananke had given me was lost in the 
dust forever. Poor Isatar. I had to hold 
him close for a whole day until he could 
see properly again. 

Ananke went strange as a red eye. He 
no longer laughed, and, soon afterwards, 
gave himself up for sacrifice at the Doon 
Tower in the east, so there were no more 
gifts’ for me. I gathered the special 
mushroom for him that weeps indigo 
blood and performed a ritual all by 
myself iz: his memory. 


eOOoo 


wish that could have been a turn of 

the Wheel in my life, but it wasn’t. 
Days came and went, as always. We 
gathered the lichens, charmed dew into 
our metal troughs, and fought those who 
came to steal our land. At night, I stared 
at the sky, as I always did, remembering 
the feel of Ananke’s hands on my waist, 
his breath against my neck, his scent in 
my throat. I couldn’t understand why I 
felt so strange, so sad, so empty, why all I 
could think about was him. Before he 
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left, he’d said to me, ‘I’m going to Noon.’ 
It had surprised me. No one went there 
unless they wanted to die, and Ananke 
was a respected figure in our tribe. As far 
as I could see, he had everything to live 
for. 

‘Why?’ I'd asked, truly puzzled. 

He’d sighed and looked around him 


and then at me. ‘Because I can 
remember.’ 

‘Remember what?’ 

‘When things were pure. When I 


believed in the stars.’ 

I couldn’t understand him. It seemed 
nonsense. ‘And that makes you seek 
Doon? You won't be able to think about 
those things again after that!’ 

He'd given me an odd, almost fearful 
look, and had touched my shoulders with 
his long hands. ‘No,’ he’d said and put his 
lips against my mouth. So strange. He 
did not give me breath at all, just his 
touch. And then he left me. 


. ee ad 


ometimes I went to sing and dance in 

the ruins, behind the low-slung 
canopies and tents of the tribe. In my 
head, the sky was a different colour and 
the air full of rich scents. There, my 
confusing thoughts of Ananke could 
express themselves in movement, which I 
found more comfortable. Once, as I 
danced, a mad nomad came upon me and 
said, ‘You are lost! You are all lost!’ 

I asked him what he meant and he 
shook his head, muttering words I could 
not hear. I wanted to understand because 
I believe that all insane people must be 
incredibly wise, but he’d said all he 
wanted to say and only slapped at my 
hands when I approach him. ; 

After that, I walked alone to the foot of 
the Tower of Doon, expecting to see blood 
upon the stones outside, but there was 
nothing there. It was silent and lifeless, 
and I was too afraid to go inside in case it 
thought I had come for death. I sat and 
leaned against its smooth side and 
thought of Ananke’s hair and eyes for a 
while. Then a strange thing happened. I 
stood up and walked towards the east; 
just kept on going. There was no 
conscious thought that initiated this 
action; no decision that I could recognize. 
I just found myself walking. 

‘This is senseless!’ I thought, because I 
had no water or food with me, and it 
would be very easy to get lost among the 
fallen towers and skeleton stones of the 
dead towns. There would be _ hostile 
creatures and hostile tribes living there 
too but, even knowing these things, I did 
not want to turn back. I could not turn 
back. 


oOOoe 


F or a long time, I hardly saw a living 
creature, just the odd stray cur who 
whined and winced when it saw me, 
before darting away. Later, as the sun 
began to sink, a troupe of young harlings 
emerged from a grating at my feet, “and 
pelted me with stinking mud and sharp 
stones. I ran, and they did not follow. 
When the dark came, I happened 
across a palm-stroker sitting in the dirt 
by the side of an old road, in the shadow 
of a tumbled house. By that time I was 
feeling hungry and thirsty. Corroding 
dust had shredded my sandals and had 
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started work on my feet. I had kept 
walking for hours, my mind a fierce star 
of confusing light, leading me to only the 
gods know where. The palm-stroker, 
clearly taking pity on me, offered his 
hand out of the darkness, and told me he 
could change my future for the price of a 
pitcher of sweet juice. I looked around 
the desolate, empty landscape and 
replied that he would be hard-pressed to 
find somewhere to buy such a luxury, 
even if I could afford it. ‘You have seeking 
eyes,’ he told me. ‘Maybe for your breath 
I will change your future anyway.’ 

I squatted down beside him. He had a 
small fire of twigs and moss, and I 
noticed a grey loaf of bread, half-eaten, 
protruding from a worn, leather bag at 
his feet. He caught the direction of my 
gaze. ‘Is it only Hunger’s Haunt, then, 
that brings me your company, rather 
than a need for my art?’ 

I had to tell him. ‘I walked to the tower 
of Doon and it made me keep on walking. 
Perhaps that is my death. Perhaps I need 
your talents more than I realize, more 
than I need to quiet the beast gnawing 
my belly.’ 

The palm-stroker laughed and offered 
me some of what he had. ‘Where do you 
come from, little seeker?’ he asked as he 
watched me eat. 

‘From the west. I belong to a tribe that 
lives beside the Torrent of If Only.’ 

‘Ah, the Obliviata, the Forgotten Ones. 
You see, I have heard of you. Maybe, you 
are not as lost as you imagine. I know too 
that you sprang from the ruins of the 
tribes of Uigenna, from their blood upon 
the ground, in fact. You are far from the 
territory of your parent tribe here, you 
know, or perhaps I should say, the 
memory of your parent tribe.’ 

‘T didn’t know we had a parent tribe.’ I 
was more interested in what was in my 
mouth than what my ancestry might be. 

‘Didn’t your hostling, or your father, 
tell you the tales that are carried by 
mind, the Speaking tradition?’ 

‘T never knew my father. He could be 
anyone. My hostling died from a toxic 
wound when the Grey-Limbs came and 
attacked us. I was very small then. I can 
only remember his hands — not his voice, 
his eyes or anything else.’ 

he palm-stroker nodded, though I 

doubt if he was interested in details 
of my personal history. He was looking at 
my mouth and asked me to unbraid my 
hair, which I did. ‘So hidden from the sun 
and moon are we, yet they live on in the 
hair of our children,’ he said, stroking it. 
‘Where will you walk to, little seeker? 
Will you walk until you die?’ 

‘If that is my fate perhaps you can 
change it,’ I suggested. He lifted my 
hands in his own and looked at them 
keenly. 

‘You have lost a lover.’ It started as a 
statement then somehow changed into a 
question when he looked at me. I knew 
he meant to confuse me, for love is one of 
the words used in the past to cover 
untruths of feelings. We, being more 
evolved, called this thing aruna, which 
was the connection of bodies, and much 
more truthful. 

‘T have heard talk of this,’ I replied. ‘I 
know what you mean. If aruna is love, 
then what you say is true. The har who 
touched me most went to Doon. I never 
saw him again.’ 

‘And what is this Doon you speak of?’ 


‘The tower, as I told you. The one that 
made me walk. Those that seek death go 
there to find it, I suppose. I only went 
there to remember Ananke. I had no 
intention of seeking death, or at least I’m 
not conscious of doing so.’ 

‘There are no towers that bring death 
in this city.’ 

‘This is no longer a city, and how can 
you know about the towers? Many 
strange things can be found here. 
Anything is possible. This much I know 
for sure.’ 

The palm-stroker raised his brows, but 
said nothing. He resumed his scrutiny of 
my destiny. I watched him wrinkle his 
nose and shake his head. After a while, 
this discomfited me so much that I 
snatched away my hands. ‘Clearly, you 
don’t find much joy in what you see,’ I 
said. 

‘Nothing is permanent,’ he replied. 
‘That’s what I do — change the future.’ 

‘Then change it.’ 

‘First I must have my silver — in this 
case the molten metal of your loins, the 
priceless currency of your breath. The 
future for you as I see it is this: very 
shortly we shall be part of each other, 
which I shall enjoy. Then we shall see 
about the rest.’ 

He had about him the heady aroma of 
desire, which filled the dull night air 
with flowers. When he removed his robes 
I could see the marks of old scars upon 
his chest and arms, the marks of 
deprivation which were the revelation of 
his ribs and hips. I lay down in the dust 
and ashes and he said ‘You are far too 
passive.’ It was not a comment I felt the 
need to respond to. He gave me visions of 
crimson skies, a sweet smell of smoke 
that brought the dawn with it and a 
single bird high in the light grey sky, 
dipping and soaring. We had taken aruna 
through the night, yet it had not seemed 
that long. I held out my hands. ‘You 
promised,’ I said. 

The palm-stroker smiled. He rubbed 
my fingers with his thumbs and pushed 
hard against the skin of my palms. 

‘Little need,’ he said. ‘You will find 
what you seek in the Tower of Doon. Go 
back and climb it. Face the direction of 
what is hidden and — perhaps — 
something may be revealed.’ 

I looked over my shoulder. To the west, 
I could see the crooked finger of Doon 
against the sky. Climb it? Clearly, this 
har was insane and I had wasted my 
essence on him. My palms tingled. ‘You 
doubt my words,’ said the palm-stroker. 

‘Is death my only future then? Did you 
do this to me?’ 

He shook his head. ‘A long time ago, 
your people were cursed into the 
wilderness. As time goes on, it may be 
that the curse fades and some of you may 
escape it.’ 

‘What curse? Why?’ 

The palm-stroker got to his feet and 
slung his bag over his shoulder. ‘It may 
be that your fate was to wander 
eastwards until some calamity befell you 
or you were adopted into some other lost 
tribe. I changed your future for you, as I 
promised. Now I must go. Take my 
advice, do what I say.’ He bowed and 
expressed a sweeping farewell with his 
free arm. I watched him clamber over the 
rubble, robes flapping, towards another 
spire of smoke, where others might wait 
for his art. 


For a while I felt quite alone and 
kicked at the ashes of his fire. There 
seemed little to do. Life was beginning to 
creep around me; the suggestion of 
hidden hara, furtive animals or curious 
spirits. I turned around and walked back 
the way I had come. 


. ee ed 


here was luck for me on the return. A 

small group of traders, attracted by 
my loose hair, which in their body 
language signalled in invitation of some 
kind, encouraged me to share their fire. I 
spent most of the day with them, 
listening to their tales of the city circuits. 
They spoke of places where hara had set 
themsleves up as kings, like men, and 
gave orders in loud voices, clawing back 
the ruins into some kind of order. They 
told me of other places, where everybody 
lives alone, shunning all contact except 
on certain nights, when wild, orgiastic 
rituals take place for the conception of 


‘The har whose 
arms had held 
me muttered in 
his sleep, no 
doubt feeling the 
cold, but I was 
already off into 
the night, 
shivering like 
prey, determined 
as a hunter’ 


harlings. And there were places too, at 
the end of all tales, where life and death 
have become inseparable, and strange 
creatures of light and dark walk the 
shattered stone. I wasn’t sure how much 
to believe of what the traders told me. 

Half-way through the night a pull from 
the west dragged me from under the 
blanket I was sharing and to my feet. 
The har whose arms had held me 
muttered in his sleep, no doubt feeling 
the cold, but I was already off into the 
night, shivering like prey, determined as 
a hunter. 


Oooo 


I n the grey pre-dawn, I reached the 
steps of the listing spire that is the 
Tower of Doon. The cracked glass and 
crumbling, granular stone were close 
enough for me to touch, should I want to 
do so. I paused on the threshold and tried 
to peer through the dark glass. There 
was nothing to see. It was all too dim. 
Knowing I could only go forward, I took a 
great lungful of air and stepped through 
the door. 

It was disappointing. I had expected 
arcane and terrible things, but all that 
faced me was merely rubbish; faded 
writing on the walls, old strips of cloth 
and paper hanging down from the walls 
and ceiling. Well, I thought, then I must 
go up. And up and up and up. There was 
no sound in the tower of Doon, other than 
my own bare feet on the greasy stone. I 
could smell damp though, and in places 


the walls were moist and rotten. It was 
almost completely dark in there. Had 
Ananke trodden these steps before me? 
What had been in his mind? It occurred 
to me, for the first time, that he could not 
have felt much true liking for me, to 
leave me so abruptly and so finally. If it 
had been me in his place, would he have 
wandered into the ruins in his grief? 
Would he now be climbing these steps? 
Somehow, I thought not. Questions filled 
my head, and just a faint whisper of 
anger. Was it really Ananke I was looking 
for? Was it he who'd dragged my feet to 
the east, or something else? I paused in 
the dim light and it was so far to go back 
down, so far to carry on up. I had no 
weapons with me. This was senseless. I 
kept on climbing. 


Ooo 


[o> to a floor with glass walls all 
around. Most of them were cracked, all 
of them were dirty, so it meant that a 
strange light came into the building 
there. The sun was beginning to rise. 
Tired of climbing, I decided to investigate 
the rooms. I must have been virtually at 
the summit of Doon for the glass-walled 
place was really a sort of path that curled 
around the edge of the tower, with rooms 
leading off it. 

I walked along the path, around and 
around, peering into the rooms. They all 
seemed empty. Looking out through the 
glass, I could see for such a long way. I 
had never seen so far. It made the world 
look so small. In the distance, I could 
even see dark dots that I thought might 
be the tents of my tribe, and there was a 
glinting, sulky stripe that just had to be 
the Torrent. A heat haze to the south 
proclaimed the boundary to the realm of 
fire. And to the north ... Nothing could 
have prepared me for what I saw in that 
direction. 

There was a great tumble of stones, 
each one bigger than the sky itself; grey 
and black and brown. Paler ribbons 
threaded through them that looked like 
deep walkways through the rock, some of 
them coruscating slightly as if water 
flowed there. Ragged birds hung over the 
sharp peaks of the stones, screaming in 
the new day. 

The north, of all the directions of the 
world, it was the most fascinating, 
because we knew so little about it. From 
the territory of the Obliviata, all that 
could be seen of it were black cliffs in the 
distance, but here ... I was awed by the 
size and splendour of the bare rock. How 
many hara had stood as I stood now, 
gazing out through the glass, perhaps 
waiting for death, and unsure how to 
claim it for their own? Was Doon the 
shrine of self-destruction — the dark cup, 
the razor knife? I had seen no sign of life 
or death here. Doon was empty. I was 
sure of it. 

And then the sun lifted himself from 
the bed of dawn, rising up behind the 
Tower of Doon, up over the cracked and 
fallen city, up above the broken needles of 
other, lesser towers, to stretch out the 
sleepy limbs of his muted light over the 
mountains before me. It happened 
suddenly, as if there had been a crack in 
the enveloping clouds — which I knew 
was impossible — but the grey and the 
brown and the black of the hidden north 
absorbed the light and threw it back to 


me in a splash of colour: green and 
purple, dark blue and yellow. 

blinked against the unbelievable 

vision, this hallucination of exploding 
light and life. There before me, far away, 
I could see the sparkling foam of water 
falling, the placid gleam of a great lake, 
the moving black motes that became, as I 
stared, a slow-moving herd of beasts 
loping to the water. There were great. 
forests that swept down onto lawns of 
flashing green, starred with acid-bright 
blooms. The Tower of Doon took the sun, 
impaled upon its crown, and showed me 
this: this that existed, unseen by the 
Forgotten hara, above the black cliffs, the 
gateways of impenetrable, vertical stone. 
This. If ’'d known the word then, I’d have 
called it Paradise. 

In those moments, as I blinked at the 
hills, I thought of my tribe scrubbing, 
banished, exiled in the wilderness and 
how they never questioned what might 
lie beyond the boundaries. All we needed 
was courage to investigate. We could 
follow the Torrent to its end. We could 
run across the plains of fire. There had to 
be another side to the ruined towns — 
they couldn’t go on for ever — and above 
the black cliffs, there was life. Whatever 
we had done to be imprisoned within the 
wilderness, within the city, within 
ourselves meant nothing. There were no 
real barriers to cross other than those 
erected by our own lassitude, our idle 
acceptance of the very least because it 
required effort to attain the very most. 
Some hara must know the truth because 
they came from far away and yet they 
never told us. The palm-stroker had 
known obviously. This was the secret of 
the Tower of Doon. Death, yes, maybe, 
but not extinction of the flesh. Ananke 
must have seen this. Did his bones still 
lie here or ... I looked towards the north 
once again. I felt hot tears gather in my 
eyes. It was a strange experience and 
oddly cleansing. I wept aloud, as a 
harling might, as the harling I'd once 
been probably had, at the time his 
hostling had become cold for ever. I could 
not remember. To me, the release was the 
first of its kind. I had not wept for 
Ananke. 

‘You did not come back for me,’ I said, 
and punched the thick glass with my 
hand. ‘Why didn’t you come back? Why?’ 
There was grief, hot and hard, around me 
on every side, that I could not escape. 
There was anger too, but it would not 
stop me following him. We might never 
meet again, but my future had been 
changed for me. I would follow. I would 
find a way through the black cliffs and 
soon my feet would be trampling grass, 
not ash, and my vision self would have a 
face, and it would embrace me, and I 
would be whole. 


There are no _ questions in the 


wilderness... 
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while.’ The idea of her son wanting to 
become a Priest was still a_ little 
frightening to her; the memory of some of 
her confessionals made her shudder to 
think that she might have made them to 
her own son. 

‘It aint — is not — a religious book, 
mum, he grinned as he put the book 
down. ‘It's Sci-Fi. You know I like those. 
He picked up the scuttle and bowed with 
boyish grace, ‘Coals for madam coming 


he smiled at him suddenly, seeing 

) again how his clean-cut good looks so 
closely matched her own. ‘You're a good 
lad, Donny, she said. ‘Sorry, I snapped.’ 
She stood up. ‘I’m going up to change 
now. 

‘Going out with Charlie Dawlish 
again?’ Donny asked casually, his hand 
on the door handle. 

She flinched perceptibly. ‘What d’you 
mean, again? You know he’s your dad's 
partner. Dad goes abroad and gets the 
contracts, Charlie stays home to see the 
work is done. We have to keep in touch; 
why, what’s the matter?’ She looked at 
the slim firelit youth with the flames 
dancing from his brass bucket; God, he 
was old enough to see these things. Why 
hadn’t she noticed? 

‘Course you have to see him, Donny 
said easily. “Thing is, I don't like him very 
much. Don't like those smart-ass things 
he says. 
She laughed in relief. ‘God, Donny, he’s 
only kidding. Sorry again — I shouldn't 
have used the Lords name in vain. When 
you are a Priest you can give me a couple 
of Hail Marys. 
‘Don't be daft, he said, opening the 
door. ‘Everyone does it.’ 

he coal-house was a windowless 

brick building a few paces from the 
back door. The house they had recently 
moved into was itself a solid red-brick 
Victorian building, originally coal-heated 
before being modernized almost beyond 
recognition. Mrs Spring's latest fad had 
caused the old coal-house to be bought 
back into use for its original purpose. 
Donny switched on the light and put the 
gleaming bucket down carefully at the 
edge of the hillock of coal. 
His mother had gone over the top 
again, he reckoned; she must have got at 
least two tons for this their first order, 
and he was sure it was the wrong sort of 
coal for an ordinary house fire. Some of 
the cobs were near enough a foot long, 
thick black seamy stuff that glistened 
wetly beneath the single naked light- 
bulb. Still, it burned well, he thought; no 
doubt it was the best and most expensive 


hank goodness we 
bought a house with a 
chimney! Alice Spring 
stretched her long legs 
towards the dancing 
flames of the coal fire. 
‘Don't you think it looks great, Donny?’ 
The boy logked up from his book at the 
patterns cast by the flames on the brand- 
new grate and _ surrounding brass 
ornaments and admitted that it did look 
good, In all his fourteen years he had 
only known central heating, and all this 
was a new thing. ‘It'd be OK but for the 
coal-carrying!’ he grinned, his impish face 
changing shape with the flickering flame. 
‘But can't we have a light on? | can 
hardly read.’ 
This was another of his mother’s fads, 
he thought. It would run its course, but 
in the meantime they would have to sit 
in semi-darkness in a room with enough 
art-decor lighting for a Hollywood film 
set. Sometimes he wished they werent 
quite so well-off. 
‘C'mon, Donny, she said. ‘It isn’t that 
much trouble to bring in the.odd bucket 
of coal — and it’s a bonny bucket, too.’ She 
gazed absently at the ornamental brass 
scuttle by the fireside. ‘When your dad 
comes home next month he'll give you a 
hand.’ She glanced at him, curled up on 
the corner of the settee, intent again on 
his book, and felt a sudden flare of 
irritation. ‘Anyway, other boys have 
chores to do, Jackie Scott delivers papers 
twice a day, and ...’ : 
‘It's OK mum, he said, ‘I was only 
kidding. And to prove it Ill fill ‘er up 
right now. He knew the signs well 
enough. ‘It aint just a matter of 
shovelling it in, yknow, It comes in 
bloody great chunks that you have to 
batter into submission.’ 
‘Don't swear, she said, automatically. 
‘And don't say ain't. Do you good to get 
your nose out of a book for a bit, anyway. 
We know you want to go into the Church, 
but at least be a normal boy for a little 
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on the market. 

He picked up the coal hammer from a 
shelf and whacked at a hunk of coal the 
size of two house-bricks. The hammer felt 
good in his hand; it must be as old as the 
house itself, he thought — a solid, 
Victorian tool with “coal hammer” etched 
deeply into its rusting head. The piece of 
coal split satisfying along its seams, like 
slate. Donny put the pieces into his 
bucket, his eyes roaming over the pile for 
another handy piece. 

-Then he saw it: a roundish lump rather 
like a misshapen cannon ball. Strange, 
he thought, all the others were squarish 
— Tl have that one. He rolled it down and 
swung the hammer almost casually. 

The sphere split precisely in two. The 
two halves rolled lazily apart, and Donny 
froze open-mouthed, the hammer 
dropping in his hand. In the left segment 
there was a dull metallic object, nestling 
in its coal bed like a transistor radio in 
polystyrene foam. 

He bent down and touched the oblong 
gently with his forefinger. It was satin- 
smooth and felt warm. In a daze, he 
picked up the half-sphere and tipped it 
with exaggerated care into his other 
hand. The object fell out easily, showing 
its other side. 

With stunning clarity, he thought: I’m 
the first person to hold this for a million 
years, and he giggled a little hysterically. 
The object lay as light as a feather in his 
hand. It reminded him distinctly of the 
remote control for their television set: 
four rows of barely discernable 
indentations. 

H e sat back on the dirty floor in his 

brand new jeans; he had read 
somwhere that it took at least a million 
years to produce a seam of coal, and more 
again to produce oil. So, if this thing was 
embedded in coal, it must be at least a 
million years old. He passed it from hand 
to hand, marvelling at its lightness. 

‘Donny!’ His mother was calling from 
the back door. ‘You all right?’ He got up 
quickly, putting the object back in its coal 
cocoon and placed it carefully on top of 
the coal already in the bucket. 

‘Coming, mum. He turned off the light 
and walked a little uncertainly back to 
where his mother stood framed in the 
lighted doorway, like a model in Vogue. 

‘Look what I found, mum!’ He put the 
bucket down at her feet and opened up 
the coal. Look |... 

She looked at it with little interest. 
‘What is it?’ 

‘I don’t know, but it must be very old.’ 

‘Dont be silly, love. It’s probably 
something that someone threw down the 
pit. Now, I must get off, I’m late already.’ 

‘But mum, this was embedded in the 
coal.’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother me now, Donny. It’s 
all those books you read. I have to go, 
you'll be all right on your own, won't you? 
Remember the fireguard, and to lock up. 
Don’t know what time I'll be back.’ 

‘But what about this thing? he said 
desperately. Why could he never get 
important things across to people? 

fOh, show it to Father Mulligan 
sometime. He’s always interested in your 
weird thoughts. Bye!’ 

Donny sat down on the settee in front 
of the glowing fire with the brass scuttle 
between his feet. His brain was racing; 
obviously he would have to handle this 
mind-boggling discovery by himself. 


u e stood up, got the daily newspaper 
and spread it on the carpet. The coal 
glinted in the _ firelight, sitting 
incongruously on the financial page. He 
separated the halves, and again weighed 
the object in his hand. He stroked it 
gently; the texture was silky, reminding 
him strangely of a phrase he had heard 
about an iron fist in a velvet glove. The 
indentations were more marked now; 
four rows of four, each one just about the 
size of his fingertips. Measure it, you fool, 
he thought, that’s what scientists do. He 
crossed the room and turned on the 
lights. 

Almost immediately he felt the object 
growing warmer in his hand; surely it 


couldn't still be working? Who could 


imagine a million years? The prehistoric 
spaceman who had dropped it or died 
with it could no longer be beamed up by 
Scotty. He giggled uncontrollably. He 
couldn't find the tape measure — so what? 
The remote control, thats what. He 
crossed over to the television and 
compared the two, one in either hand. 
They were roughly the same size. Look at 
them now, he thought. The TV control 
has buttons, the strange one has holes. 
Stick your finger into one of the holes. 

For long seconds nothing happened. 
The space comticl 22 fe fad 
unconsciously decided to call it, seemed 
unnaturally warm, even hot, but that 
might be his sweating palm. He was 
probably imagining the whole issue. 
Suddenly he. stiffened: he definitely 
wasnt imagining this. A steady, almost 
imperceptible throb ran up his arm, 
timing itself to his own heartbeat. He 
knew this because of the pounding in his 
head. He whipped away his fingers as if 
he had been stung, he couldn't handle 
this. With trembling fingers he placed 
the control back in its coal cocoon, and 
put the top half back. For a long time he 
stared at the innocent-looking chunk of 
coal, a million-year-old relic sitting on 
today’s stock-market reports. No, he 
couldn’t handle this, tomorrow he would 
see the Mull. 


bd nd nd dl 


‘Well, now, there’s a thing. Father 
Mulligan’s study was as bare and frugal 
as the little man himself. The ball of coal 
lay open on the scarred desk top. ‘No 
wonder you got me up at the crack o 
dawn.’ 

Donny had never seen the Father out 
of clerical gear before. Somehow he 
seemed frail and vulnerable in shirt and 
cardigan. The Father fumbled with his 
spectacles and scratched his balding 
head. ‘What in the name of heaven is it? 
‘Course, you won't be knowin’, will you. 
That’s why you brought it here.’ 

Donny unzipped his multi-coloured 
anorak and leaned across the desk, 
picking up the half sphere of coal, 
holding the control. 

‘Look Father, it comes out easy. See 
these hollows? I think they are for 
fingertips. Here, feel it.’ He had a strange 
sense of affinity with the thing now. It 
wasn't nearly as scary in the harsh 
daylight of the study. 

‘Well, now, Father Mulligan said 
again, ‘there’s hardly any weight in it at 


all, is there? Couldn't get me own finger _ 


in there, though.’ He held up a stubby 
forefinger like a pork sausage. What do 


you reckon, Donny lad? One o’ your space 
things, is it?’ 

‘D’you know how long it takes to make 
coal, Father? A million years, that’s 
what. That thing is at least a million- 
years-old, and its man made.’ Donny 


subsided into the straight-backed chair 


reserved for the Father’s visitors. He was 
mildly astonished at his outburst. He had 
never talked down to the Father like that 
before, he respected him too much, and 
besides the Father held the key to 
Donny’s hoped-for future in the Church. 

(‘You dont say, now fhe Father 
apparently noticed nothing out of order, 


_he was too intent on the object in his 


hand. ‘Reminds me of something. 

‘A TV remote control?) Donny said 
eagerly. 

‘Aye, that’s it, old Mrs Roberts has one. 
You say it still works?’ 

‘Well, I stuck my finger into that one 
there, and it got warm, and started to 
kind of throb.’ 

ther Mulligan handed it back to 

him. ‘Do it again, lad.’ He looked at 
Donny over the rim of his spectacles. 
Don't be worryin’, now. I’m here. I’d do it 
meself, but I cant get me finger into the 
thing’ 

With only a moments’ hesitation, 
Donny cradled the control in his left hand 
and stuck his finger firmly into the first 
indentation. 

The reaction was much quicker this 
time. Almost immediately the control 
warmed in his hand and began to throb. 
He stared wildly across the desk into 
Father Mulligan’s spectacles. 

7 feel it, lad, I feel it. Don't panic, now. 
Stick your next finger into the next hole. 
Go on, now!’ 

In a daze, Donny did as he was bid, his 
finger automatically finding the hole, 
still staring into the Father’s spectacles. 
The control grew warmer and began to 
hum, like a far-away bee. 

‘Now yer third finger, e’mon, lad!’ The 
Father was sweating. Donny watched the 
beads of moisture spring to life one by 
one on the man’s forehead. His third 
finger jammed home. With startling 
speed, a bright pinpoint of red light 
appeared at the top left-hand corner of 
the control, gradually diffusing into an 
overall orange glow. 

‘Will you look at that, now.’ Father 
Mulligan brought out a huge 
handkerchief from his cardigan pocket 
and mopped his forehead. ‘You all right, 
Donny? How does it feel?’ 

‘Getting warmer, but 
somehow.’ 

‘Right, yer little finger now. An’ point it 
away from me, will you?’ he grinned 
weakly. 

D onny’s fingers fitted into the holes as 

though the control had been built for 
him; green and blue pinpoints of light 
sparked and merged at the top of the 
control, and the humming increased to a 
buzz which vibrated the few papers on 
the desk. He felt more confident than he 
had ever felt in his life; the control 
seemed to be feeding him energy through 
his fingertips. He could do anything he 
wanted. 

I will get a place in college, he thought 
a little wildly. Mum will stop going out 
with Charlie Dawlish! 

‘Take your fingers away now, Donny 
lad. Father Mulligan’s voice was steady 
and normal. ‘Come on now, do it!’ 


comfortable, 


The buzzing died like a dynamo 
running down, and the colours faded 
until the control took on its original grey 
satin sheen. ‘For a minute there I 
thought you weren't goin’ to let go of the 
thing. The Father looked at him 
atin ‘Kind of hard to let go, was 
og 

Donny shook his head as if to clear it. 
‘No. It made me feel so good that I didn’t 
want to let go. It was as if it was giving 
me power, becoming a part of me.’ 

‘Aye. I could see it in your eyes. Let’s 
see it.’ 

Almost reluctantly Donny handed the 
control over. Father Mulligan placed it 
carefully back in ifs cocoon. Thats 
enough of that for now. We need a bit 
more help with this thing.’ 

But, there’s another three rows of 
finger-holes!’ Donny said. “Who knows 
what they will do. Aren’t we going to find 
out? 

‘Who knows, indeed. Perm, any four 
from sixteen. When you start doin’ the 
football pools, lad, you'll realize just how 
many permutations there are with 
sixteen digits. Pity there wasnt an 
instructions book with the thing. He 
grinned crookly. ‘Come to think, if you 
put it down you could have a go at it with 
all eight fingers.’ 

Donny wiped his forehead again. ‘Well 
then, what are we going to do with it?’ 
F ather Mulligan drummed the desk 

absently with his fingers. Then he 
came to a decision. ‘The Bishop is coming 
tomorrow, he said. ‘He’s a sight wiser 
than the pair of us. I'll show it to him. 
Leave it with me, Donny lad.’ He stood 
up. ‘Come back tomorrow night and [ll 
tell ye what he says. Your father still 
away? 

Donny nodded. ‘Have you shown that 
thing to your mother?’ 

‘Yes, but she wasn’t very interested.’ 

‘Sure, isn't it always the same with 
women. Tell ya what, we'll say nothin’ to 
no one about all this until we get it 
sorted, right?’ : 

‘Right, Father, Donny — grinned, 
revelling in their shared camaraderie. 


oooeoo 


‘Sure, the Bishop was fascinated.’ Father 
Mulligan leaned back in his chair and 
beamed at Donny. ‘We hardly talked 
Church business at all. He couldn't get 
his fingers into it either, and it dont 
work with a pencil-end. It must have to 
be a warm finger. The people who made 
the thing must have had long thin 
fingers.’ : 

‘Let’s have another go at it!’ Donny said 
excitedly, the rain dripping from his 
anorak. 

‘Take your coat off, lad, an’ shake it in 
the hall. It’s a wonder all the colours on 
that coat don’t run into each other.’ 

‘Like they did on the control?’ Donny 
felt a sudden stab of doubt. 

‘Where is it, Father?’ 

Father Mulligan looked down at his 
desk. ‘The Bishop took it away with him,’ 
he said flatly. 

‘What dyou mean?’ Donny flared. It 
was mine!’ 


‘Donny, lad, the Priest leaned back 
wearily in his chair. “You found it in a 


lump of coal. That don’t make it yours, 


_ exactly. The Bishop is goin’ to send it on 


to the Vatican. They have a feller there 
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who deals with these kind of things. They 
reckon he’s got a roomful of queer 
objects.’ 

onny was quivering with anger. 
D ‘They can’t destroy it!’ he shouted, 
his voice slipping an octave. ‘It’s lasted a 
million years!’ 

‘Now, lad, why would they want to 
destroy it?’ Father Mulligan felt suddenly 
very tired: he followed the boy’s thoughts 
as if they were his own. ‘They'll just keep 
it on ice for a bit until they’re good and 
ready. Anyway, what would we do with 
it? But I have some real good news for 
you, Donny boy.’ 

Donny sank back onto the chair. He 
felt drained of all feeling. “What news?’ 
he asked dully. 

‘You have got your place in the college, 
that’s what! The Bishop gave me his 
word on it. And it has nothing to do with 
the queer thing, either. He told me he 
decided to recommend you _ yesterday 
morning, before he knew about it.’ 

‘About the time we were playing 

around with it,’ Donny said. He was now 
utterly convinced. 
- Donny wandered home in a daze. All 
the legends of magic wands and genies 
out of bottles must have started 
somewhere. He refused to think about it 
any more. 

He hung his wet anorak in the hall and 
ran exitedly into the kitchen. ‘I’ve got my 
place in the college, mum!’ he said. ‘The 
Father just told me.’ 

Mrs Spring smiled. ‘Ihat’s great, 
Donny! You dad will be so pleased. It’s 
always been his ambition to have a Priest 
in the family.’ 

She kissed him squarely between the 
eyes. ‘By the way, young man, you were 
quite right about Charlie Dawlish.’ 

Donny waited open mouthed, knowing 
exactly what was coming. ‘He’s a creep. 
Can't imagine what I saw in him. He 
won't be coming again — not while your 
dad’s away, anyway.’ 

‘T wished for that,’ Donny said blankly. 

“Did you, love? Always looking after 
your old mum, aren’t you? Did the Father 
say anything about that thing you found 
among the coal?’ 

Donny looked up at the ceiling. ‘Oh, it 
was nothing much, mum. You must have 
been right; just something someone 
threw down the pit.’ 


FACT: Dr Gurlt’s cube: This object was 
found in 1885 in a seam of Silesian coal, 
in a block of coal from the Tertiary epoch. 
It was a 215gm cube of nickel-carbon 
steel measuring 67 x 47mm. The sulphur 
content was far too low for it to have been 
a natural pyrite. The object was in the 
Salzburg Museum until 1910. It has not 
been seen since. SOURCE: Colony: 
Earth, Richard Mooney. 
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JANE DORSEY 


Jane Dorsey has a 
reputation for the 
elliptical and allegorical. 
Liz Holliday unravels the 
clues ... 


M achine Sex is a new collection of short 
stories by the Canadian writer, Jane 
Dorsey. As | found in my telephone conver- 
sation with her, she sees her nationality as 
central to her development and identity as a 
writer. 

‘As Canadians, we ran into a unique situa- 
tion - well perhaps not so unique. 
Apparently it happens in Austria, and it hap- 
pens anywhere that has a big, strong coun- 
try next door. Eighty per cent of our book 
market is owned by the US. That means that 
eighty per cent of the books on the shelf, 
and therefore eighty per cent of the models 
for our writers, come from another country, 
and what is really another culture.’ 

The question had arisen because 
Dorsey’s work seems so atypical of the 
genre. ‘It is geographical, because they are 
right here. And most people who start writ- 
ing with that pulp US model, start by send- 
ing their work to those magazines. Whereas 
| started writing out of an eclectic back- 
ground, but out of a sense that the places | 
wanted to publish first were closer to home. 
Partly it’s ideological, that I’d like to be pub- 
lished in Canada, in my own country. The 
other part of it is a common problem for SF 
writers in Canada: we do send stuff to those 
magazines, and they send them back saying 
“Well, we really liked this but it’s really 
depressing”.’ 

This, of course, is a phenomenon not 
unknown to British writers. 

That said, the writer that Machine Sex 
most reminded me of was the American, 
Carol Emshwiller (who herself had a collec- 
tion, The Start Of The End Of It All out from 
Womens’ Press earlier this year). Emshwiller 
is a veteran of the pulp magazines, having 
started writing in the 40s, but her newer writ- 
ing like Dorsey’s, has a fey and ironic quality 
to it. 

Perhaps this is because Dorsey’s work 
sometimes takes extremely complex forms 
considering the length she works at. There 
is a sense that the writer will do what she 
wants, and if the reader can keep up, that’s 
fine. If not, tough. 

Says Dorsey: ‘It’s interesting what’s hap- 
pened with the US women, like Joanna 
Russ, and Ursula Le Guin, and Carol 
Emshwiller — and some of the men as well, 
like Samuel Delaney — who have come out 
of feminism, and, to use the words of literary 
criticism, have interrogated the genre. They 
haven’t just accepted it. 

‘They are like Canadians in a way, in that 
what we identify with in Canada is with 
being outsiders, the other, the alien. Not 
having the alien coming to us, but being the 
alien who is looking in on some kind of privi- 
lege. Women look into male privilege; non- 


white writers look into white privilege; and 
non-hetrosexual writers look into heterosex- 
ual privilege.’ 

One way in whcih Dorsey does this is by 
refusing to let the background — the hard- 
ware of technological extrapolation, for 
example — take precedence over the psy- 
chological elements of her stories. Perhaps 
as a consequence of this, many of the sto- 
ries seem as if the exterior world is only 
there to provide the interior dialogue with a 
frame of reference. ‘I’m deeply interested in 
those tiny little changes that turn out to be 
tiny in people’s minds: in their emotions; the 
kind of thing on which whole lives hang. I’m 
not that interested in how ray-guns work, or 
any of that stuff.’ 


By t Winter-Damon 


steaming river. Illusory 
and ephemeral. 
Delineated by shores 


substantial yet transient. 
Brown. Sunbaked. 

The Hellscape stretched 
out into infinity. Tugging the eye beyond 
the vanishing point of the twin strands of 
two-lane blacktop converging beyond the 
limits of far horizon. Beyond the beyond. 

Black leather racing gloves gripped the 
steering wheel. Spirals of sand and dust 
whipped across the empty, heat-quivering 
ribbon of asphalt. Churning in the 
slipstream of the death-black bullet 
gunning down the stretch of Interstate 40 
(the once-route 66 of television fame), 
Arizona-side of US 666. Churning in the 


spin of steelbelt’s road-hum. 
Sandblasting the once-immaculate paint 
job of the black Lotus. 


Like some cracked wetback cocksuck 
from E-KON-O Paint ‘N Body going 
apeshit, Claymore thought. Aaahhh, 
beauty is so transient ... like a desert 
sunset bleeding down the violet sky of 
dusk ... like soft, warm flesh ... like the 
high-soprano wail of pain ... the artistry 
of glittering blades of severed skin and 
musculature ... yeah, I’m the Miro of 
mutilations the Pollock of abstract 
spatterings in blood... 

Claymore’s mind drifted with the 
white-noise hum of highway, the cool jazz 


NOT AN 
ENDLESS HIGHWAY 


riffs doo-wop zee-bopping from some 
unidentified FM channel, the quivering 
ebb and flow of unreachable tides lapping 
the pavement just ahead, always just 
beyond the tangible, always seducing 
with false visions of cool clear water amid 
this desolation of sun and dust and 
sand... 

114 degrees, the last weather bulletin 
informed. 

143 mph, 
enlightened. 

Speed and Death ... Death and Speed ... 
the zen of beyond transcending with the 
rush of wind, of automobile, of bullet the 
reflexes of the ninja... 

Claymore glanced at himself in the 
rearview mirror: the jagged scar like a 
claw-mark slicing his forehead from the 
backswept hairline at widow’s peak to 
the arch of his left eyebrow, the flash of 
gold-anodized frames, the unblinking 
mirror-stare of designers’ glasses, the 
Faustian spike of dark brown beard, 
scattered with grey strands. Yeah, and 
the tell tale bulge of the silenced, thirteen- 
round Beretta Model 84 double-action 
semi-auto nestled in its custom webwork 
nuzzling my heart, he mused. 

e reached across to the seat beside 

him, caressing the black leather case 
of his Dan Wesson Pistol-Pac, imagining 
the .357 Magnum within fitted with its 
optional four-inch barrel and 
accompanied by the three spare barrels: 
two-, six- and eight-inch, all cushioned in 
sponge rubber. A One-man hit-squad. 

His cock lurched in his tailored 
trousers at the rush that the proximity of 
lurking death, the kill-thrill of the hunt, 
always spurred with him. 


the flickering of digitals 


He had a fresh contract worth 30K for 
the Devil Boy and his bimbo, plus a 
double-indemnity payoff if he brought 
back at least one or the other alive and 
kicking, so Mr D’Ambrosio could extract 
a little private pleasure from their offing. 
No it didn’t pay to dick with the Big 
Boys. Claymore had no fuckin’ idea what 
the little ratfuck had done exactly, he 
wasn't paid to question, only to do his 
usual bang-up job. 

The endless ribbon of highway always 
drew him into its own infinity of 
nothingness, triggering memories 
mercifully long-buried: 

Poorboy with champagne taste and a 
piss pocket. Bouncer. Process-server. 
Repo-man. Private dick with a negotiable 
non-conscience, branching into the more 
lucrative field of ‘Corporate Security’ 
(read: ‘bountyhunter’ and ‘gun-for-hire’). 

He was good at what he did. Very good. 
His only problem was he found himself 
more and more addicted to the sadist’s 
thrill: found himself lingering just a bit 
too long, enjoying his victims’ suffering 
just a bit too much to maintain the true 
detachment in meeting death that 
professionalism required. The meat of 
existence threatening to drag his 
consciousness beneath the pure pinnacle 
of Zen, the Rinzai-inspired, sudden, 
transcendental shock that their tiny 
deaths, perceived as paradoxic koan, 
could induce. 

laymore found himself humming ... 
humming with the steelbelt’s whine 

. found himself lip-synching at first. ... 
then whispering with the ebb/flow/ebb of 
breath ... yeah, get your kicks on Route 
66... ‘ 
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Those long long tapering legs of the 
stripper last night in Amarillo wrapped 
around his waist: bumping, grinding, 
milking the venom from the pounding 
serpent-fang of his penis: but it wasn’t 
enough, it was never enough anymore, 
never enough to satisfy his steel-edged 
hunger... 

The Century that he’d offered her in 
payment? Well, fuckin-A, that had 
bought her a ticket to eternity, beyond 
the beyond... 

His cock lurched in appreciation of the 
memory. 

Why the fuck does the highway always 
make me so goddamn horny? Claymore 
pondered. 

Dawn had brought Glenno, and the 


Texas/NM border Tucumcari. Cuervo. 
Moriaty. Edgewood. Albu-fuckin’- 
querque. Casa Blanca. Anaconda. 


Rehoboth. The border, again, at Lupton. 
This time, NM/Arizona: to the north, Ft 
Defiance and Window Rock; to the south: 
Black Rock and Red Hill — names to 
conjure up strange visions of desperado 
days and wild, outlaw nights where the 
blade and the bullet were all-powerful 

Slowing only as towns flashed by or the 
Fuzz Buster mounted beneath his dash 
signalled imminent heat. 

Out racing the cosmic flow, riding the 
speed-rush hairtrigger borderline of life 
and death experiencing Satori the 
awakening of prajna attaining the bodhi 
of Zen ... but this, the black burning core 
of light searing the retina of the inner 
eye, staring naked into the sun 
transcending the limits of physical 
existence taking him beyond the beyond. 

High noon. The black bullet of the 
Lotus gunning the endless strip of 
asphalt. Painted Cliffs, a blur to the 
south. The blur of scrub _ glass. 
Sagebrush. Tumbleweed... 

Image: unleashed from subconscious 
depths: a movie theatre, cool air 
conditioned daydreams, how many 
summers ago? Watching Robert Blake (as 
Billy Wintergreen: a cool little outlaw cop) 
in black leathers and white crash helmet, 
straddling his big Harley, surveying the 
endless expanse of Painted Desert 


highway, waiting for sudden death in. 


Electroglide in Blue. 

Ayr blonde, with long, straight 
hair. T-Shirt and denim cut-offs. So 

short. So tempting. Thumb out. Right hip 

cocked suggestively towards the endless 

strip of highway ... ; 

A split-second vision as the Lotus 
whipped by at 145 ... Claymore’s hard on 
lurched and quivered like a diving rod. 
Sensing the hidden wetness beneath the 
sunparched sand. An oasis. A deep, 
primal well to plumb among the wind- 
shaped spires of stone. 

He eased the onward rush of the Lotus, 
slowing, slowing: 125 115 95 75 65. 

Then he span the wheel, nosing into a 
180, burning a little rubber, controlling 
the fishtail in one long, smooth slide, one 
blur of glistening black motion ... 

He crossed the median. Taking the 
two-lane ribbon of asphalt eastward. 
Retracing thé trail of endless highway, a 
strange sensation overwhelming his 
consciousness as if he swam against the 
flow of Time: a sudden prickling of 
gooseflesh; a frisson of ill ease, of déja vu; 
a beading of chill sweat on his forehead 
and dampening his armpits. 

A sensation even stranger when he 
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cruised the barren stretch of highway: 
finding the girl vanished, absolutely 
nowhere in sight. 

‘Sonuvabitch!’ he cursed to no one but 
himself and the pair of vultures circling 
overhead, riding the wind currents of 
upper air, silhouetted black against the 
burning disk of sun. 

‘Must have caught another ride,’ 
Claymore mused aloud. ‘I know I went 
far enough ...’ , 

He swung the wheel again, closing the 
loop, nosing the Lotus across the median. 

“‘hhmmm. Didn’t see another car, 
though, anywhere along the way. No sign 
of a big-rig or even a pickup anywhere in 
sight ...’ 

He cruised back along the highway for 
nearly a quarter of a mile. Scoping the 
landscape for any signs of the girl. 
Homing in on the spot he thought he’d 
seen her — not much to fix the location 
with certainty — a low outcrop of 
sandstone, a few waxy-leafed creosote 
bushes, a spot more sensed from the 
quick-scan of the subconscious than 
definitely perceived. 

Nothing. 

laymore eased off the fastlane 

highway. Braked to a stop on the 
emergency pull-out. Climbed out of the 
cockpit to survey the heat-shimmering 
expanse of desert from a_ standstill 
vantage. Nada. 

‘Wonder if she’s hiding in some shallow 
gulley or behind some scrub bush, with 
her pants pulled down around her 
ankles, trying to take a piss in what little 
privacy this wasteland has to offer?’ 

He chuckled coarsely, envisioning her 
tender young body lewdly exposed, the 
flush of embarassment colouring her 
cheeks: all four of them... 

‘Heyyyy! Honey! Come on out! You 
want a ride, don’t you?’ he shouted, his 
voice caught up by the wind, twisted, 
swallowed into the emptiness of desert. 

Perhaps triggered by auto-suggestion, 
Claymore suddenly felt the urgency of his 
own swollen, aching bladder, until now 
masked by the sharper ache of his 
testicles and stiffened penis. 

He unzipped. Tugged out his wang. 
Valiantly struggling to make water, 
despite the pressure tightening his 
uretha. He let out a groan of relief as the 
flood of urine splashed into the moisture - 
thirsty dust. 

He looked up for a moment, trying once 
more to sight the girl. 

Nothing. 

‘Wanna ride, Honey?’ he shouted, by 
now expecting no more than the faint 
echo of his voice captured by the wind. 

Tormenting visons of the Amarillo 
stripper. Sweat. And moans. And sex. 
And sweet, lingering pleasure of pain- 
giving. And death. Claymore stiff and 
aching with the memory. 

assing the junctures with US 180. 

Holbrook. Climbing the cooler, 
central range of San _ Francisco 
Mountains. Winslow. The blonde girl 
again. Another pull-off. Another 
disappearing act. Gunning it down 40. 
Walnut Canyon. Flagstaff. Passing the I- 
17 cut-off, south. Sun slanting towards 
the west, glare searing even through the 
aviator’s glasses. Past Ash Fork and 89 
South. Just outside of Seligman, another 
sighting. Claymore determined to nail 
the little bitch. Another futile pull-off. 
Old 66 loops north and west. Racing the 


- swell of Juniper Mountains. 93 South. 


Old 66 rejoins the roadway. Kingman. A 
mexi combo plate in some cheap diner. 
Coffee. Black. Ninety-three jags north. 
Another sighting. Another pull-off. 

Speed and Death ... Death and Speed ... 
a blur of endlessly flickering déja vu ... 

I-40 cutting nearly due-south. To the 
south, Lake Havasu and London Bridge. 
Wolfing down some yellowjackets. The 
bottom line of the ‘U’ completed. 40 
slants north-west to Needles, I-95 South. 
1-95 North. Blowing down the westward 
slope like the howling wind of Death ... 

Long endless stretch of nothing ... 

More coffee in some _ godforsaken 
truckstop. 

Full moon above the sprawling desert. 
Devils Playground to the north. Dry 
lakes. Must have been Doors night on 
some Oldies station, Jim Morrison broke 


‘The girl with her 
long blonde hair 
stood naked in 
the doorway, 
silhouetted 
against the 
yellow glow of 
the bathroom’s 
bulb’ 


through the mellow jazz riffs with ‘Break 
on Through to the Other Side’ then the 
eerie cautionary strains, ‘... there’s a 
killer on the road ...’ Jazz riffs again, ze- 
bop ze-bopping. 

Déa vu. The blonde girl again. 
Claymore’s fury fuelled in yet another 
fruitless pull-off. Bootknife itching 
against his ankle. Dan Wesson pressing 
hard against his heart. 

Claymore hit Barstow shortly after ten 
o'clock. Made a few brief enquires. 
Caught I-15 where the road ran out: the 
highway bent back angling northeast 
towards Death Valley and on to Vegas, 
onward beyond the beyond. 

Neon sizzled blue and red. ‘COYOTE 
MOT...’ is all the sign still read. And a 
flickering stick-figure coyote bayed at the 
circle of a moon. 

He had traced them to a dump of a 
motel just outside the Ghost Town of 
Calico. Sure as shit, there in the parking 
lot was the Devil Boy’s death-black IROC 
Z. 

He cruised on past. 

Looped back the ten-odd miles to 
Barstow. Parked on a quiet side street. 
Checked the magazine of his Beretta. 
Slid it back into his shoulder holster. 
Opened the Pistol-Pac, substituting the 
two-inch barrel of the Magnum. 
Tightened the retaining nut on to the 
muzzle: securing the jacket with its 
foresight and ejector shroud. Tucked his 
backup into the rear waistband of his 
pants, the butt pressing the curve of his 
spine. 

Hotwired a white LeBaron. Then drove 
to the COYOTE MOT motel. Claymore 
slid a credit card into the door’s gap. 
Tripped the latch. Used his lockpick and 
jimmied the safety. 

Again, the mocking sense of déja vu. 

He slipped into the darkened room. 


Eased the door shut behind him. 
Moonlight spilled across the bed. The 
man lay face down. Light trickled from 
beneath the bathroom door. His cock 
lurched with anticipation. He clasped his 
gloved left hand over Devil Boy’s mouth. 
Put the silence to his right temple. 

‘Whttfck...?’ the man mumbled. 

Claymore rolled him over. Saw red 
neon reflected silver on the pentagram he 
wore on his right ring-finger. 

Devil Boy struggled. 

Pfft. Pffft. Pfft. 

Claymore put three quick shots into 
his quarry’s skull. 

He should have been dead. But he 
wasn’t. Not quite. ‘Motherfucker, he 
moaned, ‘Fuck you, motherfucker, and let 
the Devil have your ass to play with ...’ 

ead silence. Except for the toilet 
flushing. The turning of the 
doorknob. 

The girl with her long blonde hair 
stood naked in the doorway, silhouetted 
against the yellow glow of the bathroom’s 
bulb. 

Claymore took her. Took her down on 
the threadbare, dusty carpet. Her supple, 
tempting body naked beneath his. His 
grip relaxing just a bit, as he struggled to 
unzip his trousers, tug them down 
around his hips, his thighs, his ankles ... 

A quick movement of the girl’s hand. 
Slipping free. Groping for the Magnum. 
He laughed, tossing the pistol on the bed 
next to her dead lover. All a ploy, a 
gambit. The girl moving too quick to stop 
her. Her knees slammed into his nuts. 
She didn’t even try to scream. Just took a 
dive for the dressing table. 

A blade of silver flashing in the 
moonlight. Devil Boy’s Hades- 
consecrated. Plunging downward. 
Plunging knife toward his héart. 

Pain. Ripping. Howling pain. The gun 
once more within the grasp of gloved 
fingers. 

Déja vu. Two shots jerked off, before it 
all fades to black ... 

‘Yeah, I'll see your ass in Hell...’ she 
moaned in the darkness, blood bubbling 
from between her parted lips. 

The long, long legs. of the Amarillo 
stripper locked around his waist. 
Bumping. Grinding. Milking. Death. 

Black leather racing gloves gripped the 
steering wheel. Brown. Sunbaked. 

The Hellscape_ stretched out into 
infinity. Tugging the eye beyond the 
vanishing point of the twin strands of 
two-lane blacktop converging. 

Beyond the limits of far horizon. 

Beyond the beyond delineated by 
shores substantial yet so transient. 

A steaming river. 

Illusory and ephemeral. 

A phanton river forever traveled by a 
phantom driver Claymore ... 
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Intentional humour in SF 
is not as rare as it used 
to be. Liz Holliday took 
tea with Jane Palmer to 
get her views. 


almer’s first book, The Planet Dweller 

was published by the Women’s Press. 
The equally light-hearted sequel, Moving 
Moosevan has just come out. Like its prede- 
cessor, it is the fairly frantic tale of what hap- 
pens when a vast galactic intelligence and 
several sorts of aliens get mixed up with 
English surburbia. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Palmer has not read 
much science fiction in the last 15 years. 
‘Well, Terry Pratchett and Douglas Adams, 
odd bits and pieces — something with laughs 
in. But there wasn’t much science fiction, 
until Douglas Adams and Terry Pratchett, 
that I'd call humorous science fiction. | think 
science fiction is ripe to be sent up, and | 
think Terry Pratchett especially, moved in at 
just the right time.’ 

Before this, however, Palmer did read 
more science fiction: ‘I did read a lot of it. | 
used to work in a control room — | won’t say 
where — and | did night shifts, and they had 
a small library. | tended to read along the sci- 
ence fiction shelves. | read all the good stuff, 
and the trouble is, when the good stuff 
ended, there was really nothing to go on to. 
| mean this is about 15, 20 years ago. It 
wasn’t ghettoized then. It gradually became 
so. It became less HG Wells and Jules Verne 
and more and more introverted. It created a 
cultish thing which didn’t allow any of the 
humour of general fiction to slip in. I’m 
against the category of science fiction as a 
whole, but the trouble is, of course, book- 


JANE PALMER 


sellers have to have it.’ 

Maybe unsurprisingly, Palmer does not do 
the fan circuit of conventions and parties. 
‘Not unless they invite me and pay my fare 
and there’s a meal and an interview. I’m not 
a clubbable person. | did go to the Brighton 
world Convention, Conspiracy.’ 

Later she added, ‘I’ve never been a fan of 
science fiction to the degree that | feel guilty 
about taking the rise out of it.’ 

This brings us to Moving Moosevan: ‘It’s 
pronounced Moosie-van. | wanted the 
rhythm of the word, but nobody pronounces 
it right, so it’s a bit lost really.’ 

It is always interesting to find out why 
writers go back to a world after a long gap: ‘I 
wasn’t able to write for quite a few years: | 
didn’t have anywhere to write. | did have the 
idea seven years ago, but | didn’t have the 
opportunity. | do have several other books 
which haven't been published, but this one 
... | like the idea of not having to take any of 
it seriously at all. | think if you are going to 
write something which depends on the plot, 
you can’t take the rise out of the characters 
in the same way that you can if you are 
going to write an out and out facrce.’ 

That said, there is a lot going on in 
Moving Mogsevan, but it’s a bit like a Brian 
Rix farce: a lot of people moving around, 
with doors opening and closing all over the 
place, yet without much of a rigorous struc- 
ture behind it all. ‘There’s plot and plot. This 
is relatively easy to write, compared with 
something where you have to think about it. 
As long as you’ve got your cast list, they 
take the plot and run with it.’ 

But Palmer did know where she was 
going: ‘There’s a sequel to this one. So | 
knew where they ended up...’ 

But as for exactly where that is, you'll 
have to read the book to find out. 
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A 


MCh 


e dreamed of dust before 
the grating sound of tim- 
ber against bone aroused 
him from a one hundred 
and fifty year sleep. The 
crackling wrench as the 
gnarled stake was torn from his ribcage 
sent shudders of ancient pain through his 
naked frame, then a twinge of anticipa- 
tion, as stinking tissue and parchment 
flesh clothed the bones. Soon the stench 
was gone and his body was clean and 
healthy and vigorous. And it breathed. 
Then there was blood. 


b ddl din nd 


Agnostini hears the footsteps descending 
to his crypt. Luigi has told him that this 
is no crypt, but a basement. Still, he is 
reluctant to forget the old days, the old 
ways. He lounges in his armchair, feign- 
ing nonchalance. Inside his head, curiosi- 
ty vies with contempt for his benefactors. 

A young man enters the room; he is 
tall, slim, goodlooking in a careless sort 
of way. Clothe him in the right attire, say, 
white tie and tails, Agnostini speculates, 
and he would almost have the bearing of 
an ancient. 

‘You must be bored, Marcello, the 
young man says, collapsing into an arm- 
chair opposite Agnostini. ‘Well, the good 
news is we think youre ready to get out 
into the world, A friend is coming to take 
you on your journey.’ 

Agnostini ponders this, 
where the boy has got the idea that oth- 
ers can make decisions for him. Does the 
boy know who he is trifling with? 

‘Who is ‘we’?’ he asks. 

You'll meet them, tonight. First, I 
think you should come upstairs, | want to 
show you something.’ 

‘You have supposed, since my awaken- 
ing, Luigi, that you have somehow kept 
me here against my will?’ 

There is no _ recrimination ~ in 
Agnostini’s voice, he is toying with Luigi. 
"You feed me and expect my gratitude but 
do not attempt to hide the fact that it is 
the blood of animals which you feed to 
me. And now, you wish me to accompany 
you from my crypt into the light of day, 
and for what purpose? You want to show 
me something. The sun?’ 
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wondering 


‘You have nothing to fear from the sun, 
Marcello. Things have changed some- 
what in the last century.’ 

Marcello is no coward, but having had 
less than a week of new life, he is reluc- 
tant to relinquish his lease on it so soon. 
It is a long time before Luigi can per- 
suade him to step from the semi-dark- 
ness of the elevator out onto the mist- 
dampened battlements of the roof. When 
finally he does walk out, it is all he can 
do to hide his terror as he waits for the 
agonising disintegration of his body. 

It does not happen. It is a while before 
he remembers to breathe as he gazes out 
onto the Grand Canal, across to the 
Palazzo Salviati, then he takes in huge 
lungfuls of the cool sea air and laughs 
wildly, as he has not laughed in a thou- 
sand years. The day has been conquered; 
it is a great victory and later, when he 
and Luigi have stopped laughing, when 
they have returned to the basement to 
make preparations for Agnostini’s depar- 
ture, he questions the young man about 
how this miracle has come to be. 

t Central Station Tony flags a taxi 

which takes them to a Japanese 
hotel off the Dam. They have wine and 
caviare sent up to their rooms. As they 
drink, Agnostini watches the television 
and Tony watches him. 

‘Tt can all be yours, Marcello, Tony 
says, pointing to the screen. ‘Just like it 
is already ours.’ Tony, dark haired and 
darker eyed, clothed with casual elegance 
in chinos, silk shirt and cravat, is from 
London. His air of implicit arrogance irri- 
tates Agnostini; he would have preferred 
Luigi as a travelling companion. 

‘That is what Luigi said, Agnostini 
replies. ‘It is all I have heard for the last 
month. Anger surges through him. He 
tries to quell it and fails, ‘What I want 
now, he says, throwing the dish of 
caviare against the wall, ‘is an end to this 
lowly, pissmire food. | want something 
more substantial.’ 

‘Hey, easy now, says Tony, sipping 
Burgundy with exaggerated delicacy. 
‘Tonight, Marcello, tonight. Why else 
would I bring you here?” 

And so, that night, Marcello Agnostini 
goes in search of prey, of something more 
rewarding than the blood of pigs and 
rodents. He soars above Damrak and 


along Leidsestraat to the Plein, drawn by 
the neon of the nightclubs and restau- 
rants. It is too noisy for him. He follows 
the course of the Singel Gracht, heading 
west, then turns north sharvly and low- 
ers himself into the narrow streets and 
finds what he is looking for in an alley 
bathed in crimson. 

The girl welcomes him inside and low- 
ers blinds to shut out the street. A thrill 
of excitement passes through him. She is 
young, he thinks, not yet twenty and he 
is unable to take his eyes off a vein that 
throbs delicately in her temple. She is 
beautiful, he decides. 

‘One hundred gulden, she says in a 
soft eastern accent. 

White Russian’? he muses. Tt has been 
such a long time,’ he says as he fumbles 
in his pocket for the notes. 

‘For me to,’ the girl says. She clasps 
her arms around him and flows against 
his body, her head arched back, the neck 
exposed; it is simply too much for 
Agnostini, he loses control and instinct 
takes over. i 
¢ as it good?’ Tony asks, back at the 

'W hotel. 

Agnostini considers the question. Well, 
was it good? The honest answer is that 
he is not satisfied. He drained the girl, 
left her empty, white and smiling, and 
still he thirsts. Yet Tony has helped him 
and he does not wish to appear weak in 
the eyes of his companion. 

‘Perhaps I was over anxious, he says, 
finally. 

‘Yeah, that happens sometimes, Tony 
empathizes, ‘It’s just a matter of time 
though, you'll find your own rhythm, 
Marcello, just wait and see.’ 

He is a creature of habit, habits sculpt- 
ed and defined over the passage of a 
thousand years. He waits till the dawn 
before sleeping, then dreams murmur 
softly in his mind, a soughing wind of old 
yearnings not yet sated. 

The evening comes and Tony wakes 
him. In the bathroom mirror he notices 
stubble on his chin and puts it down to 
the laxity of the woman’s blood. He has 
not shaved for centuries; he has always 
been able to control the minor things and 
it is a long time since he has had need of 
a beard. He decides to leave it as it is. 

He searches the inside pocket of his 
jacket for the money Tony gave him the 
previous evening, and finds one hundred 
gulden more than he thought there was. 
It puzzles him, but not overly so. 

‘Are you feeding tonight?’ he asks Tony 
as they sit in a cafe watching tourists 
drift by on the canal boats. 

‘My appetites are not the same as 
yours,’ Tony says, with perhaps a hint of 
regret. ‘Perhaps I’m less demanding.’ 

‘In the old days, all of us had the thirst. 
I don't see it in you.’ 

‘It’s rare these days, Marcello, you have 
to get used to that.’ 

‘Well, | thirst right now, Agnostini says 
testily. 

‘You know now where to satisfy that, I 
trust. Later on this week I will introduce 
you to some people who are just dying to 
meet you, Tony smiles, 

‘Your word games are wasted on me, 
says Agnostini. The woman from the pre- 
vious night still bothers him. He recalls a 
medical term, one he despises. Anaemia. 
F er three nights running Agnostini 

indulges himself in a frenzy of blood- 
lust, working his way through the red 


light district, puzzled only by the appar- 
ent willingness of his victims. When day- 
light comes, he finds his body wracked 
with exhaustion and his sleep plagued by 
odd, disturbing dreams. On the third 
night he is shocked to see an Asian 
woman, whose throat he had torn out, 
sitting in a bar on Koningstraat with two 
other women, her face radiant, filled with 
more life and vigour than before he had 
kissed her. He does not like to dwell on 
the implications of this and buries the 
memory of her face deep in his mind. It is 
easier to forget when he is drinking deep, 
so he finds a new woman on whom to 
feed. 

When Tony reminds him, late in the 
week, that he has friends he would like 
him to meet, Agnostini agrees and says 
he will go with him that night. The truth 
is that he lacks the vitality for the hunt 
and feels that he has merely been going 
through the motions, perhaps for Tony's 
sake. 

They meet Tony friends — three beau- 
tiful women and two men — in the Cafe 
Americain, but Agnostini is _ listless, 
bored with Tony’s prattle. He has heard it 
all before and needs no one to proclaim 
his deeds, to trumpet his arrival in the 
new world. Yet they are fascinated by 
him, there is no doubt of that. At Tony's 
prompting, they flatter him, dance with 
him, flirt with him and listen rapturously 
to his every sullen utterance. Even 
Agnostini has his limits. Despite his 
mood, he begins to pay attention, puts 
names to the five faces; Katrina, dark 
hair and eyes, skin pale as a lily; Chloe, 
American, blonde and possessed of a type 
of sluttish beauty he remembers from 
another land in another century; Tikura, 
androgynous, her sexuality all in her 
eyes; Conrad from London, a poet, or so 
he informs Agnostini; and Paul, the 
negro from New York, quieter than the 
others, brooding and malevolent. 

At Katrina's apartment the atmo- 
sphere is more relaxed. Agnostini sits 
centre stage in her living room, observing 
them with more than his eyes; he gets 
hold of the seed they have been sowing, 
latches onto it. They thirst, but it is weak 
in them; they need the touch and guid- 
ance of an ancient to help them grow 
strong. He sees this now and under- 
stands why Tony has brought him to this 
place. They sit around him on the floor, 
expectantly, all except for Tony, who sits 
in an armchair across the room watching 
the television with the sound turned 
down, his part in the ritual over and done 
with. 

Pleasure fills Agnostini as, one by one, 
his new acolytes strip themselves and 
await his touch. 

hey stay a month in Amsterdam and 

each night his dreams grow more 
antagonistic, winnowing, rooting for the 
reason for his lack of fulfilment. He 
wakes each evening, drained and reeling 
and each night Tony takes him out and 
introduces him to more friends, in whose 
eyes he sees the longing. He cannot resist 
the impulse, and begins to wish there 
was some way he could control his 
instincts. 

‘We're flying out tomorrow evening,’ 
Tony says, as they wait for their taxi in 
the hotel bar. ‘So youd better make the 
most of tonight,’ 

‘More friends?’ Agnostini speaks with a 
hint of tired contempt. 


‘You have something better planned?’ 

‘Tonight, I think I would like to go my 
own way. 

‘Fine.’ Tony does not attempt to hide 
his bitterness. ‘I do you a favour, and now 
you decide to do what you want, never 
mind who you let down in the process.’ 

A month ago, Agnostini knows, Tony 
would not have dared to use that tone 
with him. His arrogance is growing. 

1 do have a choice, I assume? 
Agnostini replies. 

"Yeah? Well,’ Tony’s voice softens a lit- 
tle, ‘I ‘spose you aristocrats have to have 
your little idiosyncrasies. Okay, Marcello, 
you do your own thing and I'll see you 
tomorrow afternoon. Flight leaves 
Schipol at six, so get plenty of rest.’ Tony 
stands up and crosses the lounge to 
where a doorman is calling to him. 

Twenty minutes later, Agnostini leaves 
the hotel, heading south, seeking new 
flesh. 

He alights in Vondelpark and trails 
two young lovers, hanging back, waiting 
for his chance. He is out of practice, and 
stumbles in the shadow of an old elm; a 
twig snaps and the couple turn and see 
him there, his red eyes like beacons call- 
ing to them. They come willingly, more 
than willingly. They are filled with joy 
when they understand his intentions and 
expose their veins impatiently, already 
writhing in anticipation of the pleasure 
they know his touch will bring. 

F or the first time, Agnostini flies by 

other than his own power. He derives 
no pleasure from the experience. He feels 
lethargic, jaded. Tony sleeps. Tony is 
drunk. Agnostini sees no future in their 
relationship. 

He glances through the Pan-Am 
brochure, tries to read an article on the 
Grand Canyon. He sees from the pho- 
tographs that nothing has changed; it 
has permanence, like himself, like his 
race. But he recognizes none of the faces 
in the pictures, and wonders what 
became of his cousin’s colony, established 
in Colorado so long ago. 

‘What are you looking at?’ Tony asks 
drowsily. Agnostini shows him the pic- 
tures and tells him he was there once. 

‘Nice, yeah, but we're not going there 
now, Marcello. Maybe some time, but 
first — New York.’ 

‘Friends?’ Agnostini enquires. 

‘Don't start that again, please, says 
Tony petulantly. ‘They’re just people, peo- 
ple who've never had the chance to see 
the genuine article. Of course they've 
heard all about your rebirth, and now 
they want to meet you.’ 

‘Why? What is in it for them? Apart 
from death?’ 

Tony looks at him with a quizzical 
smile. For a while he is silent, scrutinis- 
ing Agnostini, trying to see some 
unknown truth in his eyes. ‘Come on, 
Marcello, cheer up. No one cares. What’s 
there to be so gloomy about? I never fig- 
ured you for a pessimist.’ 

Agnostini wants to tell Tony about last 
night in the park, but he is afraid that 
this will somehow diminish his standing 
in Tony’s eyes. He feels that Tony holds 
the key to some dark secret which he is 
not yet party to. The memory of last 
night shames him. He does not fully 
understand what happened; when he was 
finished with them, it was they who got 
up and walked away, leaving him 
beneath the elm like a drained corpse. 


‘Look, we'll be landing in fifty minutes. 
Taxi into Manhattan, freshen up and 
then hit the town. How does that sound?’ 
Tony tries cajolement. 

Agnostini does not reply. He gazes out 
through the porthole and tells himself he 
has nothing to fear, he is immortal. 

e watches television while Tony 
showers. He would like to read, a 
novel or some poetry, but the intrusive 


power of the television fascinates him. He . 


recognizes in it a tangible manifestation 
of immortality, albeit a false, technologi- 
cal one. 

Tony asks if he wants to take a shower 
and when he declines, does not press the 
issue. The old fears still linger and 
though he does not voice his fear, he is 
sure that his companion understands; 
Agnostini is grateful for this. 

They go to a party. It is in honour of 
some performer Tony calls a ‘Rock 
Singer’. Tony tells him to circulate, and 
this is what he tries to do, but he 
becomes trapped, hemmed in on all sides 
by other guests curious to see him, to 
speak to him, to touch him. He spies 
many men and women he would like to 
be alone with but there is little possibili- 
ty of that. 

Someone thrusts a drink at him. He 
sips it, hating the taste of the gin but 
needing something to deaden the lust 
that is beginning to churn around in his 
stomach. The air beats in time to their 
collective pulse and he wonders that no 
one else seems to have noticed it. But 
then he thinks they have — not noticed 
it, but caused it, as they press in on him, 
their inane chatter a secret form of plead- 
ing, saying something he cannot compre- 
hend. The urge to feed is strong in him; 
all his eyes see is one great, pulsing vein. 

Then Tony is by his side, coaxing him 
away while the crowd hisses its disap- 
pointment, into another room, smaller, 
darker, more intimate, where a group of 
people sit on silk cushions spread upon 
the carpet. 

‘Marcello, says Tony, ‘these are some 
special friends of mine.’ He points from 
one to another while Agnostini stands 
alone in the centre of the room. ‘Carol, 
Eddie — whose party this is — Eddie's 
manager — Aspinall, Duke, Kiki, 
Bertrice, Tyrone, Betty and _ Benny, 
Slammer, Susan and Eddie’s sister, April. 
This is Marcello, my friends.’ 

Tony sits, so Agnostini does likewise. 
For a few moments, nobody speaks, they 
just gaze at him. He feels like an exhibit 
in a gallery, as if they are waiting for him 
to reveal some hidden depth or meaning. 
6 0, Eddie the Rock Singer says, 

‘you're the main dude, huh? I wuz 
thinking of using some-a that shit in my 
next gig, y know?’ 

‘Why n't ya say that before?’ Aspinall 
interjects, ‘we coulda fixed it for the 
Gardens gig.’ 

‘No no, says Eddie, ‘I had to talk with 
the man first. Learn his secret, learn 
what it is gives him an edge. You got an 
edge, don’tcha man?’ 

Tm_ sorry, Agnostini_ says, 
wretched, ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘He has been away for a while,’ Tony 
chips in helpfully. 

‘Fuckin’ A, man, says Tyrone, grin- 


feeling 


ning, his tombstone teeth the only fea-. 


ture in his face that Agnostini can make 
out in the gloom. ‘The man bin on the 
dead trip.’ 
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‘You don’t hafta worry about under- 


standing, man,’ says Eddie, ‘it ain’t nec- 
essary to the proceedings. I seen a cat 
like you before one time, Japan I think it 
was, that right, man?’ He addresses this 
question to Aspinall. 

‘Yeah, Eddie, Osaka or some shithole 
like that. Only he wasn’t as cool a speci- 
men as old Marcello here,’ Aspinall 
laughs. 

‘Sure wasn’t,’ Eddie continues. ‘But we 
had some trip with him, alla same.’ 

‘This is an ancient you are discussing?’ 
Agnostini asks, a note of hope swelling 
his voice. 

‘That what ya call ‘em?’ says Slammer, 
a big, heavily-muscled man with a beer 
belly, ‘We just call ‘em senile.’ 


‘For three nights 
running 
Agnostini 
indulges himself 
in a frenzy of 
bloodlust, work- 
ing his way 
through the red 
light district, 
puzzled only by 
the apparent 
willingness of 
his victims’ 


‘T like that,’ says Carol. ‘Ancient. It has 
a sorta dignity about it.’ 

‘Who needs dignity?’ Eddie retorts. ‘My 
man here got enough to go round.’ 

And so it goes on, the preliminaries. 

And the feeling of dread once more 
lingers around Agnostini’s spine, but he 
is helpless. The ritual has its rules, and 
like his habits they have been refined 
through centuries of re-enactment. 

ddie, for it is in his honour that they 

are gathered, comes first. He crawls 
over to Agnostini, peeling off his satin 
shirt, revealing the pale, malnourished 
body beneath and the needle marks that 
punctuate his arms. He rests his head in 
Agnostini’s lap, trusting, accepting the 
longed-for kiss. Agnostini is gentle, but 
that is not what Eddie wants. ‘Fuck 
man,’ he says, ‘not like that. Do me hard 
man, fucking rip me.’ 

‘Yeah,’ says Slammer, ‘hard.’ 

‘Hard,’ the others say, ‘do him hard, It 
becomes a chant and Agnostini is 
impelled by it, driven. He tears out 
Eddie’s throat and drinks deep on the 
blood, then the others are on him in a 
sudden rush, all wanting to be kissed at 
once. He works his way through them 
swiftly, unable to control his bloodlust, all 
the while knowing that, in the old days, 
this wantoness would not have been his 
method; do two or three, but spare the 
rest for another night. But he cannot 
quench his thirst. There is something 
insipid about their blood; even its colcur 
does not look right, not rich ruby red, but 
diluted, he thinks, like rose wine. Tony 
watches with detached amusement as 
Agnostini tears, sucks and snaps; he’s 
seen it all before. In Amsterdam. 

And maybe, Agnostini thinks, before 
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that too. 


Tony and some others help him down - 


to the taxi. He is sick and unable to walk. 
Tony speaks soothing words in the back 
of the big yellow cab, telling him there is 
nothing to worry about, it’s just that 
their blood is contaminated by drugs but 
he'll get used to that, it isn’t as pure as it 
once was, but that’s progress for you. 
AL imagines he could grow to 
like San Francisco, given a chance. 
But Tony is unrelenting. Word has 
spread across the continent and many 
pilgrims have come to feast at his feet. 
He feels drawn to one of them, Juanita, a 
woman of Cuban origins, and is tempted 
to share the secret with her. It has been 
many years since he last bestowed the 
gift on anyone. So many were undeserv- 
ing, but he feels that she may be worthy. 
He does not speak to Tony about this for 
he is sure that Tony would not approve. 

He makes love with her one night, a 
strange, spiritless love, while Tony is out. 
He tries to probe her soul, see what her 
secret desires are, but it is an art that 
has been lost to him. Instead, he puts his 
question into words. ‘What is it you really 
seek, Juanita?’ he says. 

‘Marcello, she says, ‘don’t you know? 
I’ve found it?’ 

This makes him happy until she turns 
to face him in the bed and whispers 
coarsely in his ear: ‘Darling baby, it’s in 
your kiss.’ 

His heart sinks. He says no, he is tired, 
he has nothing to give her, but she pleads 
incessantly, tormenting him, driving lit- 
tle maggots of doubt and frustration into 
his skull. He decides to be firm with her 
and gets out of bed, goes to the window 
and draws back the curtains, sighing, 
searching for strength. 

‘Go now, he tells her. 

Then she is on his back, fighting him 
down to the floor, twisting him easily in 
her fleshy arms till he is on top of her. 
Then her hands are at his mouth, forcing 
first his lips, then his jaws apart and 
pulling his head down to her dusky neck, 
shuddering ecstatically as she clamps 
him onto the vein. He knows that this is 
all she wants from him, all any of them 
want. 

T ake me back to Venice, he murmers 
to Tony the next morning. ‘I want to 
go home.’ 

‘What's the matter?’ Tony says. “Aren't 
I keeping you in blood?’ 

| know what you're doing to me, 
Agnostini replies. ‘I know what you've 
done to my cousins, the true ancients, 
you and others like you. How many are 
you now, Tony?’ 

‘Well, it’s hard to say, but given the 
length of time we've been at it, Td say 
we've pretty much assimilated the 
human race, if you can call it that, Tony 
says. 

‘No,’ mutters Agnostini sadly. ‘You can't 
call it that.’ 


bd nd nd od 


Their stay at the Hilton is brief. Two 
nights, then they are asked to leave. 
Agnostini has started to smell, his flesh 
has the pallor of corruption. No one has 
mentioned it, but he is sure that this is 
the reason. Tony, resourceful as ever, gets 
them into another, albeit shabbier hotel, 
in Kings Cross. 

He no longer distinguishes between 


Tony’s friends, they have become one 
anthropomorphic mass with one common 
purpose. They come and go, each time 
taking away another part of his being, an 
essential part, Agnostini now realises, far 
too late. He wishes only to return to 
Venice, to have his final hour alone and 
in peace. Tony will not hear of it. 

*You’re not done yet, Marcello,’ he says. 
‘You still have so much to give. You'd be 
surprised, you really would, but I've seen 
others like you go on right up almost to 
the point where they simply collapsed 
inwards, just disintegrated. Don't let it 
worry you though. From the look on their 
faces, I’d say they were glad to go.’ 

‘What is in it for you?’ Agnostini asks. 
He has never seen Tony slake his thirst, 
nor has Tony taken any sustenance from 
him. ‘What are you seeking?’ 

‘I told you before, my tastes are differ- 
ent, more arcane.’ 

Agnostini asks a question that has 
been weighing heavily on his mind. ‘You 
think I have a soul to relinquish to you?’ 

_ It shouldn’t matter to you, Marcello. 
When the time comes, you will welcome 
me, I promise you. Tony laughs, there is 
malice in that laugh. 

ne night in*Leningrad, Luigi comes 

to his room at a decrepit hotel in the 
south-west of the city overlooking the 
Neva. He welcomes him, knowing the sig- 
nificance of Luigi’s appearance. 

“Tony is gone?’ he asks. 

‘For a while,’ Luigi nods; a stoical smile 
flutters on his lips, then is gone. He sits 
in an armchair by the coal fire, like he 
used to when he told Agnostini how they 
no longer had to fear the day. He tells the 
story once more, a litany of hope 
betrayed, a betrayal Agnostini senses 
that he, Luigi, had no part in. Luigi was 
unable to separate himself from it; he 
knows the real beneficiary is Tony. 

Timber and coals subside in the grate 
in a flurry of crackling sparks. The 
stench of Agnostini’s flesh is overwhelm- 
ing, but Luigi withstands it. Then he 
hears the sound of feet on the stairs, 
shuffling up to fulfill the last act. The 
door opens and two beautiful women step 
into the room. The old lust courses 
through Agnostini; he is helpless to pre- 
vent it. He welcomes them, as he knows 
is expected of him. He feeds and takes 
nothing. They feed and take the last of 
him. 

Afterwards, Luigi carries him to the 
bed and lays him on it. Behind Luigi, 
Agnostini spies Tony, filling the doorway 
with his tenebrous cape and hood, wait- 
ing patiently as ever, with a patience 
defined and sculpted over more years 
than Agnostini has ever dreamed of. 

And indeed, when his chest caves in 
and his innards begin to steam, 
Agnostini welcomes Tony, and wonders 
why he has never longed for him before. 
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londe and brunette. Naked 
except for spiked wrist- 
bands. Writhing sinuously 
on a slowly revolving circu- 
lar dais. 

Above, huge vidscreens 
magnified the blatantly erotic combat: 
showing it from every conceivable angle. 

Crale sat high in the crowded gallery 
amid a sea of shadawy spectators at the 
Wet Dreemz Visual Arts Centre. He hun- 
kered forward, muscular shoulders 
straining the long ash-grey coat. A fat 
Havana was_ screwed smouldering 
between thick lips. His blond hair, worn 
long, was heavily slicked back with gel. 
The brutish features concealed a crafty 
brain which was currently calculating 
the odds. He was sure the blonde would 
win the struggle. She had the brunette’s 
throat in a deathlock. 

A paunchy man in a puce playsuit 
came mincing down the centre aisle. His 
Peter Lorre eyes skipped from seat to 
seat, finally locating Crale. Coughing oh- 
so-discreetly, he beckoned with a plat- 
inum-ringed finger. ‘You’ve been asked to 
return immediately, sir. Trouble on floor 
thirty-nine, Grainger said. He stressed 
the urgency.’ 

Crale exhaled a stream of smoke, 
glancing up at the nearest vidscreen. A 
magnified pink nipple stared down at 
him for a brief, blurred instant. ‘The 
blonde automaton. My place. After the 
show.’ 

‘She'll have to be reprogrammed for 
pleasure, sir. It’ll cost.’ 

‘Arrange it.’ 
ih hrough driving nails of acid rain, a 

coppery gyrocopter swooped out of a 
slate night sky. It landed on the jetpad 
atop the forty-storey Crale Tower. Below 
stretched the concrete wasteland which 
had once been Mayfair. 

Crale took the pressure-elevator down 
to thirty-nine. 

The gyrocopter’s radio link had warned 
him to expect the worst. Grainger hadn’t 
been exaggerating. ‘Christ,’ muttered 
Crale, stepping into a smog-choked corri- 
dor. The stink was ghastly: overcooked 
bacon. The door at the end of the passage 
was a mess of splinters; shoving it off 
melted hinges, Crale stalked into the 
shattered office. 

Chunks of sizzling flesh stuck to blis- 
tered walls. Reddish hair and a blob of 
brain decorated a lopsided lampshade. A 
severed arm, pink-lacquered nails gleam- 
ing, lay amidst the debris. The air-condi- 
tioning was sucking smoke through a 
gash punched in the ceiling. 

Two members of Crale’s private securi- 
ty force were sifting charred wreckage for 
clues. Their chrome visored helmets lent 
them the aspect of questing alien insects. 

Grainger was watching impotently, try- 


ing hard to supervise. His face was white. 
He jerked as Crale’s solid hand clamped 
his shoulder. ‘Surprise me.’ 

Grainger’s thick, green-framed glasses 
made his smoke-inflamed eyeballs seem 
enormous. ‘Someone delivered a package. 
Lindy asked me to take a squint ‘cos it 
looked suspect.’ He swallowed, jade ear- 
ring bobbing. ‘By the time I got here...’ 

A guard lifted a twisted lump of metal. 
Coloured wires radiated from a cloudy 
blue glass orb at the top. ‘Here’s your vil- 
lain, Mister Crale. A thermal laser 
device. Damn efficient.’ 

Crale lit a fresh Havana, gaze shifting 
to the hole in the ceiling. ‘If I hadn’t been 
out, that beam would have shot straight 
up my rectum.’ He glanced stonily at 
Grainger. ‘Some clever fracker’s trying to 
chill me out. First the cargo of Ectol stim- 
ulant vanishes, then the pleasure 
automatons get mechanical clap. Now 
deep-fried Lindy. Shit.’ 

Grainger looked liable to puke. Lindy’s 
decapitated head was being sealed in a 
plastic pouch for forensic study. He 
scoured a sickly taste from his lips. ‘Who 
do you think did it? Leone? Lovecraft? De 
Vincenzo? 

The names of the other warlords fil- 
tered through Crale’s mental index. He 
breathed a thin needle of smoke. ‘This is 
De Vincenzo’s crappy style.’ 

‘We can’t be certain...’ 

‘We can make an example, though,’ 
leered Crale. ‘Arrange it.’ 

Grainger looked away from 
bagged human meat, winced and 
ded. 

he was lean, blonde and lovely — and 
in the master bedroom. 

Crale lowered the heatgun slowly. He 
replaced it in its clamshell holster. ‘What 
do I call you?’ 

She paused as she loosened the ribbon 
at the neck of her lacy gown. ‘Automaton 
RM69. Designated name: Eve.’ The gown 
dropped. She wore a shiny blue basque. 
No briefs. 

Crale’ poured a_ scotch, added _ ice. 
‘Where were you earlier?’ 

Standing very straight, she recited: 
‘Performing an erotic battle-sequence at 
Wet Dreemz with automaton RS88, des- 
ignated name: Claire.’ 

Satisfied, Crale downed his drink in a 
hasty gulp. His groin was stiff with lust. 
He took Eve on her knees. From behind. 
Finally spent, he pulled out and wiped 
himself. ‘Want to know a fascinating 
fact?’ 

‘What?’ 

He leaned forward and kissed her 
cheek. ‘Automatons don’t sweat, Eve.’ He 
punched her savagely in the kidney, 
sending her sprawling face down. She 
twisted onto her back. He hit her again. 
She winced. She winced, licking blood 


the 
nod- 


from a split lip. Crale smiled. ‘They don’t 
bleed either.’ He struck her again. 

Her right hand snaked under a pillow. 
It reappeared with a dainty silver laser 
pistol. As she fingered the trigger, Crale 
straddled her, pinning her arms with his 
knees. A thin line of blue light streaked 
from the snout, drilling a chair in half. 
Crale wrenched the weapon from her 
grasp. ‘Who sent you?’ 

She glowered up at him. ‘De Vincenzo,’ 
she spat, splashing his face with blood. 
She reared up, throwing him off balance. 
Raking nails across his chest, she dove 
for the gun. He jerked it up out of reach, 
then bought it down on her head. 

With a loud crunch, blood splattered 
the wall. Snarling with rage, he smashed 
the butt repeatedly into her face until the 
pillow ran red with jellied pulp. 

He went into the bathroom. Coolly he 
sluiced the sticky matter from his hands. 
From somewhere outside his apartment 
came the hiss of a hovermobile slowing. 
Killing the lights, he drifted to the front 
window. He peered between heavy steel 
shutters. 

Advancing across the lawn from a 
FedLaw vehicle were a dozen shapes in 
oattle gear. Faint moonlight filtered 
through the rain to outline the ugly muz- 
zles of gas carbines and shrapnel-launch- 
ers. Crale smiled thinly: a set-up. ‘You’re 
trying to outsmart the wrong fracker, De 
Vincenzo.’ He moved to the far wall, 
thumbed a hidden button. A mural slid 
aside to reveal a big safe set in concrete. 
No time to clear out all the incriminating 
data. He primed the SecuriCharge and 
exited via the back door. 

ucking behind a rockery, he watched 

two cops clambering over the rear 
garden wall. They marched grimly for- 
ward to meet an apartment which went 
up right on cue. Masonry, jagged glass 
and metal scythed the wet night air. The 
lawmen just shredded and unravelled. A 
disembodied head bounced across the 
grass, to plop into the small pond and 
frighten the goldfish. 

Crale sprinted, scaled the blast-splin- 
tered wall and dropped lightly to the 
street. An old grey Badger’s Bakery van 
was parked at the opposite kerb. The 
nearside door had been peppered by the 
blast. Crale darted across and yanked it 
open. The driver was slumped over the 
wheel. Crale shoved him back. The eyes 
in the goodlooking face stared blankly. 
Crale felt for a pulse. Zilch. He started to 
pull the body out, then hesitated. 

He needed time to formulate a fool- 
proof way to outsmart De Vincenzo. He 
also needed a new face, a short-term 
change of identity. And he knew just the 
man who could help. 

Jamming the inert form onto the pas- 
senger side, Crale fitted himself behind 
the triangular wheel. The damned van 
was practically an antique. A diesel. He 
could handle it, though. No problem. 

Headlamps flickering, the van lurched 
and spluttered away from the kerb. 

icky Prather was in a back booth of 
the Sleaze ‘n’ Tease. He was huddled 
over a game of Psychoid Sickies. 

On the underlit chequered board, a 
tiny rubbery goblin was gleefully running 
amock with a chainsaw. Prather chortled 
as assorted body parts of other game- 
pieces were strewn about. He ran a hand 
through unwashed albino hair, his nails 
long and dirty. He slurped noisily, then 
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rested his tankard of BlastBrew on 
Crale’s hundred-cred coin. ‘Information 
like that oughta be worth more, kiddo. I 
got two wives, six kids and an automated 
miscress who bangs like the fracking 
anvil chorus. It all takes money.’ 

‘My heart bleeds,’ growled Crale, 
squishing the miniature chainsaw-wag- 
gler with a further hundred. 

Prather chewed a toothpick, pink eyes 
narrowing. ‘Jest like ol’ times, eh? Ever 
miss my services? Or ain’t murder part of 
the corp’rate image?’ 

‘Bugger the nostalgia.’ 

Prather shrugged, stuffing the coins 
into the pockets of a quilted jacket 
starched with dried vomit. ‘You only need 
a temp’rary alteration, I take it? Twenty- 
four hours or thereabouts?’ 

Crale flamed a fresh Havana. ‘Can it 
be done?’ 

Prather sucked the toothpick, then 
nodded. ‘Yuh. Providin’ you tell a few 
fibs. Nobody touches anythin’ dodgy.’ 
Airless waitress sauntered up. She 

had cropped red hair and pierced nip- 
ples. Carrying a full pitcher of BlastBrew, 
she was puffing handrolled speedweed. 
Her glassy gaze slid from Crale to 
Prather. ‘Refill?’ 

Prather nodded, watched a foaming 
head rise on his tankard and slipped her 
a couple of five-cred coins. She slunk 
away, bare buttocks jiggling under a 
short leather skirt. Prather supped and 
grinned at Crale. ‘Ain’t you ever seen the 
faces down at Skin Circus? Guys comin’ 
out lookin’ like Gable, Valentino an’ 
Schwarzenegger. Gals playin’ at bein’ 
Mae West an’ Jennifer Jason Leigh.’ He 
chugged some more ale. ‘Got a partic’lar 
face in mind?’ 

Crale glanced through the flyspecked 
pane at the Badger’s Bakery van in the 
waterlogged parking lot. He nodded slow- 
ly. 

‘Good,’ muttered Prather, wiping his 
nose. It left a slick of snot on his cuff. 
‘The lady you want calls herself Starr 
Child. Real exotic. The best, kiddo. Got a 
hun’red per cent success remodelling the 
poor sods who got scorched on Project 
Winscale.’ 

‘Where can I reach her?’ 

Prather produced a chewed pencil stub 
and scribbled on his coaster. He rolled it 
across the board. ‘Good huntin’.’ 

Crale picked it up and left. 

Prather lifted his tankard in saluta- 
tion. Reflected in the window, his Bogart 
features creased in a wry smile. ‘Here’s 
lookin’ at you, kiddo.’ 

ilverhaired crime czar Arturo De 

Vincenzo was making arthritic love 
to his teenage mistress in her Lambeth 
Heights condo when the end came..,just 
before he did. 

Her stockinged legs were scissored 
tightly around his waist as he bucked 
and bounced. Her name was Leeza 
Anders. She had the face of an angel, the 
body of a wanton and the memory of a 
retarded sea urchin. She had forgotten to 
pull the drapes. De Vincenzo’s rapidly 


shunting buttocks were now bracketed in. 


the crosshairs of a nightscope. 

From a_less-than-fragrant vantage 
point on the waste dump behind the 
building, Stu Grainger slowly squeezed 
the trigger. With shoulder-bruising recoil, 
a napalm-loaded projectile streaked 
through the black rain. 

The bedroom scene was transformed 
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from red-hot passion, to white-hot death 
in the space of a single heart beat. 

A mushroom-shaped structure in slick 
basalt dominated the well tended orna- 
mental garden. 

Crale manhandled the body over to the 
hatchway. 

The hexagonal maglock glowed green: 
programmed to admit visitors. Crale 
pressed it. The hatch sighed open, releas- 
ing a delicate waft of jasmine. 

He dragged the body into a spacious, 
circular room in which gilt dragons 
capered across the walls. The wooden 
floor was strewn with poodlefur rugs and 
plump satin cushions. The furniture was 
fashioned from black-lacquered bamboo. 

Flames crackled beneath a copper cowl 
in the centre. The firelight reflected in 
the blunt snout of the heatgun in Crale’s 
fist. 

Standing silent, regal, Starr Child was 
clad in a black kimono. She was tall, her 
skin soft and creamy. A torrent of raven 
hair tumbled to her taut buttocks. The 
almond eyes, so bright with intelligence, 
were a vivid shade of violet. 

She extended a slender finger. The nail 
was blood red. ‘Your friend. He is hurt...” 

‘My friend, Crale mimicked with a 
tiny, twisted smile. ‘He is dead.’ 

She frowned. 

Crale moved nearer, face shiny with 
rain. ‘I need a new look. This here’s the 
prospective donor. Not exactly going to 
argue, is he?’ 

Starr Child looked down at the heat- 
gun pressing into her smooth belly. 

‘Neither will I.’ 

ide by side. On oval metallic slabs. 
Networks of tubes and cables linked 
the steel transfer masks. 

The gun remained in Crale’s sweating 
grip as he watched Starr Child through 
the narrow emerald slit. ‘How successful 
do you expect this to be?’ he asked. 

‘I. don’t anticipate any difficulties. 
Relax.’ 

She crossed to a maze of blue-steel 
machinery. Deftly she adjusted banks of 
LED dials and switches. The hum of con- 
trolled power filled the lab. 

Crale shifted, his breathing stifled by 
the mask. The slit kept fogging badly. He 
swallowed, wondering if the bitch was 
going to try and outsmart him. ‘Who pays 
for all this crap?’ he demanded, voice 
muffled. 

Hazily he saw her turn to glance at 
him. ‘The Thatcher monarch,’ she replied. 
‘She recognised my talents and decided to 
utilize them. I owe her a great deal.’ 

Crale grunted. Frack ‘em both. 

She pulled a lever. 

Crale screamed as electrical impulses 
began to stab and re-stitch his features. 
The flesh literally began to crawl upon 
his skull. Wave after wave of nausea 
punched him. His scalp felt elastic: 
shrinking, expanding. Bile drooled from 
the corner of his mouth. He fought to 
remain conscious, but the world was fast 
receding. - 

T he lab lurched back into view. Tongue 
thickly coated with vomit, Crale 
blinked open his eyes. 

Groggily he sat up on the slab. He scru- 
tinized his digital timepiece. Less than 
twenty minutes had elapsed. No sign of 
the slanty-eyed slut. He lifted the heat- 
gun. It felt wrong. He checked the breech: 
empty. 

‘Shit.’ 


She had taken the remaining solid fuel 
cartridge and no doubt trashed it. No 
matter. He’d deal with her in his own 
sweet natured way. 

Tossing the weapon aside, he reached 
up and levered the mask off. His skin 
was hot, slick with greasy perspiration. 
Gingerly he clambered from the slab and 
walked over to a large, star-shaped mir- 
ror. He scrunched both eyes shut, hitched 
in a breath, then snapped them open. 

It was a strong face. Handsome. The 
nose was narrow, the jaw squarely 
defined. The eyes were azure, the dark 
hair wavy and lustrous. For the first time 
in forty years, Crale was touching 
unblemished skin. He couldn’t stop him- 
self grinning. Crying shame it was only 
temporary... 

He scoured the lab for a weapon. 

In a toolbox he found exactly what he 
needed. 

S tanding at the curved picture win- 

dow, Starr Child was looking out at 
the storm-whipped ornamental garden. 
She didn’t turn as Crale stepped into the 
room. 

For a long moment the only sound was 
the crackling of logs in the hearth. Then 
she asked: ‘I take it you’re satisfied with 
the result?’ 

‘I just came to say goodbye.’ 

She laughed softly. ‘Isn’t that a little 
out of character?’ 

Crale circled the fireplace. ‘Common 
courtesy when you're about to chill some- 
one.’ 

She turned, eyes cool. ‘What a nasty 
mind you have, Mister Crale.’ 

He halted, one hand behind his back. 
Not even the newly handsome features 
could soften the fury in his gaze. ‘You 
know me?’ 

She smiled gently. ‘You aren’t exactly 
the shrinking violet of organized may- 
hem, are you? I never forget a face. 
Never.’ The smile faded, saddened. ‘I’m 
really no threat.’ 

Crale took three quick strides, closing 
the gap between them. 

She started to say something which 
was choked by the sudden bite of bolt 
cutters. Her mouth stretched in a sound- 
less cry. Her neck ripped. Thunderflashes 
of blue light crackled from the gash. 

Crale was hurled back. 

Starr Child’s right arm spasmed, try- 
ing to disengage the cutters. Black oil, 
thick as blood, pumped out. With a high, 
metallic whine, she began to tear at her 
smouldering kimono. Skin fell away in 
long, moist strips, revealing shiny circuit- 
ry. Jets of cerulean fire gouted from her 
eye sockets. Her head was at a weird 
angle, jaw hanging by a thread of coun- 
terfeit flesh. 

The room was ablaze. Floorboards 
popped and split. Smoke rolled in eye- 
searing waves. 

Lungs labouring, Crale staggered to 
the hatchway. He hit the locking mecha- 
nism with a fist, splitting a knuckle. The 
hatch whirred open. 

He pounded across gravel, rain ham- 
mering at him. Reaching the van, he 
hurled himself inside and slammed into 
fast-reverse. 

As the van fishtailed back along the 
winding driveway, the building erupted 
in a fireball which ate the darkness. 

Shock waves rattled the van. Crale 
fought to keep control. Gripping the 
wheel tightly, he wrenched the van in a 


screeching arc and sent it barrelling 

towards the city. 

T he fifteen vehicle pile-up just seemed 
to magic itself out of the night: a 

mass of metal and pulped humanity. 

Crale stamped on the brake. Too late. 
The van broadsided into the mountain of 
wreckage with sickening force. Pain 
speared him. A bomb blast of agony deto- 
nated behind his eyeballs. Then total 
freezing numbness. 

His gaze remained locked on the 
starred and splintered windshield. He 
could vaguely hear the whoop of sirens, 
the nerve-grinding squeals of the horribly 
mangled. 

His mouth stayed clamped shut: frozen 
by a massive spasm. 

The nearside door was wrenched open. 
Helmet-obscured faces peered in at him. 
Voices buzzed. A gauntlet-sheathed hand 
gestured to where the triangular steering 
column had crushed his chest. 

They moved away to drag an injured 
child from another totalled vehicle. 


Crale sat helplessly. Watching. 
Waiting. 
Rescue me! 


The emergency teams departed. 

A long silver hovermobile pulled up. 

Two men in blue overalls and baseball 
caps emerged. One carried a clipboard, 
the other hefted a big black cannister. 
The one with the clipboard had a greasy, 
overfed face and a bushy moustache. He 
reeked of garlic and cheap beer as he 
checked the registration slip and dug a 
plastic card from the glove compartment. 


He ignored Crale. 

His partner, gaunt, with pocked 
cheeks, shook his head. ‘I still say you’re 
wrong, Ray.’ 

Ray held the card up. ‘See this, Potter? 
The MD/747. Just like I told-ya.’ 

Potter scratched a ravaged cheek. ‘So 
how come he’s here? The non-function 
signal came from miles away.’ 

Ray shrugged. Lighting a cigarette, he 
flipped over a docket on his clipboard. 
‘The fact remains that this is the MD/747 
we're after. You owe me fifty creds, bum- 
face.’ 

‘Screw you,’ mumbled Potter. He knelt 
and opened the cannister. ‘What do you 
reckon for salvage potential?’ 

‘Pretty much a write-off. The head-unit 
looks okay, though. Now do your stuff and 
let’s get out of this fracking rain.’ 

Crale watched a power saw appear. 

Holding it by the pistol-grip, the man 
from Automaton Recovery pressed the 
trigger. 

The serrated blade whirled. 

Fast. Faster. 

Deep inside, Crale bellowed a long, 
silent scream of pure terror. 

He had outsmarted someone once too 
often. 

Himself. 
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BERNARD TAYLOR 


John Gilbert talks to a 
writer whose reputation 
is on the up and up 
without the benefit of 
heavy PR input. 


is fiction is as good, if not better, than 

many of the best-selling horror writers, 
and yet his name is not up there with King, 
Herbert, Hutson or Barker simply because 
the publicity machine has yet to get a good 
grip on him. 

And yet, he’s been writing novels since 
1975 and fiction, in the form of stage plays 
and short stories, from an even earlier age. 
‘My first novel, Godsend, was published in 
1976. It was taken by the very first publisher 
| approached, Souvenir, and the second 
book | wrote Sweetheart, Sweetheart — pub- 
lished this year in paperback by Grafton — 
proved to be no problem either. 

Bernard is a well established television 
and stage actor and was working in the 
States shortly before his big break into fic- 
tion. ‘I came back to Britain and had a cou- 
ple of plays put on in the provinces, and in 
the meantime was writing short stories. The 
novel came about through an agent saying 
that | should put some of these short stories 
together and write a novel.’ 

The fiction flowed easily and, after the 
release of his second novel, Bernard decid- 
ed on a change of tack. ‘I’d always been 
interested in true crime, it’s what sells news- 
papers — things like Mrs Jones getting axed. 
When Sweetheart, Sweetheart came out and 
| was searching for a new subject, | decided 
that | wanted to do a non-fiction crime book 
and Souvenir was happy. 

‘| came to write it through reading a book 
on Constance Kent and thought it would 
make a good television serial. There were 
several things in the book showing her inno- 
cence. so | decided to check on a few things 


before | developed it for television. | found 
out that there was so much in the book that 
was inaccurate and | found a very different 
story to the one that had been told. Until 
then, I'd been thinking about it for a televi- 
sion series but thought it would be so much 
better in a book.’ 

When Bernard finally had the idea up and 
running, his publishers came back to him 
with certain reservations. ‘They said that if | 
did this non-fiction book | wouldn’t produce 
a supernatural novel for several years and 
that it wasn’t a good step after having two 
books that had done so well.’ 

Bernard’s supernatural thrillers are repre- 
sented by traditional horror values, where 
story rather than gore is important, and here 
childhood literary influences played a great 
part in his development as a writer. ‘Dennis 
Wheatley had an enormous influence on me 
as a teenager. He wrote some very entertain- 
ing books.’ And yet, he is now regarded as 
Enid Blyton of horror. ‘You have to look at a 
book within its time slot and Wheatley wrote 
what was needed at the time. I’m not saying 
that he was a great writer, but some of his 
books made exciting reading when | was 
young. 

Despite the muted start to his horror writ- 
ing career, Bernard has good times ahead. 
Grafton has already released his impressive 
back list of novels in paperback and will 
shortly be publishing a new book, called 
Charmed Life. One of his books, The 
Godsend has been committed to film and 
two others, Mother’s Boys and Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart are under option. ‘Charmed Life 
was due out last year, in September, but it’I 
now be published in the spring because | 
missed the slot.’ 

Fortunately names do not rise or fall on 
such lapses, and it still looks as if Bernard 
Taylor is on his way to horror superstardom, 
if the requisite number of people sit up and 
take note of his undoubtedly excellent work. 
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LUE CHRISTMA 


PETE CROWTHER 


t was the last train of the whole 
year. : 

After three hundred and fifty- 
seven journeys across the old 
wooden ties lying half buried in 
the constantly shifting blue 
sand, the train was stopping, the line 
closing down, for the Christmas holidays. 

Dan Dougdale and Jim Isherwood sat 
on the rickety platform, rocking together, 
perfectly in time, staring out over the 
empty plains back down the track. 

‘Never known her be late before,’ said 
Dan blowing smoke into the evening air. 

Jim Isherwood rocked steadily shaking 
his head. ‘Nope,’ he agreed. 

The shack, an old prefabricated dome 
left over from the first landings, stood all 
alone in the vast expanse of the blue 
desert of Quextal. Around back, behind 
the shack, a large range of mountains 
reared up and stretched out to the left as 
far as the eye could see, and to the right 
a good fifty or sixty miles. In front of the 
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shack, across the old track, the desert 
stretched on and on, seven or eight 
hundred miles of it. Totally flat, blue 
powder, with nothing to break the 
monotony save the occasional Vittle well 
which Dan and Jim spent, their days 
tending. At the side of each well, situated 
about one mile apart, stood hastily 
packed wooden boxes which the folks in 
the cities used to pack belongings in 
when they were moving from dome to 
dome. Each box had near enough two 
thousand credits worth of Vittle packed 
down inside, and every credit’s worth had 
been picked from the wells by either Dan 
or Jim: it was their job. They had been 
doing it for three months this stretch, 
and they had another nine to go. 

Dan cleared his throat and tapped his 
pipe against his boot. ‘Come on you 
damned train,’ he whispered. 

Tonight was the last night until the 
new year that Dan and Jim would see 
another human — the train driver. They 


saw an odd Quextan or two now and 
again when they came down from the 
mountains. The last ones they had seen 
were a party of three who had suddenly 
appeared one afternoon about tea-time 
round the back of the shack. Dan and 
Jim had stopped eating and talked to 
them but they hadn’t responded; there 
was talk in the big domes over in capital 
Complex that folks had actually got 
words out of one of them but Dan and 
Jim just couldn’t see how it was possible. 
Still,-with all the drugs and things out in 
Capital Complex it may even be possible 
to get Vittle to talk to you, or reckon it 
had done! 

These three Quextans had just stood 
looking at Dan and Jim with their big 
brown eyes, watching the Earthmen eat 
their Vittle, and then they had turned 
around and trudged out across the sand 
in the pale light of Quextal’s sun, out into 
the afternoon breeze, whipping up thin 
veils of blue across the horizon. The 
following morning, when Dan and Jim 
had left their bunks for the day’s Vittle 
picking, the three figures had been little 


more than dark specks out in the 
distance. That lunchtime they had 
disappeared. 


im Isherwood’ stood up and walked to 

the rail. He removed his pipe from 
his mouth and leaned on the rail shaking 
his head gently. ‘You know Dan,’ he said. 
‘Sometimes it’s the most beautiful sight 
there is; sometimes I hate every damned 
grain of it but ... he paused and 
straightened up. ‘I don’t know, sometimes 
it’s really beautiful.’ He turned to face 
Dan and smiled. ‘Know what I mean?’ 

Dan nodded. ‘Peaceful’s what you 
mean, he said, rocking slowly. Jim 
turned back and looked out again; Enthal 
and Mython, Quextal’s moons, cast a 
shimmering light over the desert. The 
wind had stopped for the day and all was 
still and silent. ‘Yeah,’ he agreed. 
‘Peaceful.’ 

‘Where the heck is it?’ said Dan. 

Jim looked down the track and shook 
his head. ‘What time is it?’ 

‘After eight.’ 

‘Mmmm.’ Jim walked back to his chair 
and sat down. 

The Christmas train always brought 
presents to miners unfortunate enough to 
bé stranded outside the main*domes over 
the holiday festivities. There would be 
whiskey and cigars, dried vegetables and 
frozen meat, maybe even a cracker or two 
and some funny hats. 

To Dan and Jim, providing the train 
brought them something, being out in the 
desert was better than being in the 
domes. The Earth-folk went mad over the 
holdiay, drinking too much = and 
staggering around, teasing the shy, 
simple Quextans who wandered into the 
domes for no apparent reason. Last 
Christmas there had even been a rape 
case reported. Some luckless Quextan 
female had been cornered by three or 
four Earthmen. The authorities had 
never caught those responsible but it was 
doubted that they had even tried. When 
the police finally arrived on the scene the 
bartender who had reported the rape had 
covered up the female in some clothes he 
used to dry glasses with. She had been 
shivering and bleeding but she hadn't 
cried. She just stood up and walked out of 
the bar, down the street and out of the 
hatch of the dome into the desert. 


4 hat do you think it was like, 
Christmas on Earth?’ mused Jim. 

Dan sighed and folded his arms. ‘Well,’ 
he said, closing his eyes. ‘They had big 
dinners — and I mean big dinners; and 
presents and singing; and outside the 
snow would be falling into big heaps and 
inside there’d be a big log fire and maybe 
a Christmas tree with ...’ 

‘Christmas tree?’ 

Dan rolled some _ tobacco leaves 
between his palms and nodded. ‘Yeah, 
Christmas trees, all green and spiky; 
folks used to go out when Christmas got 
near and either chop down a tree or buy 
one, then they’d get it in their front room 
and cover it with coloured lights and 
cotton wool — that’s snow you see, cotton 
wool; and then they’d put all the presents 
under the tree and ... well, that’s it.’ 

Jim smiled at the picture in his mind 
then said, ‘Would you have liked to have 
seen Earth?’ 

‘Yes, I would,’ he answered. ‘But I try 
not to think about it.’ 

‘You ever think maybe we'll get back,’ 
said Jim. ‘That maybe one far-off, distant 
day there we'll be walking in the Earth 
sunshine, not a care in the world?’ 

Dan laughed. ‘Sure, if they ever invent 
a time-machine or some faster than light 
drive; otherwise we'll die up here or on 
some other God-forsaken place.’ He took 
his pipe out of his mouth and walked to 
the rail. Looking up into the darkened 
sky he said ‘No, we'll never see Earth. It’s 
a strange feeling isn’t it? Belonging to a 
planet that you’ve never seen?’ 

Jim nodded although he knew Dan 
could not see him. ‘Most of the time it 
doesn’t bother me,’ he said. ‘It’s just now 
and then, on a night like this, at a time 
like this, Christmas, when I know that 
somewhere, millions of miles away on a 
planet I’ve never seen, there are folks 
just like us, relatives maybe, just 
carrying on doing what they do every 
day.’ He stopped and shook his head. Jim 
watched him turn around; his eyes were 
misty in the light cast from the cabin. 
‘Just doing what they do, and we'll never 
see it.’ 

Jim leaned forward -and clasped his 
hands. He stared down at the floor 
unable to think of anything more to say. 

‘It sure is a nice night,’ said Dan as he 
walked off the platform onto the blue 
sand. The resounding clatter of his boots 
on the old wooden boards gave way to a 
gentle padding sound. 

Jim took his pipe from his mouth and 
slipped it into his shirt pocket, then he 
stood up, relieved that the sombre 
conversation had ended, and smiled. ‘It 
sure is,’ he agreed, stretching. 

‘Hey do we have a bookie scheduled for 
tonight?’ said Dan. Jim stood his head. 

‘Not that I know of. Why?’ 

B ookies were the reconnaissance 

satellites sent up from the domes to 
check on the Vittle wells. There had 
originally been fourteen — Bookkeeper 1 
to 14 — but two had malfunctioned and 
come down somewhere in the mountain 
range behind the shack. They had never 
been retrieved; the authorities did not 
consider them important enough to risk 
lives in getting them back. The general 
opinion was that the things would have 
been smashed up beyond repair anyway 
so they let the moutains have them. 

Dan pointed up, above the mountains, 
away to the south-west. ‘Look there,’ he 


said. 

Jim stepped from the platform onto the 
sand and looked up. High above them 
shone a light. It flickered and twinkled 
and shone all colours. ‘That’s no bookie,’ 
he said at last. ‘It’s just a star.’ 

Dan shook his head. ‘Never seen no 
star shine down like that,’ he put his arm 
around Jim’s shoulder and pointed. ‘See 
how the north, south, east and west 
points are all longer than the others?’ 
Dan lowered his arm. ‘And anyway, he 
said, tilting his head back and turning 
through three hundred and sixty degress. 
‘When did you last see a star with points 
on it at all? Stars just glow; they don’t 
have light beams coming from them like 
torch-lights.’ 

‘You saying that it’s not a star?’ 

‘No,’ said Dan. There was resignation 
in his voice. ‘No, it’s just a star I suppose. 
Looks unusual though.’ 

F ar off, in the distance, they heard a 
roar. 

‘It’s here,’ shouted Dan. 

Jim lowered his head and rubbed the 
back of his neck. Dan ran off to the track 
side, scattering flurries of sand behind 
him. ‘Come on you beautiful train,’ he 
shouted. ‘HooooEEEE!’ : 

Jim stood where he was and watched 
the train clatter up the track as he had 
done every night for the last three 
months. It was something of an 
anticlimax; it always was. 

There was a squeal of brakes, a 
clanking sound and then there it was, 
groaning and panting like some huge 
animal out of breath. The engine was 
about ten feet long; it had a bonnet that 
housed the modified scuttle engine, 
which gave way to a large visor made 
from heavy duty plastic that stretched up 
and over two seats. Fitted behind the 
engine was another seating car with four 
more places, behind that were the goods 
carriages and the fuel carriage. The 
whole train was about one hundred feet 
long. 

Dan, his face beaming with a big smile, 
pulled open the engine door. ‘What the 
hell kept you?’ he said to the fat man sat 
inside. 

‘You should see it back there,’ said the 
man jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 
‘There’s thousands of ‘em.’ 

Jim walked up and nodded. ‘Evening 
Beef,’ he said. 

Rod ‘Beef’ Gomez gave hirh a wide 
smile displaying two rows of sparkling, 
white teeth. ‘Jim.’ He turned back to face 
Dan and continued. ‘Damned stupid 
heathen bastards, just walking all over 
the tracks; should’ve run ‘em down.’ 

‘Quextans” asked Dan. 

The man nodded and stepped om the 
engine. ‘Stupid heathens.’ 

‘What were they doing?’ said Jim. 

Beef Gomez walked along the side of 
the track until he reached the third 
carriage; then he pulled a large lever and 
unseen motors hummed into life to open 
the doors. ‘Dunno. Just walking as far as 
I could tell. Never seen nothing like it 
before; thousands of ‘em.’ 

‘What’ve you got for us Beef?’ said Dan. 

Beef pulled a wooden box from the 
carriage and, puffing, lifted it out. ‘Oh, 
whiskey, real food and some magazines.’ 
After mentioning magazines he smiled 
his wide smile again and winked. ‘The 
real McCoy too,’ he said. 

, Dan smiled. ‘Where to now then Beef?’ 


Down to the junction, drop some stuff 
off for Mike Tenby and Plank McGraw 
and then I’m branching off back to the 
dome.’ He staggered to the platform and 
gently lowered the box down onto the 
wooden boards. 

Dan stared at the box and rubbed his 
chin. 

‘You not going down to Number Five 
Beef?’ 

Beef shook his head. ‘Nobody there; 
hasn’t been for weeks now.’ 

‘So you're off back to the celebration 
then,’ said Dan. 

‘Sure am,’ smiled Beef. ‘Now you boys 
is fixed up.’ 

Jim extended his hand. ‘Have a good 
Christmas.’ 


‘Somewhere, 
millions of miles 
away on a planet 
I’ve never seen, 
there are folks 
just like us, 
relatives maybe, 
just carrying on 
doing what they 
do every day’ 


Beef took the hand and 
fiercely. ‘You too,’ he said. 

Dan smiled and nodded. ‘Yeah, have a 
good time.’ 

eef turned around and padded back 

through the sand to the train. Dan 
and Jim stood and watched as' the engine 
roared into life; then, with a loud toot on 
the horn, Beef Gomez and the last train 
of the year disappeared down the track in 
a haze of blue dust. For minutes 
afterwards they stood, shielding their 
eyes against the swirling clouds. Silence 
returned to the desert as even the faint 
clacking on the tracks faded away. 

‘Wonder what’s in the box,’ said Dan. 

‘Only one way to find out,’ said Jim. 
‘Open it.’ 

Dan rushed over to the platform and 
fell to his knees in front of the box. 

‘Why do you think the Quextans are on 
the move?’ 

Dan shook his head as he tugged at the 
strings around the box. ‘Who knows? 
Maybe they’re going to a party too.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Jim softly and he looked 
up into the night sky. ‘Hey, Dan; the star 
sce 


‘ 


shook it 


. will you look at that?’ said Dan 
laughing. 

Jim turned around and looked at his 
partner. Dan was standing smiling, with 
a large plastic hat on his head. The hat 
was striped, every colour imaginable, and 
on the front was a badge featuring the 
picture of an old man with a long white 
beard. ‘What do you think?’ 

Jim smiled and nodded. ‘Pretty good.’ 

Dan pointed to the box. ‘There’s all 
kinds of goodies in here; they’ve really 
done us proud this year.’ 

‘Dan, the star.’ 

The smile melted, from Dan’s face. 
‘What about it?’ 

‘It’s moved.’ 

Dan laughed. ‘It can’t have moved.’ He 
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walked away from the shade of the 
pkatform, turned and walked backwards, 
staring into the sky. 

As he reached the spot where Jim 
stood, he stopped. Directly above the 
shack was the largest star they had ever 
seen. It shone down a _- strange 
shimmering light that bathed the old 
dome and the platform. ‘Good grief,’ said 
Dan under his breath. 

He stared into the sky and into the fire 
and warmth of the big star; Jim tugging 
at his sleeve: ‘Dan ... Dan.’ 

Dan lowered his head and turned to 
face Jim. 

Jim was no longer looking at the star; 
he was staring over Dan's shoulder in the 
direction of the desert, pulling on Dan's 
shirt sleeve. 

D2 turned and followed his friend's 

gaze. There, on the other side of the 
railway track, with the expanse of the 
blue Quextan desert behind them, stood 
two natives, a male and a female. They 
were naked as were all Quextans. The 
male had his long arm wrapped tightly 
about the shoulder of a female who was 
carrying a small bundle. 

As they stood looking into the huge 
sad, brown eyes of the Quextans, Dan 
and Jim saw movement from the bundle 
and the silence of the night was 
disturbed by a faint cry. 

Jim moved slowly towards the aliens 
with his arms outstretched. 

The female looked down at the bundle 
and pulled back the covering. A, tiny 
green arm lifted into the night air and 
minute green fingers unfurled. Then, 
swaying, another arm came out. 

Jim smiled. The male nodded slowly 
and then looked over the female's 
shoulder. Jim followed his gaze. 

Two tiny brown eyes stared out from 
the little green form, tightly wrapped in 
the old, grey blanket. The eyes were old, 
so very old, Jim thought: and he felt so 
peaceful, so rested. He didn't speak, it 
would be of no use. He just placed his 
hand gently on the female’s arm and 
extended his other arm ushering them 
both to the old patched dome. The female 
started to walk towards the platform and 
the male nodded to Jim as he followed. 
They walked slowly across the sand, past 
Dan, with his striped hat on, onto the 
platform and into the dome. 

Jim shook his head. 

‘Jim... Jim looked up. Dan was 
pointing out of the desert; ‘Look,’ he said. 

Jim turned and looked across the 
thousands upon thousands of Quextans 
standing and sitting in the blue desert. 
And as he stared, as if in response to 


some unheard instructions. a soft 
humming arose from the gathered 
multitude. 


Jim looked round at Dan and tasted 
the salt of his thickening saliva. He 
smiled. ‘They're singing,’ he said. 

Dan rubbed his cheek and removed the 
large plastic hat. ‘Merry Christmas Jim.’ 


PETE CROWTHER 
who lives in North 
Yorkshire is a well 
known contributor to 
FEAR with his 
interviews of the likes of 
Harlan Ellison and Ray 
Bradbury. This story 
marks marks his fiction 
debut in FEAR. 
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PATRICK TILLEY 


The author of The 
Amtrak Wars series 
explains the importance 
of his design 
background to John 
Gilbert. 


e’s been writing his unusual high-tech 

brand of science fantasy for more than 
ten years but started life on the opposite 
side of the tracks as a designer ‘doing work 
on book covers, commercials, packaging 
and copywriting. 

‘Writing happened in the middle of my 
career. | was close friends with Len Deighton 
who wrote The Ipcress File. He introduced 
me to his agent and she asked me to do 
some dialogue, to see whether | could write. 
| ended up doing three episodes of a televi- 
sion series called Crane for ATV.’ 

His big break into science fiction occurred 
in the mid-70s when he wrote an armagge- 
don scenario which was to be the back- 
ground of his bestselling hard-tech SF 
series, The Amtrak Wars. Superficially about 
the use and abuse of high technology during 
post apocalyptic war in the 21st Century, it 
also reveals the stark dicotomy between 
advancement in engineering and the ravish- 
ment of nature — a topic which is close to 
Wales-based Tilley. 

Does his Amtrak projection of the future 
reflect his views on what could possibly 
occur? ‘It’s plausible. | wrote a doomsday 
scenario in 1970 in which the Third World 
War was triggered in the Middle East and the 
world went into a recessionary spiral in the 
1990’s. America became more isolationist, 


‘trade wars intensified, OPEC kept jacking up 


oil prices and it was decided to launch a 
new crusade in Western Europe. American 
forces landed in the gulf to take control of 
the oil. Russia misinterpreted the moves, 
and a nuclear exchange was triggered. The 


year 2015 was the holocaust in that sce- 
nario.’ 

It all sounds familiar, and in most 
respects, convincing, partly because of the 
way in which Tilley writes his novels. More 
than, most SF writers, he tries to focus the 
images he has into the minds of the readers. 
‘Some people have said that Amtrak Wars 
would make a great movie, but | say that 
once you’ve read the books you’ve seen the 
movie. That may come from the fact that | 
started as a graphic designer and my main 
job was visualizing solutions to problems.’ 
He has also been involved with writing film 
scripts — Wuthering Heights, People That 
Time Forgot and The Legacy — and thinks 
that, instead of changing careers by writing 
film scripts or novels, ‘it’s just another way 
of illustrating.’ 

Tilley’s friendship with spy writer 
Deighton is no accident. The Amtrak author 
has a_ penchant for  technical/political 
thrillers and has written three, under the 
guise of SF, called Fade Out, Mission and 
Xan. ‘I’m interested in military and social 
history, and actual hardware. I’m a great col- 
lector of books about all sorts of things. If 
I’m aware of all these things and stay tuned 
to what’s happening in the world, | can put 
together scenarios using a wide range of 
interests and political theory.’ 

The Amtrak Wars continues to haunt 
Tilley’s every waking moment, but he is now 
intent on producing fiction away from that 
field of combat. ‘Sphere are humouring me 
by letting me write a contemporary story. It’s 
difficult to categorize and | won't talk about 
works in progress, it’s a sci-fi-metaphysical 
type of premise but written about London 
and now. 

‘But Sphere have already said that when 
I’ve done it that we must talk seriously about 
doing more Amtrak books. The sales force 
are very anxious to continue with it and | 
won't say that there there won’t be any 
more. But it won’t be for several years.’ 
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DARKMAN 


Starring Larry Drake, Liam Neeson 
Director Sam Raimi 

Distributor UIP 

Cert 15 


ay is one image that springs to mind 
r AY when looking for a way to describe the style 
of director Sam Raimi: a roller-coaster. His 
writing style incorporates a wide variety of pop- 
culture, with a sprinkling of special effects. 
Though he has worked mostly in the horror genre 
on his previous films, his latest, Darkman, tran- 
scends genre barriers. 

Dr Peyton Westlake, the discoveror of a synthet- 
ic skin, falls prey to a nasty group of thugs, led by 
Robert Durant (Larry Drake). Their handiwork 
leaves him disfigured and in such pain that his 
nerves have been medically cut to ease his suffer- 
ing. Deprived of external stimuli, his mind turns 
inward and he becomes prone to fits of rage and 
bursts of tremendous strength. Left to his own 


devices, Westlake reassembles his lab and plots 
his revenge. Armed with his synthetic skin, he can 
become any one. 

Darkman is non-stop action from the first frame, 
of the first reel. Raimi uses every technique in the 
FX books to bring his tale to the screen. 
Helicopters, explosions, weapons, make-up, post- 
production opticals (over 100), and stunts. As the 
film contains a variety of effects, so Raimi shoots 
the film from a variety of angles. I’ve watched it 
twice and | don’t think Raimi uses the same shot 
twice. 

Darkman is like nothing you’ve ever seen, it has 
the commercial appeal required by Hollywood stu- 
dios, but there is no doubt that this is Raimi’s film. 
To try and limit it within the confines of any one 
genre would be an injustice. Darkman is a great 
cinematic experience and not to be missed. 

JB Macabre 
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EMOTIONAL 
FOREPLAY 


NEVERENDING STORY II: THE 
NEXT CHAPTER 


Starring: Jonathan Brandis, Kenny Morrison, 
Clarissa Burt, John Wesley Shipp, Martin Umbach 
Director George Miller 

Distributor Warner Bros 

Cert 12 


ers may not be so technically brilliant but, 

nevertheless, strike straight at the heart. 
Neverending Story II is a case in point. It has you 
rooting for the heroes, falling for the emotional 
foreplay, and gasping at some quite spectacular 
special effects, but its mechanics are only pass- 
able. 

The storyline is very similar to that of the origi- 
nal movie, but this time focuses on young 
Bastian’s father, rather than his mother. At first we 
see the father as an uncaring adult, keen to start 
another relationship after the death of his wife, and 
only interested in his son’s academic and sporting 
achievements. When, for instance, Bastian does 
not make the swimming team because he is too 
scared to jump from the high board at the pool, his 
father is not exactly understanding. The same is 
true toward the end of the movie when Bastian and 
the fairytale land of Fantasia are~ in danger. 
Father’s practical engineering training gets in the 
way of his imagination and he just will not believe 
that the impossibilities can be probabilities — that 
is until love enters the equation. 

As for Bastian, the noble Childlike Empress 


Ogec'n movies probe the intellect while oth- 


recalls him to Fantasia because the land of human 
dreams is again in danger. She has been isolated 
in her ivory tower by a wicked, initially faceless 
witch, who intends to let the Emptiness wreak 
havoc with all that is good and beautiful so that 
she can bring order out of the chaos of imagin- 
ings. As a result, there will be no more dreams, no 
more stories, no more pictures of princesses, 
elves, and fairies. 

In order to accomplish her task, this scarlet tin- 
selled witch has one of her minions create a mind 
machine which will snatch away one of Bastiaii’s 
memories the moment he is taunted into a wish 
using the Aurin, the talisman on the front of The 
Neverending Storybook which Bastian takes into 
Fantasia. Eventually, he will forget his father, the 
real world, and his quest to save Fantasia. 

Atreyu, the warriér boy from the first movie, 
returns to ensure that Bastian’s back is protected 
during his quest, but even this great hero is 
betrayed by the boy from the real world as the 
witch drains more and more memory from his 
mind. 

The ending is predictably slushy, but | must 
admit that many members of the audience had 
tears in their eyes, so on one level at least this 
movie works well. On those other, more technical, 
stanchions, the film may not work, but on this 
occasion who cares? It is wonderful, unimposing 
family entertainment, and with Christmas getting 
its boots on, is perfectly timed. 

John Gilbert 
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VAMPIRE’S KISS 


Starring: Nicholas Cage, Maria Conchita 
Alonso, Jennifer Beales 

Director Robert Bierman 

Distributor Hemdale 

Cert 18 


\Nicholas Cage pulls off an eerie 
transformation from his 

ff respectable, suited, literary 
agent into a foaming, blood-sucking 
psychopath in this unsettling 
psychological thriller. Why the sudden 
transformation? Well, a bat flies into 
Peter's room while he’s making out and 
makes quite an impression. Later that 
night he is visited by an erotic lady 
vampire (Beales) who takes great 
pleasure in putting the bite on him. 

Slowly driven insane by this luscious 
creature, he maltreats his young 
Mexican secretary, eventually raping her 
and incurring the wrath of big brother. 
The most hilarious part of this black 
comedy begins when Cage believes that 
he is at last a vampire, and the viewer 
begins to see the insanity percolate. He 
is, for instance, perfectly visible in a 
mirror, but believes otherwise, he . 
screams every time he encounters 
sunlight and crucifixes. 

Unfortunately, he is still mortal but, to 
support his psychosis, buys a cheap 
pair of white plastic fangs, trashes his 
flat and overturns a leather sofa which 
he then uses as a coffin. Humour and 
tragedy soon mix as ke kills a girl with 
his fake teeth and dies an agonizing and 
very unromantic death. 

Cage is wonderfully hammy in an 
exceptionally eccentric, vicious, lonely 
and unromantic role. Many of his fans 
will be shocked and this is not the Cage 
ofWild at Heart. He, and the movie are, 
nevertheless, darkly delightful. 

John Gilbert 
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MR FROST 

Starring Jeff Goldblum, Alan Bates, Kathy 
Baker, Jean-Pierre Cassel, Francois 
Negret, Roland Giraud, Charley Boorman 
Director Philip Setbon 

Distributor Blue Dolphin 

Cert 15 


yAfter the capture of polite mass 
murderer and amateur chef Mr 
4 Frost (Goldblum) in his body- 
filled Home Counties mansion, top cop 
Alan Bates becomes convinced that 
Frost, who has opted not to speak to 
anyone, is the Devil, and follows his 
quarry from asylum to asylum in an 
attempt to have him terminated. In a 
European madhouse where a dedicated 
team of psychologists are devoted to 
picking Frost apart, Dr Sarah Day 
(Baker) is pleased when the madman 
decides she’s the only person he will 
talk to, but becomes increasingly 
unnerved when her patient, who 
occasionally goes literally cross-eyed 
when he thinks of something especially 
sacreligious, insists he’s come to Earth 
to restore the balance of terror by 
undoing the rationalism of the twentieth 
century and forcing someone entirely 
normal and sane to kill him, thus 
bringing back all the superstitious dread 
of another age. 

Obviously, if Frost thinks that the 
1990s don’t have enough homicidal 
religious fanatics, he isn't getting 
enough newspapers in his cell. 
Reminiscent in its weird, pretentious, 
dull tone of such odd movies as 
Hammersmith Is Out (which had 
Richard Burton as the Satanic asylum 
inmate) or The Shout (in which Bates 
has the demon role), Mr Frost is a 


w Bates and Goldhlum ‘Promising drama’. 


promising drama of metaphysical horror 
that ultimately disappoints. Goldblum, 
varying his usual mooncalf charm with a 
sinister edge, is still too much the goof 
to be a credible villain, while Bates huffs 
and puffs and the excellent Kathy Baker, 
who truly tries to make the material 
work, is scuppered by a story that leads 
her character nowhere. An international 
coproduction with a bewildering array of 
nationalities on view in order to provide 
name recognition in various overseas 
markets, this has that hollow dubbed 
feel of a middle-of-the-night television 
time-waster. 

Kim Newman 
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THE HOT SPOT 


Starring Don Johnson, Virginia Madsen, 
Jennifer Connelly, Charles Martin Smith, 
William Sadler 

Director Dennis Hopper 

Distributor Rank 

Cert 18 


SD Like so much of Dennis 
ns Hopper’s work — from The Last 
isms Movie to Colors — this 
frustrating movie has some powerful 
moments: but never gels into a satisfying 
whole. And by dragging out this steamy, 
small town melodrama to an 
unendurable two hours plus, Hopper 
compounds the errror. Adapted from an 
old script by late screenwriters Nona 
Tyson and Charles (Dead Calm) 
Williams, this adaptation of the latter's 
own pulp novel, Hell Hath No Fury, 
casts Miami Vice man Johnson as an 
enigmatic stranger who drifts into a 
Texas town and, in true ‘B’ movie 
tradition, exposes its corrupt underbelly. 
After smooth-talking his way into a 
job as a car salesman, Harry Madox 
(Johnson) tangles with his boss's femme 
fatale wife, Dolly (Madsen); but he also 
has half an eye on the company's 
innocent 19-year-old accounts clerk, 
Gloria (Connel'y) whose dodgy dealings 
with backwoodsman Frank Sutton 
(Sadler) suggest he has some kind of 
hold over her. While Madsen comes on 
like Lana Turner on heat, Connolly 
offers the wholesome alternative, and 
the vacillating Johnson is caught 
between the low-life sleazeball he is and 
the romantic family man he might be. 
Hopper sees his film as a film noir- 
"ke study of human frailities and 
perversities, but the sun-parched 
settings and over-heated emotions are 
more reminiscent of a third-rate Jim 
Thompson pulp melodrama. Also, the 
sharply dressed, clean-shaven 
Johnson's sleaziness is as superficial as 
the sheen of sprayed-on sweat he 


wears throughout. So despite a 
superfluity of naked female flesh, some 
sweaty couplings, and a general 
atmosphere of depravity, Hopper’s 
unsure direction never ignites the 
smouldering powder keg of lust, greed, 
blackmail and murder. 

Nigel Floyd 
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FRANKENSTEIN 
UNBOUND 

Starring John Hurt, Bridgit Fonda, Raul 
Julia, Jason Patric, Michael Hutchence 
Director Roger Corman 


Distributor Blue Dolphin 
Cert 18 


Old enough to remember those 
old Roger Corman genre 
pictures from the 60s? No? Well, 
never mind, here's an exact facsimile of 
one, updated with cheapo Charles 
Band-style special effects and a daft 
script in which scientist John Hurt goes 
back from the future to a Gothic-style 
romantic past. 

In his recent autobiography, Corman 
cited the New York Times film critic 
Vincent Canby’s remark ‘What is Jaws 
but a big budget Roger Corman movie?’ 
By the same token, one might ask ‘What 
is Frankenstein Unbound if not a low- 
budget Steven Spielberg movie?’ And 
not a very good one at that. 

No film in which a scientist, 
catapulted through history by a hole in 
the space-time continuum, and presents 
Mary Shelley with a photocopy of her 
novel Frankenstein — before she has 
finished writing it — can be all bad. 
Nevertheless, this tongue-in-cheek SF 
farrago comes desperately close. No 
attempt is made to explain how the 
fictional monster created by Mary 
Shelley comes to be roaming the shores 


of Lake Geneva in a rubber suit, tearing 
to shreds the likes of innocent Katie 
Rabbett. The outrageously camp antics 
of the fey Lord Byron (Hutchence) and 
his poet pal Shelley (Patric) remain 
similarly obscure. Scientist Hurt, 
meanwhile, wanders around the Villa 
Diodati in search of a plot that never 
manifests itself. 

The film’s original distributors, 
Warners, abandoned this crud to its 
inevitable fate — go straight to video, do 
not collect 200 admissions. Blue 
Dolphin, however, have — inexplicably 
— rescued it from this deserved 
obscurity. If it is another 20 years before 
Roger Corman makes another film, it 
will be too soon. 

Nigel Floyd 
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RENTAL | 
VIDEO 


THE PUNISHER 


Starring Dolph Lundgren, Louis Gossett 
Jr, Nancy Everhard, Kim Miyori 

Director Mark Goldblatt 

Distributor 20:20 Vision 

Cert 18, 84 mins 


& Loosely based on the Marvel 
ey Comics character of the same 
iemual name (and | mean loosely), The 
Punisher was once a successful cop, 


Frank Castle, until the Mafia killed his 
wife and children. The world believes 


him to be dead, but on that day, five 
years ago, he became a dark avenger, a 
leather-clad vigilante dedicated to wiping 
out crime and corruption, a deadly force: 
The Punisher. 

His main target is still the Mafia but, 
although his intentions are honourable, 
the police disagree with his 
uncompromising methods — if he 
believes them guilty, he kills them. So 
his ex-partner, Jake Berkowitz, teams 
up with a young detective, Samantha ‘ 
Leary, to track him down and stop his 
reign. Meanwhile, The Punisher's clean- 
up campaign is being complicated by 
gangland rivalry — the arrival of the 
Japanese Mafia. 

Although I'm not a real fan of The 
Punisher comic (and his ever-expanding 
range of graphic novels), | object to this 
limp, hackneyed interpretation of the 
character. The Punisher was a Vietnam 
vet, not a cop, and although his family 
were killed by gangland members, it 
was because they stumbled across a 
killing. They weren't deliberately 
murdered and were shot, not killed in a 
car-bomb explosion, as is the case in 
the film. 

I've no idea why they haven't 
reproduced the comic character's 
uniform — a black bodysuit with a large 
white skull on the chest — as it would’ve 
given Lundgren’s Punisher a much 
greater screen presence and a comic- 
book feel to the proceedings. 

As it is, The Punisher is like a comic 
in as much as the characters are 
overdramatic and simply defined, and 
similar things can be said of the plot. 
The average Punisher comic has a 
modicum of story and motive, but the 
movie is only successful in providing lots 
of guns, explosions and blood-splattered 
bodies. If you want a fast movie of high- 
octane carnage, go for it, otherwise... 
Warren Lapworth 
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ENEMY UNSEEN 


Starring Vernon Wells, Angela O'Neil, 
Stack Pierce 

Director Elmo Dewitt 

Distributor Medusa Home Video 

Cert 15, 87 mins 


\Beautiful heiress Roxanne 
Tangent and a photographer set 
out to explore a remote African 
region known as Crocodile Valley, which 
has been purchased by her father to be 
developed as a tourist resort. 
Unfortunately, the two explorers do not 
realize that the valley is inhabited by an 


w Dolph wins by a neck 
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ancient tribe who worship the 
crocodiles. At night they witness a ritual 
involving a human sacrifice and, having 
been discovered, are caught. 

When the photographer’s mutilated 
body is found, Roxanne's father recruits 
a crack team of mercenaries, who fly 
into the jungle to pick up the trail and 
save Roxanne. The ghost-like enemy 
however have other plans and foil the 
rescue attempt. 

Made to a tried and tested formula, 
the film proves to be too predictable and 
ultimately conveys the feeling that 
several other film crews have been 
there before. No excitement from the 
actors, who obviously don't get a 
chance to jump out of the routine 
cardboard characters set by the film 
script. No adventure, no excitement, and 
definitely no horror... 


ee 
GATE Il 


Starring: Louis Tripp, Pamela Segall, 
James Villemaire 

Director Tibor Takacs 

Distributor Braveworld 

Cert 15, 89 mins 


1Regular readers might 
remember that last month | 
SCO absolutely demolished The 


Gate, an 80s horror film with teeny 
budget and ditto shocks. It was, 
therefore, with a fair degree of nervous 
hysteria that | approached the nether 
regions of Gate //. 

Braveworld makes a big play with the 
worrying fact that several members of 
the production team/cast reprise their 
roles in the sequel — most notably the 
young star, Louis Tripp, director Tibor 
Takacs, and special make-up creator 
Craig Reardon. This is no big selling 
point, but it has to be said that // is, by 
far, better than /. 

It starts, predictably enough, as Terry, 
the intelligent one without the muscle 


from the first movie, returns to the 
derelict house through which the 
miniature minions of hell once romped, 
after being released through the gate. 
He hopes to use his book of magic to 
raise a few demons to sort out his 
personal problems. 

He sets up his equipment, but 
midway through the evocations, a teen 
gang attempts to break up the 
proceedings. Terry eventually placates 
the group, falls for a girl member of the 
gang and eventually succeeds in his 
conjurations. He imprisoned the tiny 
demon he has summoned and tries to 
use its power to set his worlds to right. 

At first the demon wishes seem to 
come true, but Terry soon realizes that 


THE WITCHES 


Starring Angelica Huston, Mai Zetterling, Rowan 
Atkinson, Bill Paterson, Jason Fisher 

Director Nicholas Roeg 

Distributor Warner Bros 

Cert 12, 90 mins 


5] Angelica Huston is by far the star in this 
(axiters Roeg version of a Roald Dahl short 
&novella, during which she dons the most 
hideous make-up as the wicked Leader of the 
Witches. 

Her evil plan is to destroy all the children in 
Britain by shrinking them. But one little boy, called 
Luke (Fisher), is having none of it. Informed about 
the existence of real witches by his elderly aunt 
Helga (Zetterling), he is on hand at the Atkinson- 


OXIOUS 
NES 


run hotel in which the witches choose to hatch 
their evil plan using subtly doctored sweets. All 
seems lost when Luke is discovered by the obnox- 
ious crones, and is forced to swallow one of the 
sweets. Shrunk, he nevertheless manages to over- 
come the witches tricksy trials in quite the most 
disgusting banquet scene ever filmed. 

The cast of this movie are all wonderful but, 
after Huston, Fisher and Zetterling deserve equal 
praise. Roeg’s direction is particularly strong dur- 
ing the humorous set pieces, but, unfortunately, 
Henson’s special effects occasionally let the side 
down. Three cheers, though, for a film that adeptly 
strides the child/adult abyss. 

John Gilbert 


9%? @ 


they only operate for a short time with 
terrible consequences. You will quickly 
gather that this re-entry through Hell's 
front door ain’t subtle. It's technically 
more accomplished than the first film but 
not as frenetic — too much 
philosophizing by the lead characters 
and too much of the action bunched 
towards the end. The demons are 
~gloopy, plastic non-entities, the storyline 
is anarchic, and the Lovecraftian finale 
plainly ridiculous, But it's such a pity 
because once or twice you get a 
glimpse of something original trying to 
escape the genre clichés inherent within 
Gate II. |'m sure this very competent 
cast and crew will go on to greater 
things, even though the thin material of 
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this film did not allow them to shine. 
John Gilbert 


oe) 
SHADOWS RUN BLACK 


William J Kulzer, Elizabeth Trosper, 
Director Shea Porter 

Distributer Howard Heard 

Vestron UK 

Cert 18, 89 mins 


YAs far as masked menaces go, | 
think I've had my fill for the year, 
fli so when | saw this obvious ‘let’s 
kill a close-knit group of friends, 
individually, slowly, and at night’ video — 
well you could have used my screams in 


the next Clive Barker movie. 

The story begins when three 
attractive college co-eds get murdered. 
The detective on the case finds that they 
were part of a four-pack and only one, 
Judy Cole, is left alive. Detective Rydell 
King gets very involved with Judy, which 
is not surprising, and very useful to the 
plot as, guess what, the killer is now 
after her blood. 

Sounds simple, and by gum it is. 
While director Howard Heard works the 
action machine well and obviously 
comes from the George Romero school 
of long sharp shocks, this movie has a 
disappointing and unsurprising finale, 
one which is best avoided in favour of 
the ton of suspense material that 


appears by the truckload every month. 
It's a film that will quickly end its life on 
the shadowy back shelves of video 
stores. 

Mark Westerby 


2 
SANTA SANGRE 


Starring Axel Jodorowsky, Blanca 
Guerra, Guy Stockwell, Thelma Tixou, 
Sabrina Dennison 

Director Alejandro Jodorowsky 
Distributor Palace Video 

Cert 18, 110mins 


Incarcerated in a lunatic asylum, 
Fenix (Axel Jodorowsky) is 

na haunted by memories of his 
childhood in the Gringo Circus. The son 
of Orgo (Stockwell), a macho knife- 
thrower, and Concha (Guerra) a trapeze 
artist and religious fanatic, the young 
Fenix finds happiness briefly when he is 
befriended by Alma (Dennison), a 
beautiful deaf mute girl. But the 
relationship between Orgo and Concha 
is an unhappy one, and Orgo seeks 
sexual gratification in the arms of the 
Tattooed Lady. In the midst of one such 
indiscretion, Orgo is attacked by Concha 
who pours acid over his genitals; Orgo 
exacts his revenge by lopping off both 
her arms at the shoulder, and Fenix is 
traumatized when he witnesses his 
father committing suicide by cutting his 
throat. 

Years later, the adult Fenix is 
summoned by a vision of Concha. He 
escapes from the asylum and goes to 
live with her. Mother and son find work 
as a vaudeville act, with Concha singing 
while Fenix provides her arms and 
hands from behind. Increasingly 


frustrated at their isolated existence, 
Fenix seeks to form relationships with 
other women, but each time he does so 
Concha appears and orders him to kill 
them. Unable to resist his mother’s 
controlling madness, Fenix does her 
bidding and buries the corpses of his 
victims in a crypt in his own back 
garden. 

The parallels with Psycho are 
obvious, even from the above synopsis, 
but unlike Hitchcock, Jodorowsky 
manages to deliver his version of the 
mother-fixated son scenario with 
minimum wit and maximum tedium. 
Fans of Salvador Dali may welcome 
being bludgeoned over the head with as 
many surreal images as can possibly be 
squeezed into nearly two hours of 
screen time, and Santa Sangre is not 
without a measure of originality in this 
respect; but its uncertain and bizarre mix 
of Freudian philosophizing and cinema 
giallo gore and violence (explained by 
the fact that Dario Argento's brother, 
Claudio, acted as producer) gives the 
end result the distinct feeling that this is 
merely pretentious trash dressed up as 
‘art’. 

Patience Coster 


a) 
MOM 


Starring: Mark Thomas Miller, Art Evans, 
Mary McDonough, Stella Stevens, 
Director Patrick Rand 

Distributor Entertainment in Video 

Cert 18, 90 mins 


B,@) What would you do if your mom 
u\ was bitten by a big blind hairy 


hitch-hiking werebeast to whom 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT JACK THE 
RIPPER IS UGLY. MANY WOULD 
RATHER NOT HEAR IT, OTHERS 
WILL REVILE IT. 


BUT IT IS THE TRUTH.” 


Was the Ripper a lone lunatic who slashed 
and disembowelled five prostitutes in a 
frenzy of insane bloodlust, or was he 

an assassin with a purpose, instructed 
from on high? 

Based on the book of the same name by 
Stephen Knight, the author reveals the 
identity of the Ripper and the conspiracy 
that has perpetuated the mystery for so 
long and shows the official Scotland Yard 
photographs of the mutilated corpses. 


Available from all good video retail stores, or direct 

from: Start Video, The Hyde, London NW9 6JU, [START] 
enclosing a cheque or postal order payable to 

“Start Records Ltd” for £9.99 plus £1.00 postage AUDIO & VIDEO 


and packing. Send SAE for catalogue. A member of the 
Pickwick Group PLC 
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Wanted to catch the 
AStephen King scoop 
but were out of the 
country? Well, 
shere’s your chance 
to pick up on FEAR. 


cee eee Ce dC! 


rE FEAR BACK ISSUES Issues 2 and 5 SOLD OUT 
Please send me the following back issues (circle 

| the numbers required). 

Issues 1-6 £2.50, 7-11 £1.50, 12- £1.95 
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mw Hi! MOM 


she'd just offered a room to rent? Faint? 
Go mad? Run away? 

Well, news reporter Clay Dwyer does 
none of these things when he discovers 
that his mother pops out for an 
occasional slushy feast on internal 
organs. First he apparently incinerates 
the not so wee beastie — in the form of 
House II/ star mass-murderer Brion 
James — and then he sits around and 
wonders what to do with his mom's 
appetites as she again gets that familiar 
rumble inher tummy.  ’ 

That's about the size of the plot, and 
the writer should be as ashamed as a 
man whose new wife asks ‘is that it’ just 
after their first night of passion. | just 
wasn't sure whether this piece of low- 
budget luggage was meant to be a 
comedy. If so, I'd rather go for 
something like Fright Night, which was a 
much more sophisticated movie (?) and, 
by the way, made in 1985. 

It's a shame that Entertainment, 
usually a very reliable purveyor of genre 


w Another victim of the Killer Car. 


films, should pick up this dross. If you 
have either good, innovative thrills in 
mind, or honest laughs in mind, pass 
on by. 

John Gilbert 


@ 
MIRAGE 


Starring Jennifer McAllister, Todd 
Schaefer, Kenneth Johnson, Kevin 
McParland, Nicole Anton 

Director Bill Crain 

Distributor New World Video 

Cert 18, 85 mins 


\This vacation-turns-into-a- 
nightmare film, set in a flat-as-a- 
pancake desert, doesn’t quite 
manage to have you glued to your seat 
in suspense. Not that it lacks horrific 
inventiveness and weird situations; in 
fact, there's plenty of them. The problem 
lies with the characters, or shall we say, 
victims, nearly all of whom are 
unlikeable and seem to deserve their 
gruesome endings. 

The film starts off with a driverless 
pickup, roaring through the desert, 
heading straight for a rock formation, 
while Chris and Greg are necking in the 
back of the truck. They're on their way to 
a meeting point, where they are joined 


by Trip and Mary. Trip and Mary’s arrival 
is delayed by an encounter with an 
ominous black pickup, which tracks their 
progress and forces them off the road, 
only to disappear mysteriously. The 
mood isn’t improved with the surprise 
appearance of Trip’s brother and 
girlfriend, who have supposedly come 
all the way by bike to deliver a telegram. 
The real reason soon becomes 
apparent, however, when a fight breaks 
out between the two brothers over 
Chris, who used to date Greg's brother. 
The surprise visitors leave and the camp 
settles down for the night. But before the 
night is out, the black killer car returns to 
terrorize the party. From then on in, the 
killer picks off one victim after another in 
the most gruesome way, until Chris is 
left alone to fight a desperate battle for 
survival. 
Franco Frey 
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CRIMINAL LAW 


Starring: Gary Oldman, Kevin Bacon, 
Karen Young, Joe Don Baker, Tess Harper 
Director Martin Campbell 

Distributor Hemdale 

Cert 18, 117 mins 


&5) The effervescent Kevin Bacon 
(ax pops up yet again, but this time 
fein a radically different role as 
sexual psychopath Martin Thiel. At the 

start of the movie, he’s charged with 
rape and murder, but acquitted thanks to 
the dymanic style of his attorney Ben 
Chase (Oldman). 

Chase, a lawyer who is fanatical 
about winning cases, soon discovers the 
disasterous consequences of helping a 
guilty person to ‘walk’. Thiel starts to 
play a sick game with him, leaving 
gruesome clues to the fact that he is, 
indeed, one sick murderer. Chase 
realizes that he is the only one who 
could damn Thiel to prison, but is bound 
to his client's well-being by legal 
procedure. 

Oldman and Bacon make a good 
team, both projecting steely 
temperaments at the start of the film 
which eventually degenerate into 
obvious madness within Bacon and a 
switch from one sort of fanaticism to 
another for Oldman. : 

The two-handed game that they 
develop makes for fascinating and 
chilling viewing from a director who won 

British acclaim through the television 
series Edge Of Darkness. 

John Gilbert 
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NIGHTMARE ON ELM 
STREET 5: THE 
DREAM CHILD 


Starring: Robert Englund, Lisa Wilcox, 
Danny Hassel, Whitby Hertford 
Director Stephen Hopkins 

Distributor CBS-Fox 

Cert 18, 90 mins 


If | ever see another one of 
these over-hyped, under-funded, 
garage sale films | will vomit. 
Yes, Freddy's back and this time he’s 
totally forgotten his paedo-pathetic 
tendencies and actually wants a kid to 
live: his kid, of course. 

Severely weakened by dream master 
(mistress) Alice's antics in the previous 
movie, the plastic surgeon's model 
decides to impregnate her sprog — 
conceived in credit sequence 
intercourse with boyfriend Dan — so 
that the knife fingered killer can again 
enter the waking world and gain more 


TWO EVIL EYES 


Starring Harvey Keitel, Adrienne Barbeau, Ramy 
Zada, Sally Kirkland, Martin Balsam, EG Marshall, 
John Amos, Kim Hunter, Madeleine Potter 
Directors George Romero/Dario Argento 
Distributor Medusa 

Cert 18, 115 mins 


yLess is more. This euphemism is very apt 
Pie) sien describing the two Poe stories in this 
iio masters of terror anthology which narrowly 
misses turkeydom by a burnt feather - or perhaps 
a Cat’s hair. 

Commencing with a loving dedication to the 
author of these tales, Eddie Poe, the first story, 
‘The Facts In The Case Of Mr Valdemar’, shows 
that the Grand Guignol of the original fables has 
been dumped in favour of a contemporary setting. 
The dark humour and warmth of Corman’s 
Valdemar is also jettisoned as Romero goes back 
to his days on Creepshow. The sets could be from 
Father’s Day while the crusty Mr Valdemar, who 
comes out of his hypnotic trance — and the freez- 
er — for one last lunge at his wife, looks like a 
reject from the Leslie Neilsen set piece in which 
two lovers slop back from their watery graves in 
order to wreak revenge on the wronged husband. 
Finally, the gruesome metronome death at the end 


BAD TIMING 


of Romero’s section is almost as preposterous as 
the hanging at the end of the Argento sequence. 
There are bits that make you jump, but then again, 


‘so do low-flying aircraft. 


‘Black Cat’ is, however, the better of the two 
tales. Argento’s visual flare pokes through occa- 
sionally to unsettle an otherwise prosaic storyline. 
Harvey Keitel is wonderful as the photographer 
who comes to hate the cat that his young lover 
brings into his house. He tries to kill it several 
times but, on each occasion, it makes a comeback, 
driving him up the wall and edging him on to mur- 
der his paramour. The finale has to be seen to be 
believed, so I'll let you do just that. 

Romero and Argento fans would be better off 
not renting this bummer - although horror enthusi- 
asts should watch the film for the incredible bum- 
bles that occur. The problem with both segments 
appears to be one of timing —- Romero had too 
much while Argento needed more. Both directors 
do not appear happy in the approximately 50 min- 
utes they’ve been given to tell their tales. They’ve 
held back on characterization and sub-plot, 
attempting instead to focus viewers’ minds with 
not enough complex action sequences. 

John Gilbert 
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power. Alice is having none of this and 
neither is the foetus which appears to 
her in a series of confused dream 
sequences which leave you wondering 
what the hell the almost non-existent 
storyline was all about. 

Of course, only Freddy Alice and her 
babe survive to the end of this paltry 
tale, but the only death of any note is 
boyfriend Dan who finds himself on a 
wonderful motorbike that starts to meld 
and spear into his body — you could say 
that it steels the movie. 

There may be those viewers who will 
watch this Freddy farce just because 
they've seen all the other movies. Well, 
all | can say is, wake up. Even the 
effects aren't that special. 

Get living in the real world where 
even Freddy can be a bummer. 

John Gilbert 
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FRIDAY THE 13TH 
PART 5: A NEW 
BEGINNING 

Starring Melanie Kinnaman, John 
Shepherd, Shavar Ross, Richard Young, 
Marco St John 

Director Danny Steinmann 

Distributor CIC Video 

Cert 18, 101 mins £9.99 


Jason Voorhees is back yet 
again. Not that it's his fault. 
imu Somebody keeps on 
desecrating his tomb in the middle of the 
night. But, the nosy parkers dead keen 
on uncovering the myth, end up more 
dead than keen. 

Apart from the odd hundred worms 
slithering out of his mask, Jason is good 
old Jason, his usual self. The perfect 
killing machine, well, perhaps not so 
perfect, as he leaves a messy trail 
behind him. Somebody should teach 
him to clean up his act. But that would 
spoil the fun for the viewers. 

Crystal Lake, his usual stomping 
ground, has changed from a holiday 
camp to a Clinic for the mentally 
disturbed. How apt. Not that you'd 
notice the difference. The clinic is run by 
a husband and wife team in a very 
relaxed manner. No surprise then that a 
homicidal maniac kills another patient 
who makes a nuisance of himself, by 
chopping him up with an axe, oh, and 
yes, the clinic does provide axes to the 
patients. 

One of the ambulance men, who 
turns up to collect the remains, shows 
more than a little bit of emotion, no ham 
acting here, he turns out to be the secret 
father of the deceased, or is that the 
felled? Hold it, that was the whole script. 
The rest is the revenge of the 
ambulance man under the mask of 
Jason. What, no real Jason? This one 
doesn't really count. If it’s not the script, 
then it's the suspense, right? No, the 
film is made to such a formula that a 
seasoned Jason fan is able to determine 
the three survivors right from the word 
go. Scary? The kills are as inevitable as 
Big Ben's chime, there isn't a single 
heart-stopping sequence in the film. 
Gory? It should be, there’s more than a 
pound of flesh and a pint of blood on 
offer, but censor scare or scissors make 
for early or late cuts, a bit like the action 
in Formula One racing mayhem. Result? 


. two Jason 


Only for Jason addicts . . 
masks (sorry, skulls). 

Franco Frey 

FRIDAY THE 13TH 


PART 6: JASON LIVES 
Starring Thom Matthews, Jennifer Cooke, 
David Kagen 

Director Tom McCloughlin 

Distributor CIC Video 

Cert 18, 92 mins £9.99 


Jason just can't find peace. 
46 Tommy Jarvis, sole survivor of 
Kina Jason's past efforts, is back in 


town with a friend to put a lid on Jason’s 
activities. It's in the middle of the night, a 
storm is blowing, and Jason's highly 
frequented grave is yet again 
desecrated. Unfortunately, Tommy 
hasn't counted with the bolt of lightning, 
which re-activates Jason, and sends 
him into hyperactivity and a trail of 
destruction and mayhem. 

Jason is back! Not that the local 
sheriff wants to know. He's got enough 
on his hands with his delectable 
daughter Megan, who is worried for the 
two organizers of the childrens’ holiday 
camp at Crystal Lake, now named 
Forest Green for the benefit of improved 
tourism. Unfortunately, the two have had 
an encounter with Jason, so there won't 
be a party. Instead, Megan and her 
troupe of helpers look after the kids, 
supposedly till the morning, but that's 
centuries away. 

Tommy is suspected of the reported 
killings which are obviously coming in at 
lightning speed, Jason never having 
been known to dilly-dally. But Megan 
trusts Tommy, and releases him from 
jail, and together they set out to reach 
the camp, only to be recaptured by 
daddy. They eventually do get to the 
camp site, but by then, everyone except 
the kids (there's a moral here 
somewhere), has turned into chopped 
meat. It's up to Tommy now, to send 
Jason back to where he belongs, a wet 
grave in Crystal Lake. Does he 
succeed? Let's put it this way. As one of 
the camp helpers told the scared little 
girl: ‘Just close your eyes and pray, and 
it'll go away.’ Wish that were true of 
Friday The 13th... 

Franco Frey 
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STEPHEN KING’S 
-CREEPSHOW 


Starring: Ted Danson, Hal Holbrook, 
Stephen King, Adrienne Barbeau, Leslie 
Nielsen, EG Marshall 

Distributor Cinema Club 

Cert 18, 115 mins, £5.99 


\Skipping quickly past the 
misspelling of ‘Steven King's’ 
name on the packaging, 
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ww Where's the rusks Alice! 


Creepshow, originally released in 1982, 
remains close to my heart despite its 
comparatively wooden storylines and 
characters. It still races along with a 
speed and wit lacking in many 
contemporary movies. 

The anthology contains five stories, 
each one linked by wonderful animated 
crypt-keeper sequences: a Father's Day 
surprise for a murderous daughter, a 
meteor gives King an opportunity for a 
hick cameo, doomed lovers rise for 
revenge from a watery grave, and the 
graphic realization of a rich man battles 
unstoppable cockroaches. 

Each episode reflects King’s 
enamourment with the EC comics motif 
of violent revenge and poetic justice, as 
shown in the fifth segment where young 
Billy exacts just revenge on his father 
who rips up the boy’s horror comics as 
quickly as he can buy them. 

King’s anthology experiment may be 
tame, and taste of ham, when compared 
with comtemporary movie titles, but the 
market has moved‘on, special effects 
have improved and anthology shows are 
two a penny. No one can deny 
Creepshow’'s success as first class 
entertainment. Everyone should watch it 
at least once, and now here’s your 
opportunity. 

John Gilbert 
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STAR TREK 61 & 62 


Starring William Shatner, Leonard Nimoy, 
DeForest Kelly 

Director Marc Daniels/Ralph Sevensky 
Distributor CIC Video 

Cert PG, 99 mins £9.99 


STAR TREK: THE 
NEXT GENERATION 6 


Starring Patrick Stewart, Jonathan Frakes, 
Marina Sirtis, Levar Burton 

Director Richard Compton/ Joseph H 
Scanlan 

Distributor CIC Video 

Cert PG, 91 mins £9.99 


Another two videos are soon to 

be released charting the 

voyages of the Starship 
Enterprise in both its old and new 
guises. The Next Generation tape 
consists of two episodes Haven and 
The Big Goodbye. In Haven the 
Enterprise arrives at the planet Haven 
for some well earned rest and 
recreation. But problems arise when 
Counsellor Troi’s past catches up with 
her as she is forced into marrying the 
son of her father's best friend. A plague- 
carrying ship turns up close to the 
Enterprise just to complicate matters. 

In The Big Goodbye one of the ship's 

holodecks has been set to run an 
interactive computer program for leisure, 


Captain Picard becomes Dixon Hill a 
20th century fictional private 
investigator. However, things go badly 
wrong when Picard and several 
members of the crew are trapped in the 
fictional world by a computer 
malfunction. 

Captain Kirk and Co return for 
Spock's Brain and Is There In Truth No 
Beauty. In the first episode, mysterious 
females remove Spock's brain to use as 
controller for their underground complex. 
Upon investigation the Enterprise crew 
find that the culprits are humanoid, but 
the males live on the surface while the 
females live underground — a feminist 
parable or what?. 

The second episode sees a 
Medusian Ambassador being 
transported to his destination along with 
his companion Dr Jones (no not 
Indiana). Unfortunately, the sight of a 
formless Medusian sends humans mad, 
guess what happens; yes, havoc on the 
bridge as the Enterprise is thrown to an 
unknown point in the universe. The 
Medusian volunteers to help the crew to 
get back, but only Spock can pilot the 
ship (under the Medusian’s guidance). 
Both tapes are well worth the asking 
price, so rush down to your video store 
now. 

Mark Caswell 
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GHOSTBUSTERS/ 
GHOSTBUSTERS II 


Starring Bill Murray, Dan Aykroyd, 
Sigourney Weaver, Harold Ramis, 
Rick Moranis 

Director Ivan Reitman 

Distributor RCA Columbia Pictures 
Cert PG, 101 mins/103 mins £14.99 


@) The greatest comedy film of the 

u\ 80s, Ghostbusters, ig now 

appearing in a double-bill video 
with its sequel in RCA Columbia's 
limited edition compilation pack. And, for 
just under 15 quid, the package is a bit 
of a bargain — if you liked both films. 

Ghostbusters is a classic, there's no 
doubt about that, it was hilarious, 
spooky, and had brilliant special FX for 
its time and still, six years on, it's a very 
entertaining movie. Ghostbusters II is a 
different kettle of fiends: some people 
thought it was a brilliant sequel, some 
saw it as just more of the same but not 
as funny and so diluting the magic of the 
original. 

This pack is a collector's item — 
aimed at people who loved both movies 
and it's released and priced just right to 
make an ideal Christmas present. How 
convenient. 

Richard Eddy 
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THE HOUND OF THE 
eet HE 
SIGN OF FOUR 


Starring Jeremy Brett, Edward Hardwicke 
Director Brian Mills/Peter Hammond 
Distributor Castle Hendring 

Cert PG, 105/105 mins £14.99 


me This twin-pack of television 
ns movies kicks off with the familiar 
Nem canine tale. Dr Mortimer calls 
upon Holmes and Watson to collect his 
cane and tells the sleuths of the 
mysterious death of Sir Charles 
Baskerville. Sir Charles was obsessed 
with the legend of a demonic dog, said 
to roam the moors surrounding the 
Baskerville mansion. His heir, Henry, is 
soon to arrive from America and is 
unlikely to find peace in his new 
surroundings... 


w Sigourney Weaver, Joins the Busters. 


In The Sign Of Four, Mary Morstan 
tells the sleuthing duo of her past. Ten 
years ago, her father arranged to meet 
her during leave from the army. He 
disappeared before the meeting could 
take place, and hasn't been heard of 
since. Four years later, a newspaper ad 
asked for Mary's address. She replied 
and received a rare and valuable pear! 
from an anonymous benefactor, and has 
done every year since. Now, the 
mystery person wants to meet her. 

There are no doubts about the quality 
of either of these productions. As in the 
ITV series which spawned it, sets are 
marvellous and as authentic as the 
period costumes. Performances are a 
bit ham but this is because of 
characterizations in the Sherlock 
Holmes books. Though somewhat 
theatrical, Jeremy Brett is an excellent, 


appealing, believable Holmes; | was 
less keen on Hardwicke’s Watson but 


then I've never really liked the character. 


Both films are full, detailed 
translations of the books, but that 
translation results in too many, and too 
lengthy, scenes; it's best to take 
occasional breaks from viewing so as to 
take it all in properly. Because of this 
and despite being more in FEAR’s 
territory, | found The Hound Of The 
Baskervilles a little drab and unfulfilling; 
little tension is built. The Sign Of Four is 
considerably more mysterious and 
entertaining, and mixes plot, action and 
deduction very well. 

Three-and-a-half hours of detailed, 
authentic and well-shot Holmes makes 
this package excellent value for money 
and a great buy as a Christmas or 
birthday gift. 

Warren Lapworth 
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JACK THE RIPPER: 
THE FINAL SOLUTION 


Cert 18, 50 mins £9.99 
Distributor Start Audio And Video 


ee 
SHARKS! PIRATES OF 
THE DEEP 


Cert 15, 87 mins £9.99 
Distributor Start Audio And Video 


2? % 


After doing the Jack the Ripper walk and 
a fair amount of research into the doings 
of London's most infamous killer, | 
hardly think that Stephen Knight and 
Start can claim that the results of their 
Jack the Ripper video provides anything 
but one, largely disproved, theory for the 
cycle of crime. 

The video centres around an 
interview with Knight, the author of a 
book which pointed at an illicit royal love 
affair, sexual disease, and blue blood 
lust which, while interesting, shows its 
age — it was published in 1980. That 
said, Knight is an interesting speaker 
who provides a valiant commentary 
against the photographs which make up 
the rest of this short tape. He obviously 
says nothing startlingly new, but takes 
you in with his posturing which has 
since been put down in favour of the 
more likely ‘immigrant Jew’ theory which 
dispels all hints of M>sonic malpractice. 

Knight, no doubt, believes his story, 
and there is circumstantial evidence to 
support his view, but if you buy this 
cassette expect to get no more than a 
dramatic artifice. 

Shark! by contrast is at once brutal 
and, despite its 1981 origin, still 


shudderingly contemporary in its 
reportage. The now deceased Glenn 
Ford narrates over live-action 
sequences which will leave your heart, 
and quite a bit of bile, in your throat. The 
sharks in question are shown as 
ruthless creatures who will kill for their 
own quite logical reasons — which are 
still beyond human ken. You'll witness a 
messy autopsy, an attack during filming, 
and the sickening results of shark bites 
— make that tears — on the human. 
body. 

Quite gruesome in its outlook, Shark! 
is nevertheless a compelling 
documentary for those with a stomach 
for the visceral. Never overly gratuitous, 
it provides a journey into the Great 
White heart of darkness which is unlikely 
to be rivalled. Absolutely compelling. 
John Gilbert 


FREDDY’S 
NIGHTMARES 


Distributor Braveworld 
Cert 18, 109 mins £9.99 


\Enter a world of teen sex and 
sadism as two more of those 

nl Freddy's Nightmare compilation 
tapes hit the sell-through shelves with a 
tired thud. 

There's the story of the young 
Springwood college student who falls for 
a girl who dresses up in black and has a 
hang-up on Freddy who, in his usual 
good humour, doesn’t want anyone 
interfering with his conquest. Needless 
to say, the boy is disembowelled while 
being spun around at the centre of a 
wheel. How original. Then there's the 
junior newshound who becomes the 
victim of violent death as he writes the 
obit, the girl who continues her 
relationship with her mysterious 


See the Frightening Power of Nae ive ats 
“Eating machine”’”’— ruts SHARKS 


THE SHARK! 
BE AMAZED AND 
STUNNED 


Sees divers leg being severed, and the dissection 


of a shark containing human remains, of one shark 


cannibalizing another and many other close 
brushes with death. So step aboard if you dare dnd 


learn eee watch tee and experience the unknown = OF 
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boyfriend long after he’s dead, and the 
young girl who meets stiff, snooty 
opposition when trying to join a campus 
sorority house and quells it by stabbing 
and strangulation. 

Hot stuff, heh? You've gotta be joking. 
Freddy's Nightmares are nothing more 
than soggy dreams that lost their chilling 
power years ago. It’s just a shame that 
such a genre figure is brought down to 
this level, and made to grovel, all for the 
sake of a few dollars more. 

John Gilbert 


? 
OPEN HOUSE 


Starring Joseph Bottoms, Adrienne 
Barbeau, Robert Miano, Darwyn Swalve 
Director Jag Mundhra 

Distributor Braveworld 

Cert 18, 91 mins £9.99 


9 e% 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE 
Starring Don Barrett, Joe Barton, Sherry 
Bendorf, Eric Schwartz 

Director Rick Roessler 

Distributor Braveworld 

Cert 18, 80 mins £9.99 


928 e@% 


THE LAMP 


Starring Andra St Ivanyi, James Huston, 
Scott Bankston, Damon Merrill 

Director Tom Daly 

Distributor Braveworld 

Cert 18, 89 mins £9.99 


2% 
HOUSE Ill 


Starring Lance Henrikson, Brian James, 
Rita Taggart, Dedee Pfeiffer 

Director James Isaac 

Distributor Braveworld 

Cert 18, 91 mins £9.99 


2%? 


rr) Lisa Grant sells real estate in 
u\ Beverley Hills and thus is on the 
hit list of the so-called Open 
House killer, who's racking up a steady 
body count. Her boyfriend runs a radio 
phone-in and begins to receive calls 
from ‘Harry’, who thinks bumping off 
estate agents is a pretty neat idea (who 
doesn't?!). The caller is the only lead the 
police have. 

In several respects, Open House is 
like a mid-70s cop show. The old idea of 
waiting for a call from the killer then 
keeping him on the line so it can be 
traced is very Kojak, although in this film 
it’s undecided whether it’s the cop or the 
radio star that's doing the detective 
work. 

Sound recording and camera work 
are both decidedly rough. Tacky music 
accompanying a tracking shot of the 
killer's silly walk and scruffy clothes do 
nothing for Open House's credibility. The 
ramshackle Bacon and Sons’ hog 
slaughtering plant has been dormant for 
years, but Lester, its owner, refuses to 
sell up. Served with an eviction notice, 
he'decides to get even with the 
condemning officials, opening a human 
Slaughterhouse. Unfortunately, Buddy, 
his savage, oinking, snorting son, 
doesn’t mind who he kills. 

From the jovial music and massed 
pigs’ of the opening titles, 
Slaughterhouse rarely takes itself 
seriously. Lester and Buddy are the 


THE HIDDEN 


Starring: Michael Nouri, Kyle Maclachlan 
Director Jack Sholder 

Distributor CBS-Fox 

Cert 18, 94 mins 


—a'lnfamous for one of the most disgusting 
Y shape-shifting scenes in cinematic history, 
x 


(4 The Hidden is a must-see film for anyone 
who loves horror or science fiction. The movie 
begins in grand style with a bank robbery and car 
chase at the end of which the villain is incinerated 
when his car explodes. 

Detective Tom Beck (Nouri) discovers that the 
hold-up was made by a model citizen with no prior 
convictions and a bank balance full of honestly 
earned money. Similar crimes occur around the 
city and the police are stumped until a strange fed- 


ST, fi m4 TU nA w The eternal agent, Kyle Maclachlan. 


eral agent, in the form of Twin Peaks’ Kyle 
Maclachlan, appears on the scene. He partners 
Beck, who soon starts to suspect that they are 
after a wicked bug-shaped alien who uses bodies 
like masks. Maclachlan is an intergalactic agent 
who can similarly swap bodies, but looks like a 
beautiful lightshow. Once together, and with no 
more. secrets, this terrestrial and intergalactic duo 
must stop the one-alien crime spree that is threat- 
ening civilized behaviour. 

Action packed throughout, The Hidden has a 
powerful emotional ending with a little ray of hope 
with which to top it off. It is the stuff of which cult- 
movies are made. 

John Gilbert 


222% 


most bizarre, happy psychos I’ve ever 
seen; a highly refreshing duo. Lester is a 
crazed caricature of a possessive old 
timer and has great verve. 

He gets the best lines, too. When he 
discovers Buddy's first victims: ‘I buy 
you a new cleaver for your birthday and 
this is how you repay me... But at least 
you made good clean cuts’! Although it 
palls towards the end, Slaughterhouse 
is an original slant on the slasher theme 
and worth a buy. 

The Lamp arrives at a museum after 
the demon spirit that lives within it kills 
three murderous thieves. The curator’s 
daughter is intrigued by the lamp and 
steals its matching bracelet. She and 


her friends spend a night at the 
museum, but the demon spoils their fun. 

The Lamp contains many familiar 
high school scenes, the most clichéd 
being the jilted bully picking on the girl's 
new boyfriend. The young couples are 
later bumped off in predictable, 
unexciting ways. 

Like Evil Dead, we see through the 
demons eyes, although this entity isn't 
particularly energetic. Revealed, it's a 
highly derivative monster that trundles 
along as if riding a skateboard, and 
speaks like an asthmatic Carlsberg 
voice-over. 

For some inexplicable reason, House 
Ill is subtitled The Horror Show. A cop 


suffers nightmares in which the cleaver- 
wielding murderer he caught kills his 
family. With some difficulty, the killer is 
executed. But his spirit lives on in the 
boiler and is hungry for vengeance. 

With the combination of electric chair 
and basement boiler ideas, House II/ is 
a strange but uninventive mix of 
Shocker and A Nightmare On Elm 
Street 2, but isn’t even as good as the 
latter turkey. The plot and ‘gory’ effects 
are desperately old hat and the whole 
production lacks energy. It's made 
worse by an idiotic scientist and the 
killer's ludicrous laugh — both are highly 
irritating. At £10, it’s well overpriced. 
Warren Lapworth 
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star and goody-goody 
super heroes rub 
shoulders with 
characters who scorn 
them - but that 
doesn’t include 
Warren Lapworth. 


echanoid madness and psycho 

cyborgs are the stars of Death’s 
Head - The Body In Question (Marvel 
UK, £6.95). Death’s Head is a cynical, 
time-travelling robot and a business- 
like bounty hunter - although he 
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prefers to be called a ‘freelance 
peacekeeping agent’. A fairly routine 
job in New York, 2020, is complicated 
by developments elsewhere in the 
city. His irritating ‘partner’, Spratt, is 
caught between his ex-wife and a 
rival bounty hunter, both of whom are 
eager to destroy Death’s Head. 
What'’s more, a ‘father’ he didn’t even 
know he had is also on his trail. 

The Body In Question is as fun 
and quirky as the Death’s Head 
monthly comic. It revels in the 
dynamic actions and fantastical 
situations of superhero comics yet 
mocks and satirizes them at the same 
time. The combatants in the The 


Body In Question are like- 
cybernetically-enhanced Punishers 
on acid! 

Geoff Senior’s art is highly 
attractive; clear, simple and well- 
designed figures and backgrounds 
are enhanced by a wide palette of 
bright, even garish, colours. In 
contrast, there are some pastel hues 
and smooth air-brushed shading. 

Although the story tails off in the 
latter third of its 64 glossy pages, 
The Body In Question is sufficiently 
novel and amusing to be picked up — 
although it is a touch expensive for 
what it offers. 


MOTORS AND 
MONSTERS 


In the world of Cadillacs And 
Dinosaurs (Epic, £1.60, import), the 
Greenhouse Effect, the depletion of 
the ozone layer, the dumping of 
nuclear waste and so on, have 
caused vast problems. In the early 
21st century, mankind began to take 
shelter underground; by 2020, the 
Earth was a mass of shifted rock and 
molten lava. Billions died. 

Four hundred and fifty years later, 
the humans returned to the surface 
and found most of the planet’s 
surface a rich and untainted land — 
but populated by prehistoric animals.’ 
This is the xenozoic era. 

Each issue of Cadillacs And 
Dinosaurs presents three stories of 
humans, and their limited technology 
(shotguns are the most sophisticated 
weapons), battling against reborn 
nature. The main characters are Jack 
Tenrec, a Cadillac-collecting hero, 
and Hannah Dundee, a liberated 
governor. 

Issue two’s stories are a basic tale 
of a dinosaur bothering a mining 
colony and a two-part attempt by 
Dundee and Tenrec to tame a 
mammoth (strange, as mammoths 
didn’t exist at the same times and 
temperatures as dinosaurs). The first 
issue’s stories were as direct; true, 
ten pages (or as little as eight) don’t 
give room for real development but it 
doesn’t excuse the unoriginality. 

This is at least partly intentional. 
Cadillacs And Dinosaurs is a comic 
book version of early-60s monster 
movies or the Land Of The Giants 
television series, with prehistoric 
beasts rather than outsized people as 
the antagonists. Silly situations, naff 
dialogue and old-fashioned 
illustrations give the exact 
atmosphere; Tenrec is a brilliantly 
stereotyped macho hero. 

Intentional or otherwise, crass 
dinosaur adventures have little 
lasting interest or variety — I'll tune in 
for issue three then forget all about it. 


SPIDERS AND SPIRITS 


At the moment, there’s a battle at 
Marvel as to which character can get 
the most graphic novels released. 
The Punisher is doing well, the 
mutant teams and characters are 
rallying around, but it’s the ever- 
popular Peter Parker, the amazing 
Spider-Man, who’s maintaining his 
lead. 

Spirits Of The Earth (£11.50) takes 
the webhead away from the 
skyscrapers of his native New York to 
the highlands of Scotland. His wife, 
Mary Jane, has inherited some land 
there and they decide to mix 
business and pleasure, taking a 
second honeymoon while settling the 
legal matters. Naturally, the trip 
doesn’t work out that easily. 

The locals are being offered large 
amounts of money to sell up to 
property developers. Lord Duncraig’s 
son has disappeared and spirits 
haunt the area, warning people away. 


TAIL 


Spider-Man begins investigating by 
paying a visit to the ruined Duncraig 
castle, where he finds legions of 
roaming ghosts. 

Intentionally or (probably) 
otherwise, Spirits Of The Earth 
comes across as rather tongue-in- 
cheek. Written and illustrated by 
Charles Vess, the plot ideas are well- 
worn and much of the dialogue 
seems false. However, early scenes 
in the local pub work very well and 
have the feel of a traditional ghost 
movie. Although it’s set in Scottish 
rather than Yorkshire countryside, it 
reminds me of The Slaughtered Lamb 
pub scene in An American Werewolf 
In London. 

Colour and shading is very tasteful 
but faces often lack detail. Spidey 
himself sometimes suffers from this 
problem, and so looks flat and two- 
dimensional. 

Spirits Of The Earth is hardly 
going to set the world on fire and will 
mostly appeal to Spider-fans. For a 
Spider-Man graphic novel whose 
story and art will appeal to all, 
Fearful Symmetry (recently released 
in paperback for £8.95) is still the one 
to buy. 


GOING DUTCH 


Tall, fantastically strong and armed 
with ultra-sophisticated weaponry 
and camouflage device - Predator 
(Dark Horse, £7.95, import). The 
graphic novel gathers four issues of 
the comic. Detective Schaefer — 
brother of Dutch, Schwarzenegger’s 
character in the movie — and his 
partner, Rasche, are investigating a 
series of murders across New York. 
At first, the killings are blamed on 
gang warfare but when victims are 
found skinned and strung up, 
suspicions are aroused. 

Schaefer encounters a Predator 
and barely survives. Big macho-man 
that he is, he discharges himself from 
hospital to travel to the Colombian 
jungle. It was here that Dutch 
encountered a Predator but hasn’t 
been seen since. Schaefer suspects a 
government cover-up. He battles and 
kills a Predator, but it isn’t the only 
one... 

Artwork is simply inked but is 
coloured atmospherically. Panel 
layouts and character poses are 
energetic and add pace to the 
frequent action scenes. However, the 
jumps from one panel to the next are 
sometimes too large, causing 
confusion. 

As a full and rounded graphic 
novel, there’s simply not enough 
meat to Predator. As a comic strip 
version of an action-oriented 
adventure movie, it succeeds 
admirably. 


GIVE ME LIBERTY 


Symbol of the free western world and 
all that is good and noble, sentinel of 
his nation - Captain America. War & 
Remembrance (Marvel, £7.95) 
reprints issues 247 to 255 of his 
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monthly comic, the period when his 
adventures were written by Roger 
Stern, pencilled by John Byrne and 
inked by Joe Rubinstein. Stern first 
had to clear up a problem with a 
previous story. It altered Captain 
America’s past and origin, so in issue 
247 Cap discovers his war journal, 
which sets matters straight, then 
battles a mechanical version of a 

Nazi from his past. 

In the other War & Remembrance 
issues, Cap fights more robots, all 
under Machinesmith’s control, almost 
runs for President, and battles 
Batroc, Mr Hyde and the vampirous 
Baron Blood. Finally, issue 255 
recounts Captain America’s origin (it 
was the 40th anniversary issue). 

John Byrne’s one of my favourite 
pencillers so | was glad to get hold of 
this. However, it seems he’s 
developed a lot: the ten-year-old 
artwork really shows its age, 
although it isn’t helped by 
consistently garish colouring. Visuals 
are further marred by the colour 
reproduction system that was used in 
those days. All but the most basic 
colours were created by crude, 
mechanical stippling. Despite these 
problems, Byrne’s 1980 Dragon Man 
is still brilliant. 

I’m not keen on Stern’s recent 
stories; they’re basic super-hero stuff 
with twee, melodramatic narrative 


and dialogue. He was worse in 1980. 
The plots are reasonable but the 
actual text is frequently crass. True, 
Captain America is a very traditional 
super-hero but that doesn’t mean he 
should appear cheap. Ignoring the 
melodrama and unsavoury colouring, 
War & Remembrance clearly shows 
what a caring, clean-cut and dynamic 
hero ol’ Cap is. 


HI-HO SHIVER 

In issue six of Epic’s bi-monthly 
Nightbreed (£1.45, import), Boone 
(Cabal) and his lover, Lori, meet a 
young member of the Nightbreed, 
Tater. She leads them to a witch-like 
hag, Nicknaven, who can help Boone 
to find a promised land, a 
replacement for Midian, the ‘Breed’s 
previous home. 

Meanwhile, Mulciber, Oral, Dagon 
and other unpleasant Nightbreed are 
on the road, raising hell, killing 
people and generally making a 
nuisance of themselves, with no 
intention of finding a new home and 
all the restrictions it entails. 

I’m sure Brett Blevins pencils are 
adequate but his simple inking 
penstrokes don’t do them justice. 


Artwork’s partially saved by Joe 
Chiodo’s excellent colouring. 

Nightbreed’s stumbling block is its 
price, bumped up partly because of 
being an import and partly because 
of its thick, glossy paper. It’s fun 
following the fortunes of the various 
divisions of the Nightbreed but when 
| reach the end of an issue | don’t feel 
I’ve had enough story for my money. 
But if you can afford it... 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY 


For Peacock and Shayera — 
Hawkman and his similarly garbed 
flying partner — the first Hawkworld 
Annual (DC, £1.85, import) begins in 
fairly traditional fashion. Whilst 
visiting a high security prison, an 
inmate with the ability to bring his 
mental images to life creates Wyrm, a 
giant living gargoyle. 

Later, they go to a party where 
they meet Jay Garrick, The Flash. An 
argument between Shayera and Jay 
results in a fight; Jay resents the 
alien Thanagarians stealing the name 
and uniform of the original Hawkman. 

Their curiosity pricked, Peacock 
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and Shayera research the first 
Hawkman and discover that their 
father may have stolen the alloy for 
their special anti-gravity wings from 
the original hero. They’re given the 
opportunity to find out in person 
when one of The Flash’s old 
adversaries, The Fiddler, uses his 
powers to open a rift in time. 

Although | find neither Hawkman 
nor The Flash particularly interesting, 
| enjoyed this annual, partly because 
of the ludicrous yet menacing 
Fiddler. Artwork lacks detail but the 
villain always looks suitably crazed. 

The time travel idea is very worn, 
and the purpose (for The Fiddler to 
change an event in the past) is very 
Back To The Future (ll) but, although 
you won't be desperate for more, the 
story is lively enough to hold your 
interest. 


WARTS AND ALL 


From the pages of Strip, a bungling 
amphibious hero gets his own 
graphic novel, with more to follow: 
The Chronicles Of Genghis Grimtoad 
(Marvel UK, £5.95). 

The city of Haven, Shadow-Earth is 
under twin onslaught from Kang 
barbarian and his savage hordes and 
Toadthrax the sorceror and his 
demons. Knowing defeat is 
inevitable, the king sends his wife 
and son away. 

Their travelling companions are 
Sir Hakkem, a knight, Torbeck, a 
huge, bodypainted barbarian, Gretel 
Sweetwart and Genghis Grimtoad. 
The latter two are intelligent 
humanoid toads, and Genghis is an 
apprentice sorceror, whose spells 
frequently go wrong. 

In the early stages of Grimtoad’s 
chronicles, the team is attacked by 
Kang’s soldiers but another toad, 
Hercules Bogthrottle, shows up to 
save the day. 

Genghis Grimtoad is a spoof of the 
generic fantasy film/movie/comic, 
and a very good one at that. It’s full of 
familiar situations and characters, 
although they've been sarcastically 
twisted. Torbeck is particularly big, 
muscular and aggressive and has a 
special relationship with his sword. 
Despite having a fully grown son, the 
queen is pretty, busty and scantily 
clad. 

Exaggerated olde world English 
and 20th century phrases embellish 
the vast piss-take, silly plays-on- 
words rounding it off (Kang 
becoming King being the best/worst 
of these). 

lan Gibson’s visuals are amazing. 
Each character, object, building and 
landscape is drawn with a great 
smooth, individual style. Characters 
range from grittily realistic to 
deliberately cartoony, but even the 
humanized toads are believable. 
Gibson’s use of colour is little short 
of spectacular; it’s a shame he 
rushed the last quarter of this 
volume. 

For artwork alone, Grimtoad is well 
worth a look but coupled with its 
amusing situations and dialogue it’s 
nigh-on a must. 


TURTLE BACK 


Yes, | know | reviewed a Ninja Turtles 
comic last issue but that was the 
latest commercial issue; Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles Book One 
(Penguin, £6.99) republishes stories 
from the original Eastman and Laird 
series, long before the hype started. 


The turtles’ full origin is given. 
Splinter (the rat) learns ninjitsu from 
his owner, Hamato Yoshi, who falls in 
love with the beautiful Shen. Oroku 
Nagi is jealous and Yoshi is forced to 
kill him, then he too is killed by 
Nagi’s vengeful brother, Oroku Saki — 
Shredder. Then, of course, in a 
twisted version of Daredevil’s origin, 
Splinter and four turtles are covered 
in radioactive ooze and mutate into 
large, intelligent creatures. Shredder 
is despatched with relative ease and 
the rest of Book One sets the turtles 
and their human friend, April, against 
robotic cats and some everyday 
thugs. 

Although satirizing traditional 
comics, early turtles comics are quite 
serious and sophisticated, with well- 
written narrative. These reprints have 
been colourized (although the turtles’ 
masks were all red then) but this 
generally makes the rough drawings 
look worse. Still, this and the other 
three books Penguin are publishing 
represent the definitive, genuine 
turtles - accept no substitutes. 


UPDATES... 


Dark Horse have Predator and 
Terminator, so which movie star does 
Marvel choose to translate to 
comics? Zorro! In the first issue, the 
masked rider falls from his horse and 
loses part of his memory, so that he 
only knows his Zorro identity - an 
excuse to tell the readers all about 
him. Artwork’s neatly drawn and 
coloured and there’s plenty of camp 
action... Bobby Boomer’s back! | 
reviewed the first issue of the 
Invaders From Home series in FEAR 
19 and in the last issue (six) Bobby 
and family’s exploits are a lot 
sharper. There are cute little aliens 
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and robots to give a proper invaders 
slant and it made me smile — but not 
enough to make the comic 
worthwhile... Hard Core Horror 
reaches its third sarcastic, sadistic, 
gory issue. It’s toned down its 
historical side, although Churchill 
and particularly Hitler are involved, in 
favour of (often sick) humour. Lord 
Horror gets into various bizarre 
situations and develops his 
outlandish character. Art’s 


sometimes weak but always 
appealing; worth its £1.25 price tag... 
Okay, | was almost right. Kraven did 
appear in McFarlane’s Spider-Man, 
but only as a ghost. The five-part 
Torment story, now complete, was 
never anything more than a weakly 
written, drawn-out fight with The 
Lizard, a poor excuse for McFarlane 
to show off his highly dubious 
artistic ‘skills’. 


WANTED 


Lord Of The Rings original VHS 
wanted. Must be in original case and 
good quality, also the Hobbit and any 
other original animated fantasy 
adventures. Write to R Hudson, 33 
Bembridge, Netley Abbey, Southampton 
SO3 5PN. 


Uncut VHS films by Romero, Argento, 
Fulci, Lenzi, Deodata, Riami, Hooper. 
Good quality only. Write to C Bowkley, 
Little Mayhill, Knighton on Teme, Tenbury 
Wells, Worcs WR15 8NA. 


Doc Savage PBs USA Bantam books 
1964-present must be good condition 
also PBs on The Spider and the Shadow 
also Weird Tales digest mags Oct 1953 - 
Feb 1954, April - Sept 1954. Please state 
prices. R Newson, 32 Rosemary Av, 
Felixstowe, Suffolk '!P11 9HX. 


VHS horror films (rare import, etc). 
Anything considered! Waiting for your 
list! R Sharma, 5 Southfield Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham B16 OJP. 


Texas Chainsaw Massacre 1 and 2, | 
Spit On Your Grave or anything else. 
Must be good condition send lists to S 
Mitchell, 29 Duchess Way, Swindon, 
Wilts SN2 6TB. 


FOR SALE 


VHS horror films (including rare, import 
selection etc) Prices from £6. Write for 
latest: R Sharma, 5 Southfield Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham B16 OJP. 


Fangoria binders in red, gold embossed 
title on spine. Holds 12 issues £4.60 
each. Also film magazines for sale. Send 
SAE for details to G Logan, Flat 10 
Lockbridge Court, 7C Woodfield Road, 
London W9 2BA. 


Rare trash and horror movies for 
sale/swap, SAE to Robert Hill, 33 
Greenways, Hilltop, Ebbw Vale, Gwent 
NP3 6QW. 


Very rare VHS originals for sale 
including Faces Of Death, Exposé. Also 
rare Betamax originals, free list: Jason 
Davies, 14 Hartland Crescent, 
ee Doncaster, S Yorkshire DN3 
2PQ. 


Over 200 VHS Videos for sale. Horror, 
Sleaze, Trash, Gore, Rarities. Send SAE 
for list to Mike, 28 Maesycoed Road, 
Heath, Cardiff CF4 4HG. Also has 
anyone got any rare Spanish horror 
titles? 


Boris Vallejo fantasy T-Shirts all six 
designs SAE to: Alan, 103 Hyde Park 
Street, Gateshead NE8 4QD. 


Horror films for sale, plenty to choose 
from: Basket Case, Superstitiopus, Xtro, 
Brain Damage and many more. Send 
SAE please: David Conway, 2 Gillibrand 
St, Darwen, Lancs BB3 1HA. 


VHS originals for sale including 
Contamination, Batman, Abyss, Blob, 
Nightmare City, Demons, Burning, Day 
Of The Dead, Street Trash, One Dark 
Night and more send SAE to David 
Patterson, 9 Bristol Street, Morecambe, 
Lancs LA4 5SP. 


Horror videos uncut English spoken. 
Also Movie Posters and stills on Argento, 
Fulci, Deodata and many more, write for 
a free catalogue: Lacmant 5, 59 Adam 
De-La Halle apt 1, 77100 Meaux 
Beauval, France. 


Rare VHS horror films all originals for 
sale and exchange, also cinema posters, 
Warhol’s Frankenstein, Night Living 
Dead, etc. Phone Brian 0493 852303 
after 8.30pm or write 19 Priory Plain, Gt 
Yarmouth, Norfolk NR30 1NQ. 


VHS Horror films for sale by Fulci, 
Argento, Romero Lenzi etc. Many rare 
and hard to find. For full list send SAE to 
Gary Adams c/o 90 Gruneisen Rd, 
Stamshaw, Portsmouth, Hants PO2 
8QG. 


A large, varied collection of VHS video 
films (well over 100). Many rare, imports 
and deleted titles. | will sell or swap (your 
list gets mine). Send a large SAE to Mark 
Coles, 5 Lewis Crescent, Gilfach, 
Bargoed, Mid Glamorgan CF8 8JU. 


FAN CLUBS/GROUPS 


Vampire fans unite. International 
vampire association dedicated to writers 
and artists. For application send SASE to 
Loyalists of the Vampire realm Box 1354 
NewYork NY 10028-0001 USA. Please 
state age. (212) 4594801. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Original horror and fantasy RPG 
scenarios for roleplayers with a penchant 
for the bizarre and curious. For our 
catalogue, send an SSAE to The Dagdas 
Cauldron, 9 Cottonwood, Riverside 
Gardens, Riverside Drive, Liverpool L17 
7ES. 


Heavy metal and horror paintings done 
on leather or anything else. Very 
reasonable prices. Please send SAE to 
Andy 11, Raemoir Avenue, Banchory, 
Grampian, Scotland AB1 3UP or 
telephone 0330 24266 for details. 


SPFX Artist available: Animatronics, 
sculpting, FX Props, Masks, Make-up 
effects etc. Any budget, custom made 
and stock. Technical and artistic advice. 
Write Mr M Walker, 56 Cecil Street, 
Lincoln, Lincs LN1 3AU. 


Seeking people interested in Tolkien, 
Giger, Barker, Archeology, Shamanism, 
for work on horror/fantasy projects, 
preferably into Hardcore/Trash/Punk. 
Contact Lee at 5 Longford Walk, Oak 
Tree Lane Estate, Mansfield, Notts NG18 
3RB, England. 


Writer seeks amateur film maker for 
collaboration on horror shorts, with 
ambition of Hollywood, money and fame. 
David Hopkins, 7 Farndale Avenue, 
Wolverhampton WV6 OTA. 


FANZINES 


Dark Star magazine is moving to a new 
address, so there will be no winter issue. 
Number 8 will be out in 1991. For more 
information write: Publishing House, 50 
cc Road, Gravesend Kent DA11 
OOF. 


Vollmond 3: 72 pages of the weird and 
macabre. Includes fiction by Brian 
Lumley, Robert Price, DF Lewis, S 
Sneyd. Feature on Machen, Stunning art 
and much more. £1.85 (US £5 cash) 
payment to Andre Paine, 19 Mascalls 
Park, Paddock Wood, Kent, TN12 6LW. 


PEN PALS 


Horror fan 26 seeks pen pals of either 
sex 18-30 into Romero, Fulci, Argento, 
Raimi and more. Good sense of 
humour? Then write to Steve Kirby, 173 
Bailey-Bridge Road, Braintree, Essex 
CM7 5TR. 


TRADE 


Contact 0584 4603/5851. 


FULL MOON 
BOOKS. 


Specialising in Dark 
Fantasy & Horror Literature 
14 SOMERSET DRIVE, 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA L6Z 1C6 (416) 846-5036 
KING, LANSDALE GARTON ETC. 
MANY DARK HARVEST AND 
ZIESING TITLES. SEND FOR 
FREE LISTING PLEASE STATE 
AUTHORS AND TITLES MOST 


INTERESTED IN. 


THOUSANDS OF HORROR AND SF 
MAGAZINES, COMICS 
AND POSTERS, 
FREE CATALOUGUE FROM: 
CENTRAL CITY COMICS, 4 EAGLE 
ST, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, IP4 1JB 


HORROR FILMS ON VIDEO 


Rare/unusual — we have them all. First 


Class stamps please, to Pluto Enterprises, 
27 Old Gloucester Street, London WC1N 
3XX, UK 


SOUNDTRACKS... 


6000 Pius irems on CD, LP Ano SinGie. Europe's LARGEST 
STOCKISTS OF IMPORTS, NEW RELEASES AND DELETIONS. 


VIDEOS... 


Tousanps oF rittes (NEW) avaitasie on VHS onty. 
LATEST RELEASES AND ALL CURRENTLY AVAILABLE TITLES. 


FILM MEMORABILIA... 


THousanos oF Fim Posters, Sritts (sets) ano Books ETc. 


CATALOGUES... 


FOR EACH CATALOGUE PLEASE SEND EITHER A 
Cueaue or P.O. For £1.00 or 4 IRC’s (overseas). 


MOVIE BOULEVARD LTD, (Dept FE) 
5, Cherry Tree Walk, Leeds LS2 7EB. England. 
Telephone:- (0532) 422888 Fax:- (0532) 438840 
(10.00am — 5.30pm) 


= | | E fe 


EXUBERANCE: Issue No 2 Now 
Available Promoting The Best New 
Horror, 5.F. and Fantasy Writers. 
Submissions Welcome. For Further 

Information Please Contact 
MR.J.SMITH, 34 CROFT CLOSE, 

CHIPPERFIELD, HERTS, 

WD4 9PA. 
SINGLE ISSUE £1.75 
FOUR ISSUE SUB. £6.50. 


HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
SMALL AD 


Cut out and send off the form, together’ 

with your payment of £2.50 per entry 

form (cheques or postal orders 

preferably, © made payable to 

NEWSFIELD LTD). Photocopies of the 

form are acceptable. 

@ The maximum is 35 words 

@ The service is not open to trade/ 
commercial advertisers 

8 Small ads will be printed in the first 
available issue 

@ FEAR reserves the right to alter or 
refuse ads which do not comply 
with normal decent practice, or 


which could be interpreted as 
encouraging illegalities. 


THE CLASSIFIED 
HEADINGS 


FEAR’s Reader Classitied Section is not 
open to trade or commercial 
advertisers, but Fanzines may use it. 
The headings are self-explanatory: 
WANTED, FOR SALE, SWAPLINE, 
FAN CLUBS/GROUPS, PEN PALS, 
FANZINES and EVENTS DIARY (for 
fan club/group news, meetings or 
planned events). However, be careful 
about FEAR publishing dates with the 


last! 
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THE BLACK BOOK 


Band: Helion 
Label: MFN 


Altogether an excellent concept 
album brimming with tales of ghosts 
and ghouls — presenting the powerful 
image that even when this band has a 
day off they still manage to sacrifice 
a virgin or two. 

Set in the gloomy highlands of 
Scotland, the album tells of vocalist 
Ann Boleyn’s return to her native 
home, only to find a web of terror and 
degeneration, embroiled in a world of 
forgotten primal fears and legends, 
including that of Morgan Le Fey, an 
Arthurian witch. 

But what of the music? Never fear, 
for through the crushing blackness 
of this dark fairy tale, the songs shine 
with a golden light. Power chords 
abound among superb tracks such 
as ‘Living in Hell’, and ‘Demon 
Attack’ which guarantee an 
earthquake in your living room. 

This is no Thrash album, though a 
token track has been thrown in for 
street cred. The rest mirrors in many 


ways an excellent Dio/Warlock 
offering: good, solid metal with the 
added appeal of dialogue and sound 
effects. Black Book is aimed at the 
thinking man’s headbanger, and if 
you crave further knowledge of this 
disc’s dark secrets, you can read the 
novel, by Ann Boleyn, available 
through the fan club. 

All in all, it’s a mega second 
album, their first being Postcards 


‘from the Asylum, that has one hell of 


an atmosphere. 
Paul Thompson 
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TOWER OF SPITE 
Band: Cerebral Fix 
Label: Road Racer Records 


‘We should review records like this in 
FEAR,’ someone said. As | listened 
to this last night, | decided that my 
fear is that this band may release 
another album. 

Some of the guitar riffs were good, 
though not many, and while the 


music always seems to be going 
somewhere, it never quite makes it. 
The listener is left disappointed, 
especially when the vocalist starts 
screeching (singing is too good a 
word). 

The pretentious and adolescent 


HELLRAISING 
FOR THE 


John Gilbert dons his 
dancing shoes for 
FEAR’s very first 
macabre metal 
interview with that 
eminently likable chap 
from Cronos — Conrad. 


etal is a constantly chang- 

ing area of music, so it’s 

not surprising that even 

the biggest stars can grow restless 

and want a change of direction. 

Such a move was made in 1988 by 

Conrad Lant, late of Venom, who 

formed a new group around his 

stage name Cronos after an acri- 

monious split with black metal 
pals Abaddon and Mantis. 

The UK/US membership divide 

of the band — drummer Chris 


CENOBITES 


Patterson and guitarist Mike 
Hickey are American — lends 
musical flexibility to the Cronos 
sound. Conrad agrees. ‘I’m a very 
British song writer and came up 
with British ideas. I gave the 
Americans the material, they 
made suggestions and we ended 
up with an album that many peo- 
ple said sounded very American 
without being American, if you 
can see what I mean.’ 

Although Cronos is still very 
much a black metal band, Conrad 
says that he, ‘likes all types of 
music. My art is with black metal 
but I also wrote some of the nicer, 
experimental, stuff for the 
Dancing in the Fire album.’ 

It was his need to be different 
that gave life to Venom and con- 
tinued his energetic creative 
dyive with Cronos. ‘Black Sabbath 
was doing what Hammer films 
were doing. The Exorcist was the 
big film at that time so I said, let’s 
go for The Exorcist, let’s be the 
Evil Dead, It’s like, Stephen King’s 
books don’t pull any punches so 
why should we.’ 


Despite his interest in the 
occult, Conrad is quick to point 
out that, for him, the music and 
images portrayed through the 
albums and on stage are simply 
part of the show. ‘You obviously do 
get the plebs who think we go 
round performing sacrifices and 
killing children. Christian groups 
can also go over the top. We once 
had a group of Christians outside 
one venue waving banners saying: 
“Satan’s in the house tonight”.’ 
Unfair, perhaps, because Conrad 
seems to be an eminently likable 
chap. 

The band is again in the studio, 
about to produce another album, 
and has tour dates with Warfare 
planned for January 1991. Conrad 
has a great deal of horrifically 
new musical ideas, including 
‘Some Hellraiser music for the 
cenobites. I love horror. When I go 
on stage I transform into this 
Cronos demon character and 
psych the kids out at the front of 
the audience.’ And he still seems 
such an eminently likable chap, 
honestly! 
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Cerebral Fix 


lyrics are attributed to the whole 
band who seem to have a fixation 
with death. One track, ‘Quest for 
Midian’, is dedicated to Clive Barker. 
Lucky old Mr Barker! As a friend 
observed: ‘It’s recorded in 
Leamington Spa.’ That says it all, 
really. 

Robb the Rev 


@ 
D GENERATION 


Band: Loud 
Label: China 


The first time | came across Loud 
frontman, Chris McLaughlin, was at a 
New Model Army gig when Chris was 
the stand-in guitarist. After that tour, 
Chris went on to form Loud and here, 
courtesy of China Records, is Loud’s 
debut. 

Loud are not what their name 
might suggest, don’t expect any 
Motorhead riffs. They are a really 
tight outfit and this album spits pol- 
ish. Too power pop to be metal and 
too metal to be pop, Loud take on all 
angles of rock, throwing in some gut- 
wrenching riffs, classy alternative 
clichés and clean, but firm vocals 
which remind me of later Killing Joke 
material. 

The Killing Joke influence goes as 
far as having Joke’s Jaz Coleman as 
co-producer (along with Andy Taylor, 
late of Duran Duran). Despite the 
Joke influence, Loud have an individ- 
ual sound which comes across on 
the LP. It’s a killer, very infectious. It 
should have you running for the Hi-fi 
time after time. 

Evo (Warfare) 


AT DEATH’S DOOR 


Compilation 
Label: RC Records 


Here lies a compilation album which 
provides the ultimate collection of 
brutal death metal while the inner 
sleeve gives their description of this 
hard arena along with a soupcon of 
each contributing band: Sepultura, 


Pestilence, Deicide, Morgoth, Sadus, 
Exhorder, Death, Obituary, 
Malevolent Creation, Believer, 
Cerebral Fix, Atrocity, and Extreme. 

So, what is death metal? 
According to the sleeve note writer: 
Totally uncompromising, extremely 
painful, intense and crushing guitar 
work, supported by a vocalist who 
would fail in any bid to join a choir. 
Keep all that in mind when you put 
on those headphones and your ears 
should start to transmute into putty. 
Colin Wall 


99%? 


SILENCE IS MADNESS 
Band: Bride 
Label: Communique records 


This album impressed me from the 
moment | set stylus to plastic. As the 
needle moved to the first track ‘Fool 
Me Once’ | was pleasantly surprised 
that the music was as good as its 
cover promise. 

Here is a group of good musicians 
and a vocalist who not only has a 
good range but also a scream that 
ranks with the best of the rest. Guitar 
and bass are also pushed to the limits, 
and these guys obviously know how to 
manipulate the volume controls on 
their instruments, quietening down, 
and then coming back for another 
onslaught. 

My favourite piece has to be the title 
track that features an excellent bass 
and drum combo. Most impressive. 
Robb the Rev 


eS 
HARD ‘N’ HEAVY 


VOLUME 9 
MCEG Virgin Music Video 


Anice idea, to have a music magazine 
on video format, and it works well. 
Why settle for stills from a concert 
when Hard ‘n’ Heavy can offer you 
maybe a live track or two. 

The vid covers the whole hard rock 
to heavy metal range, from Percy 
Plant to Anthrax, (just two of the half 
dozen or so interviews on offer). Other 
items of interest include chats with 
Doro Pesch, Bonham Manitba’s Wild 
Kingdom and Joe Perry, with features 
on Cheaptrick and Kip Winger. 

It should prove popular with the 
hard and fast metal fans, and it’s not 
just for those who dabble in hard rock. 
Robb the Rev 
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Pyke, vocals; Lee Morris, drums; Roger Davis, bass 


John Gilbert puts his 
Stratocaster to one 
side, pins on his 
martial’s badge, and 
lays down the law with 
Martial Law. 


he music’s loud and the kids 

are dancing, but this isn’t 

one of rock group Martial 
Law’s rad gigs. The Macdonald 
party hats are a dead giveaway, 
though, I suspect, the two mem- 
bers of the band sitting around 
the table with us (guitarist Andy 
Southwell and vocalist Andy 
Pyke), can kid around with the 
best of them. 

The other members of the 
group are Dave Martin, on guitar, 
Roger Davis on bass, and Lee 
Morris on drums, all of whom 
were experienced musicians 
before they formed Martial Law. 
Andy Pyke says, ‘I had a stint in 
Germany, with a band called 
Damien, and I came back to 
Birmingham and things started. 

The band Martial Law was 


influenced by the Epic comic mag- 
azine Martial Law, and as the 
band progressed we started writ- 
ing a few more songs, and we used 
the science fiction angle to get 
some lyrics, get a theme.’ 

The band got together in 1987, 
and since then heavy metal has 
become big business. But, was it 
easy then to set up and get recog- 
nized by record labels? ‘It’s far 
better now than it was. There are 
a lot more new bands coming 
through from America than, say, 
three years ago,’ Andy Southwell 


continues, ‘so that makes for more 


interest. But there’s not that many 
metal bands in England now...’ 


Despite the influx of US talent, 


those British groups who tour 
abroad have found that the 
response from audiences is appre- 
ciative, to say the least. This band 
(who describe their style as some- 
where between that of Heart and 
Metallica, with more emphasis on 
the latter) has, for instance, 
recently done a European tour 
with big dates in Germany. ‘The 
German fans and especially the 
Austrian audience were very 
responsive. We were surprised,’ 
says Andy Pyke, ‘We had one or 
two shows where we were a bit 
apprehensive and a bit shocked, 
you know. What’s going on here? 
They were just interested, very 
interested.’ 


Martial Law (left to right): Dave Martin,-guitar; Andy Southwell, guitar; Andy 


Both Andys were amazed by 
the life led by East German bands 
who claimed that, despite the 
thawing of the cold war, they were 
still followed around and every- 
one knew what they were doing. 
But, the group also saw that far 
from being impoverished, German 
musicians can live in luxury as 
well as the next rocker. ‘The guy 
who writes the songs in the band, 
the guitarist, lives like a king. He’s 
got a massive house with swim- 
ming pools and everything.’ And, 
according to Andy Southwell, 
their music’s not bad either. 

Back in Britain, many of the 
heavy metal magazines have start- 
ed to set bands up and then pull 
them apart, just for the sake of 
gaudy publicity, but Andy Pyke 
thinks rock bands such as Martial 
Law are difficult to shoot down 
easily. ‘We’ve started to generate a 
cult following of sorts, in this 
country particularly. 

‘It also happens more to dance 
bands and commercial bands like 
that; that instant success with a 
top ten single but nine times out 
of ten when they’re signed up 
they’ve only got three songs.’ 

Lack of material is not a prob- 
lem likely to inhibit Martial Law 
who are already writing demos 
for their next album which will, 
they hope, appear next year - pro- 
ducers and record labels willing. 
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Not To Be Missed 
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_Recommended 


Best New Horror 

Darkman 

Dark Voices II 

Fear Itself 

Post Mortem 

Song Of Kali 
Stone CJ 
The Best Of Modern iene 
The Omnibus Of 20th-Centt 
es Sere 
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NON-FICTION 
The Encyclopaedia 
Paranormal 
The Secret Lore of The 


THE OMNIBUS OF 
20TH-CENTURY 
GHOST STORIES 


Edited by Robert Philips 
Publisher Robinson Publishing 
Format HB £13.95 


The normal format for a ghost 
story anthology is to include a 
Ml couple of stories from well 
known horror writers and then pad the 
rest of the book out with contributions 
from lesser known authors. The stories 
from the well known authors aren't 
always examples of their best work but 
are included to help sell the book. There 
are no Stephen King or Clive Barker 
handouts in this book. The editor, 
Robert Philips, has deliberately steered 
Clear of using familiar genre writers and 
has instead opted for contributions from 
well known authors not normally associ- 


LUST FOR 


VENGEANCE 


DARKMAN 


Randall Boyll 
Publisher Titan 
Format PB £2.99 


: Randall Boyll could have easily reproduced 
4 Sam Raimi’s brilliant film script, filling in 

Mi description where necessary, enlarging on 
motivation and doing little, very little, to impress 
his own style on the book. Result: an inflexible foil 
of the movie. He has, fortunately, not chosen this 
path, but has written a book which reads like a 
novel rather than a novelization. 

For those of you who have not seen any promo 
material about the movie, and that’s difficult, the 
storyline crosses Dr Jekyll with Beauty and the 
Beast and Phantom of the Opera. A scientist, on 
the verge of creating synthetic skin grafts for third 
degree burn victims, falls foul of a crime lord when 
his lawyer girlfriend stumbles across dirty deals in 
the world of high finance. 

Apparently killed when his makeshift lab is 
destroyed by the heavy mob, he survives but with 
horrific burns. Driven by a lust for vengeance, and 
a re-union with his girlfiend, he uses masks made 
of unstable synthetic skin to don the faces of his 
enemies, playing them off, one against the other, 


NEW MOTION PICTU 
THE EVIL DEAD AND EVIL 


A novel by Randall Boyll 
Based on a screenplay By 
Chuck Pfarrer and Sam Raimi & Ivan Raimi 
and Daniel Goldin & Joshua Goldin 


myths, blended in the true and tested Sam Raimi 
tradtion. Be sure to watch the movie. 


until they are all defeated. 


Tense, dramatic, but compassionate, Darkman is 
a wonderful updating of several popular horror 


John Gilbert 
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ated with ghost story writing. Pieces 
from Graham Greene, Tennessee 
Williams, Dylan Thomas and Virginia 
Woolf have been included. 


The book kicks off with ‘The Demon 
Lover’ by Elizabeth Bowen. Robert 
Philip's introduction to the anthology 
states that he had some trouble choos- 
ing between this story and at least six 
others of similar quality also by 
Elizabeth Bowen. This being the case | 
have no desire to read any other ghost 
Stories by Bowen. ‘The Demon Lover’ is 
Not terrifying or even slightly scary, 
merely boring. 

Péthaps things would pick up with 
the next story this time by Graham 
Greene. ‘A Little Place Off The Edgware 
Road’ with its neurotic main character 
was indeed better but it's hardly the stuff 
horror classics are made of. 

Dylan Thomas’ ‘The Followers’ is 
very distinctively Dylan Thomas with 
characters and places beautifully 
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described. However, the basic story isn't 
particularly good: two men follow a 
women home, look in through a window 
and discover a ghostly presence. This is 
a good example of the book's major fail- 
ing. All the featured writers are very 
capable writers, but the magic they are 
So capable of working in other fields 
seems to elude them when writing a 
horror story. None of the stories actually 
scare, at best there are a couple of rea- 
sonable stories which happen to feature 
ghosts as characters. 

Robin Candy 


ee 


SONG OF KALI 
Dan Simmons 

Publisher Headline 

Format PB £3.99 


\To say that Simmons’ first horror 
novel, winner of the 1986 World 
fm Fantasy Award, is dark, is a 
massive understatement. 

Poet, Robert Luczak, travels to India 
to collect a manuscript by an Indian poet 
who is supposed to have been dead for 
years. A simple enough task, except 
that in Calcutta nothing is simple, not 
even death. Can leprous dead poets be 
bought back to life? 

Despite the presence of his Indian 
wife and their baby, Luczak is soon out 
of his depth. The goddess Kali and her 
cruel bloodlust permeate the city and 
Luczak finds himself being sucked 
through a welter of poverty, disease, 
bigotry and petty brutality into a 
confrontation with fundamental evil. 
Rapidly, he realizes that not only is his 


life, and his family’s lives at risk, but that 
his humanity is at stake too. 

Sing the song of Kali and watch the 
children die, is only the beginning. The 
evocation of being adrift in an alien 
culture which you can only tangentially 
understand is achieved magnificently. 
The plot builds chillingly as atrocities 
accumulate and their ramifications work 
themselves out, It's a book that is very 
difficult to put down, and one which 
resonates in your mind for a very long 
time. - 

Andy Oldfield 
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ESCAPE FROM 
KATHMANDU 


Kim Stanley Robinson 
Unwin Hyman 
Format PB £3.99 


&] Reading other people’s mail is 
ax always a risky business. You 
YA might just find out something 


you'd be far better off not knowing 
about. George Ferguson, a trek leader 
and general purpose drop-out who has 
devoted his life to having a good time in 
the Himalayas, knows all that but he’s 
just too tempted when he sees a large, 
uncollected letter sitting in the mail rack 
of the Star Hotel. 

What he reads is an account of how 
another George, George Fredericks, 
stumbled across a yeti and was so 
distressed about the creature’s 
prospects if it should come into contact 
with civilization, that he kept quiet about 
his discovery to the rest of the scientific 
expedition that he was on. 

The story takes a turn for the weird 


when drop-out George meets yeti-friend 
George. The beans have been spilled, 
the rest of the expedition are after the 
yeti. The Georges and a hippie 
mountaineer called Freds come to the 
rescue. And that’s where this comic 
fantasy really takes off, but not in a 
straightforward manner. 


ESC ARE 
KATHMANDU | 


Dead mountaineers; close and 
frustrating encounters with Asian 
bureaucracy almost culminating in World 
War Ill; illegal ascents of Everest with a 
431-year-old Lama; intermittent bouts of 
intoxication; the revelation that Shangri- 
La does exist — but has been 
misspelled throughout history — and 
has crappy sewers; and the discovery of 
a vast underground kingdom which 
‘might just stretch from Nepal to London 
and New York are all landmarks on a 
tortuous path of laterally thought-out 
adventures. Robinson should make 
friends with this tour de farce. 

Andy Oldfield 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF THE PARANORMAL 


Lynn Picknett ‘ 
Publisher Macmillan 
Format HB £17.99 


Sub-titled The Complete Guide to the 
Unexplained, the type of attribution of 
which I’m always wary, Lynn Picknett’s 
expert alphabetical romp from mouth to 
tail of the supernatural can be used as a 
reference guide or read right through 
without the slightest threat of a yawn. 


PARANORMAL 


Neatly balanced between belief and 
scepticism, each subject is given a 
thorough treatment. Although saddled 
with the eminently scientific label of the 
paranormal, Picknett is not coy in 
introducing the wobblier areas of 
investigation such as fairies, toad magic, 
and the visionary Library Angel principle 
which comes into effect when, for 
instance, journalists have approaching 
deadlines and are desperate for 
particular info. Needless to say, it falls 
into their laps. 

Scientific research into twins, the 
chilling subject of spontaneous 
combustion, electric people, psi talents, 
poltergeist phenomena, and healing, all 
illustrated with photographs and 
drawings, make Piknett’s book a well 


researched, though exceedingly 
overpriced, half-way house for the 
seemingly legendary and the 
scientifically unproven. 

As such it should be of interest to the 
scientifically or myth minded, as well as 
writers on the look out for new ideas. 
Robert Rachin 


a 
THE SECRET LORE OF 


_ THE CAT 


Fred Gettings 
Publisher Grafton 
Format Trade PB £7.99 


From the fat, furry, feline familiars 
purported to laze around the hearths of 
witches, to the imposing Egyptian cat 
goddess, Sekhmet, and the wicked 
looking demons in the Dictionaire 
Infernal, Fred Getting’s pot-pourri of cats 
hunts out all facets of this fascinating 
creature. 

The book is split into two sections 
which are not mutually exclusive. Part 
one deals with the Eternal Cat, 
describing its use as a treasure and 
symbol for most of the ancient 
civilizations. It is a portent of luck and a 
guardian, squarely opposed to its 
portrayal in the second part as the 
Hellish Cat, and here lies my only 
criticism of an otherwise engrossing 
book. Gettings is quite happy to chart 
cat history but comes up with few 
plausible reasons as to why such 
opposite myth systems could exist 
within comparatively small chronological 
and geographical distances. That said, 
The Secret Lore of the Cat is a 
completist and fetishist’s dream, a fun 
reference work which'll impress the hell 
out of your friends when you drop it on 
the coffee table. 

John Gilbert 
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VOICE OF THE 
WHIRLWIND 


Walter Jon Williams 
Publisher Orbit 
Format PB £6.99 


Se Hardwired is the author's 
we previous big hit, a spectacular 
mvSt-4 cyberpunk tale which boasted 


several breathtakingly cinematic combat 
scenes. An ordinary plot was thus lifted 
to produce a memorable book. Voice is 
set 200 years on from Hardwired, with 
Earth’s Orbital corporations having 
expanded their empires across the stars 
backed up by private armies. Etienne 
Steward is a soldier and a clone, his 
previous self had a contract with a corp 
which has now collapsed, and even 
more disconcertingly failed to update his 
stored memories. So Steward II has a 
gap of about 15 years between when his 
memories finish and Steward | was 
killed. In that time Steward | was married 
twice and fought a war on the planet 


“The bestselling SF anthology series of all time.’ 
Locus Magazine 


L. Ron Hubbard Presents 
WRITERS OF THE FUTURE lV 


Surprising new universes of the 
imagination. 


Here is the newest volume in 
the bestselling SF anthology ser- 
ies WRITERS OF THE FUTURE, 
unveiling the thought-provoking, 
surprising new universes from the 
rising wave of brand new talents. 

16 award-winning stories of science- 
fiction, fantasy and horror, selected by 
Gregory Benford, Algis Budrys, 
Ramsey Campbell, Anne McCaffrey, 
Larry Niven, Frederik Pohl, 
Jerry Pournelle, Robert Silverberg, 
Jack Williamson, Gene Wolfe and 
Roger Zelazny. 

With commentaries and advices from 
Ramsey Campbell, Orson Scott Card, 
Frank Kelly Freas, Tim Powers and 
L. Ron Hubbard. 16 black & white illus- 
trations. Edited by Algis Budrys. 


Paperback, 312 pages, £3.95 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY IN ALL FINE 
BOOKSHOPS 


If unavailable at your local bookshop, order direct from NEW ERA 
Publications UK Ltd, 78 Holmethorpe Avenue, Redhill Surrey RH1 2NL. 
Add £1.00 for post and packing. 


Copyright © 1989 NEW ERA Publications UK Ltd. All rights reserved. The words WRITERS 
OF THE FUTURE is a trademark owned by L. Ron Hubbard Library. 


DOES YOUR life lack surprise and excitement? 


DO YOU look over your shoulder and see nothing but 
your own shadow? 


ARE YOUR dreams peaceful and uninterrupted? 
IS THE tedium driving you crazy? 


FEAR NOT 


FOR FEAR IS 
THE KEY 


FEAR is the UK’s leading fantasy, horror and science fiction 
magazine offering views and news on those people, films, videos, 
books and plays which make life that bit more interesting. Don’t 
miss out. Make sure you get your monthly dose of FEAR and place 
an order with your newsagent NOW! 


To ensure you get your regular copy of FEAR, order it from your 
| local newsagent by handing in this form. FEAR 
TO THE NEWSAGENT 
Please place me a regular order for FEAR magazine. 


| Signature: <dvcossaresiemsisteanasnmeninvenaaeeearey nena ener comemieaenin l 

l FEAR is a monthly SOR magazine from Newsfield 
Publications, Ludlow, Shropshire, and is distributed by | 
COMAG, Tavistock Road, West Drayton, Middlesex. It is 
published on the third Thursday of each month, price £1.95. | 


Please contact your wholesaier or COMAG for any further informa- 
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POST MORTEM 

Edited by Paul F Olson and David B Silva 
Publisher Corgi 

Format PB £3.99 


A decade of hype and gore within the horror 
¥ field has left the poor old ghost story on the 
bottom of the literary pile. Despite recent 
box office interest in the netherworld, few writers 
— excluding the likes of American author TM 
Wright— have tackled the spooky subgenre with 
any great enthusiasm, and the reason appears to 
be that readers are more turned on by monsters 
than ectoplasm. 

| say “appears” because, though | had thought 
little about ghostly manifestations of the literary 
kind during the past two years, | raced through 
most of the stories in the grandly titled Post 
Mortem wanting more, more, more. 

There were, of course, those who trotted out 
clichés, such as William F Nolan’s ‘Major Prevue 
Here Tonite’ — which deals w.‘h death-dealing 
spectres in a lonely cinema — and ‘Haunted World’ 
by Robert R McCammon which pales in compari- 
son with Chet Williamson’s ‘Ash Wednesday’, but 
others leave you breathless. 

‘Eyes of the Swordman’, by Gordon is a fabu- 
lous oriental myth, while ‘Timeskip’, from Charles 
De Lint, starts so simply as a repetitive action 
haunting but ends in almost SF fashion in a myste- 
rious time knot. Ramsey Campbell is in generally 
good form, while Donald R Burleson shrugs off the 
Gothic candlelit past in favour of a hi-tech haunt- 
ing with ‘Walkie-Talkie’. 

The book contains no also rans, but mentions in 
despatches should include Melissa Mia Hall’s eso- 


GHOSTLY 
MANIFESTATI 


Edited hy 
Paul F. Olson and David B. Silva 


Featuring storms by 


Ramsey Campbell 
Robert R. MeCammon, Thomas Tessier 


Afterword by Dean BR. Koants 


teric ‘The Brush of Soft Wings’, David B Silva’s 
‘Brothers’, Charles L Grant’s ‘The Last Cowboy 
Song’ and ‘Blanca’, by Thomas Tessier.’ 

Post Mortem is an important anthology, not only 
because of the standard of stories between its cov- 
ers but also because it-may provoke other authors 
to try their hand at the ghost'story discipline. 
John Gilbert 
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and style puts me in mind of the 


Sheol. The concept of a clone trying to 
understand his surroundings with a 15- 
year-old memory, piecing together his 
identity and investigating a mystery 
which could threaten his life again is 
certainly interesting. Dramatic potential 
is high, and Williams is quick to exploit 
it. A further element is a light overlay of 
Zen, inspiring the title and Steward's 
reference to imagery such as the blind 
archer. This gives a certain mystical 
resonance which makes the familiar 
figure of a perfect fighting machine a bit 
more interesting. 

Allin all, Voice is a worthy successor 
to Hardwired, another compelling SF 
thriller which is consistently interesting. 
Numerous twists of plot give a Total 
Recall feel, there’s plenty of violence, 
and if the final revelation has a slightly 
B-movie, feel this is still a great 
rollercoaster rider. 

Stuart Wynne 


298% 
THE GATE OF IVORY 


Doris Egan 
Publisher Mandarin 
Format PB £3.99 


BD) You'd think that Ivory, the one 
(ax planet upon which magic exists 
&~ according to Doris Egan, would 
be the marvel of the universe. But, 


owing to the possibility of a flood tide of 


wonders, should its use get out of hand, 
magic has been banned under the 
threat of most dire punishment. 

So, it is unfortunate that Theodora, 
an adept with the Tarot cards, should be 
stranded in such a place and have to 
seek sanctuary in its most dangerous 
location, the Imperial City. Once 
ensconced within the city her luck 
appears to turn for the better when the 
rich master mage Ran Cormallon craves 
her as his apprentice. Awash with the 
thrill of using Cormallon’s ancient Tarot 
pack, Theodora soon realizes that her 
advanced powers are drawing the 
wrong kind of attention from the 
sorcerer’s enemies. 

Whilst The Gate of Ivory is an 
effervescent read, its lightness of story 


A SPELLBOUND WOR 
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Thieves’ World anthologies, which in 
their younger days were vibrant, but 
whose creative hatcheries have lain 
dormant for several years. The book 
might appeal to fans of lightweight TSR 


fantasy but those who prefer invention 
to invariance should look elsewhere. 
John Gilbert 


2% 


THE OUTLAWS OF 
SHERWOOD 


Robin McKinley 
Publisher Orbit 
Format PB £3.99 


&S/ Incredible as it may seem, 
aN fantasy does have its trends 
YesSand, with the sudden donning of 

tights by Kevin Costner in the film world, 
and Robin McKinley's adaptation of the 
outlaws of Sherwood myth, Robin Hood 
is seen by publishers and producers 
alike to be the latest potential 
moneyspinner. 

McKinley has already won acclaim 
for fantasy epics such as The Blue 
Sword and The Hero and the Crown, 
and this book, while retaining the 
traditional elements takes the legend out 
of the woodcuts and presents it as a 
lusty romp, similar in tone to the recent 
ITV television series, rather than the 
Errol Flynn movie and the frenetic 50s 


television series. 

The book takes the stance that Robin 
was a young forester, rather than the 
disenfranchised son of a noble lord and 
sets him off on the road 9 Nottingham 
Fair where fame, if not fortune, awaits. 


ba 


Any thigh slapping is deliberately 
muted, but the continual quest for liberty 
and justice, combined with a deep and 
often unusual characterisation of the 
central characters, makes this 
adventure a cut and parry above the 
rest. 

John Gilbert 
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THE GAP INTO 
CONFLICT: THE REAL 
STORY 


Stephen Donaldson 
Publisher Collins 
Format HB £12.95 


Ss>@ Because | was ashamed of the 

wi novella, both artistically and 
SAA personally. | decided not to 
publish.’ At the time Mr Donaldson 
evidently had more sense than now. ‘For 
the crowd at Mallorys Bar the story was 
simple,’ Donaldson proclaims. ‘Morn 
Hyland and Angus Thermopyle looked 
grotesque together. She was gorgeous; 
he was loathesome.’ Upon their arrival 
at a docking-station bar, customers 
automatically assume the object Angus 
is clutching in his pocket is a zone 
implant controller: using one is a capital 
offence as it turns people into slaves. 
Despite its obviousness, the local police, 
investigating the destruction of Morn’s 
previous ship — a law enforcement 
destroyer — and her rescue by well 
known pirate Thermopyle, neglect to 
check for such a device. Nevertheless, 
two weeks later a sort of justice is done, 
with Angus in prison and Morn 
disappeared with handsome rogue Nick 
Succorso. 

But Donaldson believes the Mallorys 
Bar people have missed numerous 
subtleties. So he tells us the real story, 
beginning with Angus fleeing Morn’s 
ship. The circumstances of Angus 
finding Morn are convoluted enough to 
be unpredictable, but uninvolving since 
the cowardly, sadistic Angus is so 
unsympathetic. Once he does find her 
he uses the zone implant to abuse her 
to his heart's content, exactly as the 
Mallorys’ people had thought. The sex is 
titillating, but unexplicit and unrevealing 
— one would expect more character 
development of a porno novel. 

To return to Donaldson's afterword, 
quoted at the beginning of this review, 
his shame is due to his fear that the tale 
represents his dark side. Should this be 
true he might be further ashamed of his 
dark side's misogynistic banality. The 
sole creditable element is that once 
Morn turns to loving Angus, her love is 
rejected because of Angus's paranoia. 
But this slight insight can hardly save 


the story. Even John Gor Norman has 
occasional, glancing contacts with 
believable psychological motivation. 
Finally, a word of warning for those wise 
patrons of Mallorys Bar. This novella is 
just the beginning of a five volume SF 
epic loosely based on Wagner's The 
Ring. Possibly the broader work might 
redeem this poor beginning, but | doubt it. 
Stuart Wynne 


2 
THE ARCHIVIST 


Gill Alderman 
Publisher Unwin 
Format PB £3.99 


—@ This far-future story tells of a 
we time when women dominate 
mid society as completely as men 


have in the past. God has become 
Mahun the Goddess and the 
government a Matriarchy. Technology is 
limited though, while hi-tech artifacts 
aren’t unknown they are relics of an age 
before science was renounced. 
Strangely, one of those who guards the 
forbidden knowledge is male. Magon 
Nonpareil is the eponymous Archivist of 
the City, an elderly man who secretly 
plots against the Matriarchy. 

He also uses his power to save Cal, 
a beautiful street kid who gives the 
reader a view of the less rarified 
condition of life on the streets. As it turns 
out poverty in the future is much as in 
the past. Alderman’s future suggests 
Cambodia in some ways, with golden 
skinned people, temple dancers and a 
rather leisurely approach to life. It is 
certainly a sophisticated creation, with a 
dozen pages of appendices including 
the chronology of crucial historical 
events, revealing quotations taken from 
other texts and listing the characters — 
divided by occupations and living 
places. 


Unfortunately, the appendices only 
scratch the surface. The book presents 
itself as a truthful account down to 
carrying a note from the ‘translator’, so 
explanations are presented in the most 
oblique fashion. Characters are no more 
straightforward; complex and devious, 
the finely-etched relationships between 
them take time to understand. It is easy 
to see why The Archivist has been 
compared to the exotic and demanding 
work of Samuel Delaney. Devotees of 
that author could find much to like here, 
but for myself | found it a bit too 
abstract. A finely crafted sculpture which 
could be admired for its style, but which 
offers no purchase points for holding the 
attention. Alderman certainly doesn’t 
belong to the Niven school of cliff- 
hanger plotting, this plot proceeds at an 
infinitely leisurely pace. Frequently 
during scenes the author takes time out 
to describe incidental details of the 
society, and occasionally the style 
lapses, with some foothills strangely 
described as ‘maiden cones as dry as 


an old woman's breast.’ Nevertheless, 
an impressive debut which is worth a 
look if the oblique approach appeals. 
Stuart Wynne 


9? 
BEST NEW HORROR 


Edited by Stephen Jones and Ramsey 
Campbell 

Publisher Robinson 

Format PB £6.99 


:@) As showcases for established 

‘Avedtalent go, Best New Horror is a 

{04H thoroughly polished gem, full of 
the latest words from internationally 
renowned frightmasters such as Brian 
Lumley, Chet Williamson, Stephen 
Gallagher, Robert R McCammon, Karl 
Edward Wagner, and lan Watson. 

Jones and Campbell follow the usual 
anthology format with a brief foreword 
on the author whose story is about to be 
presented, followed by the copy. 
Upfront, you'll also find a selective, 
though unsurprising, critique of the 
genre this year, covering novels, 
anniversaries, films, magazines, and 
awards. 


The fiction is of a necessarily high 
standard, with such tasty treats as 
Stephen Gallagher’s ‘The Horn’, Steve 
Rasnic Tem’s ‘Carnel House’, Brian 
Lumley’s ‘No Sharks In The Med’, 
Nicholas Royles intense ‘Archway’, and 
my favourite, Chet Williamson's ‘To Feel 
Another's Woe...’ There’s also a brigade 
of relatively new talent, with stories from 
Cherry Wilder, the brilliant childrens’- 
cum-horror author Laurence Staig, and 
Gregory Frost. | would, however, advise 
the publishers to duck now that they’ve 
described SF/horror writer lan Watson 
as a ‘rising star’. To my knowledge he 
has already risen and is destined for 
even greater heights. 

It is good to see that British 
publishers are taking that well known 
risk and producing British-based 
anthologies instead of complaining that 
the anthology market is dead and then 
putting out inferior American products — 
that's not meant to be a generalization, 
by the way. Good luck to this book and 
its editors. The market is yearning for 
such things. 

John Gilbert 


Pee ee 
THE AFTERDARK 
PRINCESS 


Publisher Methuen 
Format HB £7.95 


8S Annie Dalton is a distinguished 

(ax writer and her Afterdark 

YN Princess is a well-crafted story 
which should serve as a happy 
introduction to a world of ‘sorcery and 
danger’ for those younger children 
(around ages four to ten) whose reading 
has been restricted to The Beano or 


LIGHT YEARS AHEAD 


~yutian May + Andy No, 


“BLACK, , 
te BLACK Ny | 
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Marion Bradley Julian May 
Andre Norton 
Black Trillium 


Take three top fantasy writers, 
aut*ors of such masterpieces 
as The Mists of Avalon, © :¢a 
of the Exiles and Witch World. 
Let them collaborate on a tale 
in which three Princesses 
must each pursue a grand 
quest to save their world from 
an evil sorcerer. The result is 
one of this century's greatest 
fantasy collaborations - a 
gripping tale of love, magic 
and treachery. 

£13.99 hardback £7.99 trade 
paperback 


Katharine Kerr 
Polar City Blues 


From the acclaimed author of 
the Deverry series comes her 
first ever science fiction novel. 
Following a sensational 
murder Polar City, the capital 
of Hagar, is plunged into 
interstellar crisis... and then a 
newly dead, hitherto 
unknown species of alien is 
discovered. 

£13.99 hardback £7.99 trade 
paperback 


John Kessel 
Good News from 
Outer Space 


TV preacher the Reverend 
Jimmy-Don Gilray believes 
that on January 1 1990, God 
will send his messengers to 
Earth in a spaceship, and the 
Day of Judgement will dawn. 
But what happens if the 
Aliens are already here? 
£4.99 paperback 


John Shirley 
In Darkness 
Waiting 


Whoever you are in the 
peaceful town of Jasper, 
Oregon - you will not want to 
believe that there is a bone- 
chilling primordial evil hiding 
in your worst nightmare. 
Waiting for you... 

£3.50 paperback 


FUTURE READING FROM 
GRAFTON BOOKS 


dd GraftonBooks 


A Division of HarperCollinsPublishers 
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BEST NEW SF4 


Editor Gardner Dozois 
Publisher Robinson 
Format PB £6.99 


=z One is tempted to begin this review by criti- 
cising this weighty tome’s introduction or, 
mii as it is more accurately described: summa- 
ry. The opening sentences describe momentous 
upheavals not in Eastern Europe but in publishing, 
with several editors moving around. The Summary 
is as dry and exciting as a company report, the 
‘best novels of the year’ are listed, not described, 
while movies suffer similarly scant coverage — 
when editor Dozois invites readers to sue over his 
choice of the non-genre Fabulous Baker Boys as 
his favourite, one is sorely tempted. Surely such 
an anthology is aimed at drawing in readers new to 
SF, one could compare it with Orbit’s slimmer SF 
Yearbook which boasts an lain Banks intro, philo- 
sophic meanderings by Brian Aldiss and year’s 
overview by John Clute. Unfortunately as these are 
respectively pretentious, somewhat pointless and 
finally needlessly obscure this does little good to 
the cause of user-friendliness. 

So a more considered, more relativistic review 
should open by praising the book for its sparse 
editorial. The Summary might be best tucked away 
at the end of the book, but at least no space is 
wasted, with each story concisely introduced and 
no afterwords by authors explaining their inspira- 
tion — invariably as inspiring as a stubbed toe (cf 
Yearbook). This conciseness leaves room for lots 
of stories, some not very short at all. As with any 
collection opinions will vary over which are the 
best stories, but the overall quality is amazing. 

In part this is no doubt due to a surprisingly 
large number of contributions by women writers. 
Some of these take to heart the move away from 
hard to soft science, ie psychology. Such tales are 
fleshed out with emotional resonances which 
make more traditional stories seem very dry 
indeed. Stand out examples include the first, 
lengthy story which could be set tomorrow and 
focuses on AIDS. Judith Moffett’s Tiny Tango is in 
no way morbid, but it deals with the psychological 


COLLECTION 


impact completely and convincingly. It’s also a 
completely compulsive read. At the other end of 
the scale we have Megan Lindholm’s hilarious 
Silver Lady and the Fortyish Man. The former is a 
writer who’s given up career to work in an apart- 
ment store, while the latter claims to be a wizard. It 
is, if anything, fantasy but it’s written so well who 
cares? 

By comparison Gregory Benford’s Alphas reads 
like a spectacularly elaborate ‘examination ques- 
tion to undergraduate physics majors’ which it 
later becomes. But planetary-sized mega-physics 
will no doubt captivate hard SF buffs and it shows 
the impressive range of this collection. In between 
the extremes there’s a powerful tale of magic in the 
Third World by Lucius Shepard, a moving tale by 
Mike Resnik and a very clever story about 
cetacean intelligence by Alexander Jablokov. And 
lots, lots more. This is without doubt the finest col 
lection of its type that I've read and an essential 
purchase, clearly showing how good SF is effort- 
lessly transcending simplistic genre classifica- 
tions. 

Stuart Wynne 
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straight realism. 
There is a begu 
with echoes of the 


iling mixture here, 
film Labyrinth Neale 
blins) and C S Lewis's Narn! 
nade ate modern and easier to 
read). Dalton employs her renowned 
use of magic realism in creating Alice, 
Joe the young hero's sensible babysitter 
(plaited, duffle-coated, with her practical, 
no-nonsense bicycle and brown 
satchel). Alice is, of course, the Princess 
of Afterdark. Joe, along with his 
companions, manages to become a 
touching hero by saving Alice from the 
clutches of Cosmo, wicked Emperor of : 
the Afterdark. Joe charms us by his 1 
humanity — he ‘wants to be a hero ‘ 
instead of scaredy-cat, grumble-guts . 3 
Joe’ — rather than through wonderboy 
qualities. 

British parents, especially those 
brought up on Enid Blyton, may find the 
Americanisms a touch painful. Perhaps 
Dalton is overconsciously wooing a 
transatlantic readership but she does 
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manage to combine classic childrens’ 
themes with a contemporary context — 
something countless writers have failed 
to do convincingly. However, | don’t think 
even Dalton manages to banish the 
sexist stereotypes that afflict ‘old 


cae DALTON 
The Atterairk | 
Princess 


favourite’ type stories — but decide for 
yourself, 

There are 15 illustrations by Kate 
Aldous — which seems to me to be 
about the right amount, since children 
are surrounded by enough comics; this 
book admirably meets its purpose of 
easing any child's transition from 
comics/Peter and Jane to Big Boy's 
Stuff. However, perhaps intentionally 
lacking in detail to concentrate the 
child's attention on the prose, they are 
not as impressive as we might hope. 
The print is a good size — large enough 
for children to read for themselves. 
£7.95 is a bit pricey for a book of this 
length, so why not wait for the 
paperback which must surely follow? 

Annie Dalton, who usually writes for 
‘older children’, has triumphantly 
negotiated the narrow but deep divide 
between that audience and younger 
fiction. Hopefully, such flexibility may 
encourage her to extend her horizons to 
adult material. Meanwhile, she has 


offered a good, stimulating read for the 
future writers of FEAR. 
Benjamin Dowell 
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GUARDS! GUARDS! 


Terry Pratchett 
Publisher Corgi Books 
Format PB £3.99 


§3) Guards! Guards! is the eighth 
ax voyage into the best-left- 
44 unknown world of Pratchett's 


‘what if...’ Discworld. Running for 309 
pages this is one of the longest 
Discworld novels and takes the reader 
to Ankh-Morpork's mystical middle-ages. 
Guards! Guards! concerns dragons: one 
big dragon, summoned into reality by an 
occult group, and a lot of small swamp 
dragons bred by the delightfully dotty 
Lady Sybil Ramkin. 


LY TERRY 
f PRATCHETT | 
| GUARDS! 


UARDS!_ 4 
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Dragons! Dragons!? Well, for a start 
Ankh-Morporkians, having seen a scaly 
beast, don't usually have the wits to yell 
that phrase on account of their voice- 
boxes, along with the rest of the body, 
being burnt to a cinder. The Guards in 
question are the brave heroes of Ankh- 
Morpork's Night Watch. Well, one of 
them is brave: Carrot (a new recruit) the 
rest, all three of ‘em, have mastered the 
art of scarpering. 

The story twists and turns around the 
maddest corners of funny street, giving 
the reader a host of new characters to 
meet and bringing back a couple of old 
favourites: the orangutan librarian and 
Mr Politeness, Death. Pratchett, once 
again, demonstrates his art as a master 
storyteller. Guards! Guards! is a very 
funny book, written in a down-to-earth 
style, and should be on your 
shopping list. 

Richard Eddy 


THE BOOK OF 
FANTASY 

Edited by Jorge Luis Borges, Silvana 
Ocampo, A Bioy Casares 


Publisher Black Swan 
Format PB £5.99 


£5] Over the last few months there 

Cece: to have been a dramatic 

4 upsurge of media interest in the 
themes and material covered in FEAR. 
On the one hand, we have heard Barry 
Norman forecasting the imminent death 
— from banality, repetition, 
sensationalism and over-reliance on 
‘effects' — of cinematic Horror. On the 
other, we have Ursula le Guin, the 
distinguished fantasy writer and 
introducer of this collection, who though 
agreeing with Norman, also envisages a 
promising future for the genre. Le Guin 
makes a convincing, nay inspiring case 
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THE DRAWING 
OF THE THREE 


Volume II in the epic Dark Tower sequence 
A mythical adventure by the grand master 


OUT NOW IN SPHERE PAPERBACK 
Macdonald Group @ 


A Member of Maxwell Macmillan Pergamon Publishing Corporation 


“Gentle is not afraid to 
ask hard questions, to 
write tales of people 
who don’t live up to 
their own expectations, 
or to avoid the 
consequences of her 
characters’ actions... 
Get this book if 

you can” 


“A literate 
thriller, a superbly 
crafted novel of 
character and a 
thoughtful 
exploration of 
what it might 

} feel like to be a 

<3 Superman 


4 NEWYORK TIMES 


From the legend of The 

Man Who Never Missed, 

to the incredible journey 

of the Matadora, and 

now, to the explosive 
conclusion... 

THE MACHIAVELLI 

INTERFACE 
Vol. 3 of THE MATADOR = 
TRILOGY 


ALL OUT NOW IN ORBIT PAPERBACK 


Macdonald Group @ 
A Member of Maxwell Macmillan Pergamon Publishing Corporation 


STEVE PERRY| 


SHORT, SHARP 


BITES 


DARK VOICES 2 

Edited by David Sutton and Stephen Jones 
Publisher Pan 

Format PB £3.99 


yOld institutions never die, they don’t even 
wither away anymore. Nowadays they’re 
relaunched, repackaged and remarketed. 
So, after the reincarnation of The Pan Book Of 
Horror Stories as Dark Voices: The Best From The 
Pan Book Of Horror Stories, it’s hardly surprising 
that Dark Voices 2 should emerge into the light of 
day. 

‘The anthology format is much as it ever was in 
days of yore and gore. Short, sharp bites of horror 
packaged for quick and easy (perhaps uneasy is 
more apposite) consumption. A mix of styles and 
stories, which hit or miss the mark depending on 
the reader’s taste. 

In this collection, the opening and closing tales 
— Brian Stableford’s ‘Behind The Wheel’ and Brian 
Lumley’s ‘The Sun, The Sea And The Silent 
Scream’ — are particularly strong, well written and 
engrossing in the nastiest ways possible. 

Stableford’s piece, a variation on the ‘revenge 
from beyond the grave’ theme is pacy and a mil- 
lion miles removed from his usual style. As a hook 
into the rest of the volume it’s a minor master- 
piece. Lumley’s story is longer and more relaxed 
— well, as relaxed as a story about pernicious, par- 
asitic infestation and wholesale death can be — its 
after-image lingering long after the book has been 
closed. 
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Ramsey Campbell’s ‘The Invocation’ is another 
classic horror short, featuring unearthly insects 
and wasting limbs, it fires on all cylinders as it 
builds to a climax guaranteed to leave a nasty 
taste in the mouth. Other authors who acquit them- 
selves with dark honours include Cherry Wilder, 
John Brunner and Adrian Cole. 

There’s a couple of tales whose inclusion puz- 
zles me, but overall there’s variety enough to satis- 
fy anyone. Well worth a browse. 

Andy Oldfield 
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for including fantasy — in ail its 
manifestations, including horror —- in the 
realm of ‘serious’ art, and does so by 
pointing out a long and well established 
base in literature. 

Whether fans care for highbrows’ 
blessing on their tastes or not, it is 
interesting to see how long the 
rubbishing process has been going on: 
‘In the 1890s fantasy appeared to be a 
kind of titerary fungus growth... in the 
1920s it was still perceived as 
secondary...’ All of which made it ‘seem 
quite safe and proper for the critics to 
ignore it’, writes le Guin. ‘And yet,’ she 
believes, ‘our narrative fiction has been 
going slowly and vaguely and massively, 
not in the wash and slap of fad and 
fashion but as a deep current, for years, 
in one direction, and that direction is the 
way of fantasy.’ 

Ample proof for this claim is provided 
by the fact that these stories were 
assembled over 50 years ago. The three 
editors met, in Buenos Aires in 1937, 
and simply decided to compile ‘stories 
from fantastic literature which seemed to 
us to be the best.’ 

And the best they certainly are. The 
contents pages read like a roll-call of 
great names of nineteenth and twentieth 
century literature. But the writers have 
not been chosen for their erudition but 
for their ability to haunt and move us. 
Like Charlotte, heroine of Edith 
Wharton's ‘Pomegranate Seed’, the 
reader is brought again and again to a 
doorway between two worlds: ‘Outside... 
skyscrapers, advertisements, telephone, 


wireless... and all the rest of the 
twentieth century: and on the other side 
of the door something | can’t explain, 
can't relate to them. Something as old 
as the world, as mysterious as life.’ 
Wharton sums up the unifying thread 
which runs throughout: we are shown 
that mystery is not just a fringe interest 
in life, but the very heart of reality. 

But | have to say here that this 
central purpose is not well served by the 
book's layout. For a start, it strikes me 
as distinctly unimaginative to arrange 
the material in authorial alphabetical 


’ order, rather than by theme or even 


date. A collection like this positively 
invites ‘dipping into’. | was quite 
disorientated on the several occasions 
when | turned to some of my favourite 
writers and got not a tasty spoonful of 
wisdom but a mere crumb of aphorism; 
like the five lines of James Joyce which 
appeared under the tantalising heading 
‘What Is A Ghost?’. And | was so 
disappointed to find Mary Shelley's 
‘Frankenstein’ reduced to a paragraph. 
He did, after all, start the ball rolling, 
when he was born from a group of 
friends talking in the night, well over a 
hundred years before Borges and co. 

~That said, it is its international, cross- 
cultural dimension that | believe will give 
this book its greatest and most enduring 
interest value. Underneath all our 
divisions we are storytellers and 
storyhearers. This common heritage 
may well unite and even preserve us all 
in these dangerous times. For, as le 
Guin writes: ‘Our society — global, 
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multilingual, enormously irrational — can 
perhaps describe itself only in the 
global, intuitional language of fantasy.’ 
Susan Lane 


22 @% 
STONE 


Joe Donnelly 
Publisher Barrie and Jenkins 
Format HB £12.99 


JA stone circle marks the place of 
power surrounding Alan 

i Crombie’s Scottish dream home. 
we-inspiring beauty of Cromarth 
House represents peace and quiet for 
him, his two dumb daughters, one 
young son and his wife who is 
recovering from a serious bout of clinical 
depression: she is not the most reliable 


J OF 
DONNELLY 


reporter of supernatural events, so when 
she is held hostage by chillingly sudden 

pagan visions she tries to ignore them in 
favour of reality. 

Alan’s family, however, is not as 
normal as it seems. The children appear 
to have fey powers despite their inability 
to speak, and the ancient power that is 
rising within the house is keen to have 
them, just as it has claimed all the other 
unfortunates who have lived there. 

Joe Donelly evokes the dark dreams 
of the Celts, hiding it behind a slightly 
warped view of reality until he can bring 
on the full power of his monster near the 
end of the book. Wreathed in Celtic lore, 
Stone does for Scotland what Ramsey 
Campbell does for Liverpool and the 
North of England. It is a magnificent 
book hiding the type of horrific secrets 
that | adore. 

Robert Rachin 
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The Horror Fiction of Stephen King 
(1976-1982) 

Edited by Tim Underwood and 
Chuck Miller 

Publisher Pan 

Format PB £4.99 


x) An interesting compilation of 
OrG jesse covering the life and 

: work of the world’s greatest living 
horror writer, written by other writers and 
commentators, Fear Itself is unusual 
because it does not degenerate into 
introspection or sycophancy. 

That said, this severally voiced com- 
mentary is too one-sided and uncritical 
for my tastes — despite what it says on 
the cover — and, by slicing off the flow 
in 1982, does not include some of his 
most important recent work, such as his 
‘literary sequence of books and short 
stories’, of which The Dark Half is an 
important segment. 


Peter Straub’s rambling introduction 
turns a nice trick by providing us with 
evidence of SK The Man, sitting in nor- 
mal environs and talking to ordinary 
people rather than his word processor. 
Of the other essays, the most interesting 
are SK’s humorous look at becoming a 
brand name author — alone worth the 
price of this paperback — followed by 
the general discussions on theme and 
style provided by the likes of Chelsea 
Quinn Yarbro (Cinderella's Revenge), 
Fritz Leiber (Horror Hits A High), 
Deborah L Notkin (Horror And Humanity 
For Our Time), and Charles L Grant 
(The Grey Arena). Each of these texts 
shows the warmth of the man and the 
literary ideals that lie behind even the 
goriest of images, his brilliance at one- 
sentence character summation, and his 
ruthless exploitation of our fears through 
family and home. 

King, if anyone, shines through this 
book, a difficult task to accomplish when 
you have such genre greats as Straub, 
Yarbro and Grant included in one vol- 


ume. In analysis, however, this book 
comes a far second place to The 
Stephen King Companion, published in 
hardcover last month by Macdonald. It is 
a compact and smooth read, whileFear 
Itself is a bumpy ride over the terrain of 
several writers’ reminiscences. 

John Gilbert 


eS 
BETTER THAN LIFE 


Grant Naylor 
Publisher Viking 
Format HB £13.99 


——@ The assorted weirdos from 
we BBC2's Red Dwarf comedy 
RvSt4 series voyage onward into their 


second novel. The Red Dwarf is a 
mining ship wandering through space. 
Its passengers are David Lister, the last 
surviving human; Arnold Rimmer, the 
‘living’ hologram of his dead room-mate; 
Cat, a feline humanoid; and Kryten, a 
sanitation mechanoid. 

As the novel opens, they're already in 
a potentially fatal situation. They're in 
Better Than Life, a completely 
believable simulated world where all 
your greatest dreams come true. 
However, the BTL devices cut you off 
from real life and if Lister and Co don't 
leave their fantasies soon they'll simply 
waste away. 


Although Better Than Life's plot 
continues directly from the end of the 
excellent Red Dwarf - Infinity Welcomes 
Careful Drivers, its style, inventiveness 
and humour unfortunately do not. It 
presents a mish-mash of plain ideas and 
concentrates on action rather than 
humour; | found the first novel highly 
amusing but this effort barely raised a 
smirk, smile or snigger. It’s not as if the 
adventure bias works, Better Than Life 
isn’t exciting and it's barely inventive. 
The fabulous characters from the 
television series aren't put across well, 
so anyone picking up Better Than Life 
who hasn't read its prequel and isn’t 
familiar with the series won't feel and 
appreciate their warmth and life. Get a 
copy of Red Dwarf’s first literary outing, 
it's infinitely more rewarding. 
Warren Lapworth 


a) 
THE BEST OF MODERN 
HORROR 


Edited by Edward L Ferman and 
Abbe Jordan 

Publisher Penguin Books 
Format PB £5.99 


P yes great news for short story 
Wg fanatics is that anthologies seem 
to be all the rage at the moment, 
with some excellent material being 
published. Though billed as horror, 
several of the pieces contained within 
this volume would sit just as comfortably 
in other niches, which is not surprising 


really as all 24 stories have been culled 
from back issues of The Magazine Of 
Fantasy And Science Fiction. \f you're a 
horror purist, don't let this put you off; if 
the science fiction orientated stories fail 
to persuade you to broaden your 
reading horizons you'll still feel perfectly 
at home with the scarier tales. 

The Magazine Of Fantasy And 
Science Fiction has featured some big 
name writers in its history, with several 
making an appearance in this volume. 
Contributions from Stephen King, Lisa 
Tuttle, Stephen Gallagher, Brian W 


Aldiss and Lucius Shepard should be 
warmly received, 

My personal favourite is the opening 
story, ‘Window’ by Bob Leman, who 
blends both science fiction and horror 


elements to create a truly wonderful tale. 


An obscure US army research unit has 
managed to open a window between 
our world and another dimension which 
looks suspiciously like a throwback to 
Victorian days. However, when an 
investigating officer decides to bring in 
the rest of military scientific branch, 
things start to go horribly wrong. 

The Best Of Modern Horror is packed 
full of such gems: read it now! 
Robin Candy 
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FANTASY TALES 5 


Edited by Stephen Jones and 
David Sutton 

Publisher Robinson 

Format PB £2.95 


§5) This superb fantasy anthology 
aN series, which started many 
Sra years ago as a fanzine and 


quickly gained an enviable reputation, 
marches ever onward with its 
authoritative mix of wel! known names 
and newcomers. 

The cover stars this time around are 
Ramsey Campbell with an unusual high 
fantasy called ‘The Changer Of Names’, 
David J Schow with a seedy horror 
show called ‘Night Bloomer’, Garry 
Kilworth with a trip back to his horror 
roots in ‘Networks’, JN Williamson with 
‘The Bridge People’, and Samantha 
Lee's obese fantasy ‘Scoop’. What 
interested me most, however, was ‘On 
The Wing’, a short story by Jean-Daniel 
Breque, Frenchman and translator of 
books by Clive Barker, Ramsey 
Campbell, Brian Lumley and Poul 
Anderson. The British author, Nicholas 
Royle, has in turn translated this 
atmospheric horror story from the 
French into English. There's dedication, 
and so worthwhile too! 

Collector's of this series will need no 
spur from me to go out and get number 
five. Newcomers, however, should pick 
it up and then look for the back 
numbers, as they represent everything 
that's good about the fantasy genre. 
John Gilbert 
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PATRICK TILLEY 


The sixth, and last, in the 
series of Amtrak Wars 
future-tense SF thrillers, 
penned by Patrick Tilley, 
has just bombed on to the 
shelves. It’s brill, and if we 
weren't FEAR and you 
hadn't read the other five 
we'd say ‘Hard rocks!’ 
But, we've got six sets of 
the six novels, plus the 
incredibly plush illustrated 
guide to the weapons and 
culture of the Amtrak 
scenario. To win and enter 
this dangerous world at 
war, give us the name of 
the Middle East dictator 
currently holding Western 
Europe to ransom. Jot your 
answer on to the back of a 

. postcard or a sealed 
envelope and address it to: 
END OF THE WORLD 
COMPO, FEAR, 
NEWSFIELD, LUDLOW, 
SHROPSHIRE SY8 1JW 
before January 6, 1991. 
All those persons who in 
some way work for, or are 
related to people who work 
for FEAR, Newsfield, or 
Sphere, should not enter 
this competition, under 
penalty of eternal 
damnation. 
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GBS-FOX @ CIC m GUILD 
HOME VIDEO = MEDUSA & 
20-20 VISION w VIRGIN 
VIDEO BRING YOU FEAR’S 
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Boil in the bag babies are 
suddenly in vogue as 
nightmare man Freddy Krueger 
attempts to reincarnate into the 
real world. His plan involves 
taking over the body of Dream 
Master Alice’s baby while at the 
foetus stage. He’s back in 
fighting form and people must 
die, but at least you know that 
with Mr Krueger you're 
guaranteed a furiously 
entertaining escalator ride into 
the mind of filmdom’s most 
controversial serial killer. 

To win one of the ten copies we 
have of Nightmare 5 on video, 
clue us in on the director of the 
first movie. Simple. Send your 
clues on the hack of a postcard 
or sealed envelope to the 
PREGNANT ON ELM STREET 
COMPO, FEAR, NEWSFIELD, 
LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE 
SY8 1JW. 

All entries should be in by 
January 6, 1991. No members 
of the FEAR, Newsfield, or CBS- 
Fox Video clans can take part. 


The SF thriller that 
launched Arnie 
Schwarzenegger into the 
1990s also proved to be 
one of this year’s biggest 
blockbuster successes. 
Based on the Philip K Dick 
story ‘We Can Remember 
It For You Wholesale’, it 
sends Doug Quaid (Arnie) 
out of his mind when he 
realizes that he is being 
used in a plot by ruthless 
Mars’ mining bosses to 
liquidate opposition to 
their operations. 

We have ten copies of this 
special effects super- 
stunner to give away to the 
first persons out of the hat 
who correctly answer our 
question. Director Paul 
Verhoeven made the 
original of another of this 
years sequels. Name that 
original movie. 
Answers on the back of a 
postcard or sealed 
envelope to: 
MEMORY MAN COMPO, 
FEAK, NEWSFIELD: 
LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE 
SY8 1JW. All entries should 
be in by January 6, 1990, 
and no employees of 
FEAR, Newsfield, or Guild 
Home Video, or their 
relatives, may take part! 


FEAR FORUM | 
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This month’s post bag 
brought reactions to 
the Michael Moorcock 
interview, feedback on 
fiction and even a few 
words of praise for us! 


FEAR FORUM, 
NEWSFIELD, LUDLOW, 
SHROPSHIRE SY8 1JW 


ANARCHY IN THE UK 

Dear FEAR 

I read with disgust the way in 
which Michael Moorcock attempted 
at every opportunity to put across 
his anarchistic views to the readers 
of your magazine. 

I would not have minded so much 
if he had kept on the anarchist trail, 
but to state that he would not use 
emotional arguments against 
pornography, but rather leave it as 
a matter of choice smacks of wet lib- 
eralism rather than thorough-going 
anarchy. I am quite disappointed in 
your obvious lack of journalistic 
integrity in giving Mr Moorcock a 
forum for his views. 

SL Weller, Canterbury, Kent 


The editor replies: FEAR will con- 
tinue to reproduce the views of 
important figures within the genres 
as long as they are legal, decent, 
and honest. That said, your views 
are just as important as Mike’. 


ORTHODOXY 
Dear FEAR 
Michael Moorcock is a funny man. 
How can he seriously say in one 
breath that he feels very strongly 
about freedom of speech, then in the 
very next sentence start on about 
forms of expression which he evi- 
dently feels should be restricted? 

All this stuff about a viewpoint 


which tends to act against free 
speech is just a way of justifying 
repressing a view which he doesn’t 
like. The whole point about free 
speech is that it is the freedom to 
express your view whatever that 
view is, regardless of who likes it 
and who doesn’t and whether or not 
a single other person agrees with 
you. 

Anything other than this is 
restriction, orthodoxy, and censor- 
ship. Dressing that up in pretty 
words changes nothing. 

Paul Nash, London 


WHOLESOME VOLUMES 
Dear FEAR 

Congratulations on the continued 
growth of your excellent magazine 
which in terms of content, informa- 
tion and production, leaves your 
competition standing. A number of 
publishers, seeing an opportunity 
for money in your success, have 
jumped into the market place with 
little or no recognition of the ele- 
ments you have brought together 
over the last two years. The result? 
Mere skeletons, if you'll pardon the 
pun, in comparison to your meaty, 
wholesome volumes! 

Long may you continue to explore 
the fringes of the fantastic in your 
feature articles and, more impor- 
tantly, your new fiction which, I 
have sadly noticed, is rarely men- 
tioned by writers to FEAR. The 
short-piece, ‘When The Gardens 
Bloom At Night’ — one of the win- 
ners in the Prime Evil short story 
competition — was my favourite 
story of issue No. 23. 

Continued success and maybe 
we'll see an anthology some time? 
Ann Tennant, Glasgow 


A WRITER WRITES 

Dear FEAR 

Although I can sympathize with 
Mik Bridgeman’s comments in 
FEAR Forum of issue 24, I feel 
there is another perspective from 
which raw writers can view the 
short-fiction section. 

First, and most importantly, I feel 
the priority is to provide the best 
available material for the reader- 
ship. They pay their subscriptions 
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are 
and shouldn’t have to settle for any- 
thing less just because we want to 
see our names in print. I’m happy to 
hold back from submitting to FEAR 
until I’ve had a few stories pub- 
lished in the quality small-press 
‘zines. 

Second, we as writers can learn 
from what the top people are pro- 
ducing now. What I'd like to see 
from a mainstream publication like 
FEAR is more new material by 
writers such as Tanith Lee and 
Ramsey Campbell. I need that kind 
of inspiration if I’m ever to produce 
my best. 

Finally, I very much enjoyed 
Karla Dearsley’s ‘Surrogate’. If 
something’s good enough it certainly 
deserves to get in. 

Dougie Bell, Selkirk, Scotland 


FOUR MONTHS IN BANGOR 
Dear FEAR 

After reading FEAR Forum in issue 
No. 21, I thought I had better do 
some serious word processing. First, 
this is directed at Jonathan Youers: 
I envy you! What wouldn't I give to 
see the master of the horror genre, 
Stephen King. If I had enough 
money, I might spend four months 
in Bangor: I have read 14 of his 
books including It, Misery and 
Firestarter and I am -half-way 
through the old version of The 
Stand. My English teacher does not 
like me reading them though. My 
short stories are very Stephen 
Kingish. 

I don’t think I’ve seen a better 
film than Highlander. I bought it 
after hearing several people recom- 
mend it. The special effects were 
amazing and the plot stupendous. 
When will the sequels be released 
on to the big screen.? 

Back to Stephen King. I am dying 
to know when The Dark Half will 
hit the paperback shelves. 

Glenn Ridley, Belper, 
Derbyshire 


For Highlander sequels keep your 
eyes peeled for the middle of next 
year. The Dark Half is in the shops 
now. And as for your English teach- 

r... S/he ought to be pleased that 
you're an avid reader! 
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NEXT ISSUE 


SPIES ON 


@ THE SPECIAL 
EFFECTS wizards, takes 
a look at all their newest 
FX blockbusters, and 
provides a masterclass in 
prosthetic and animatronic 
technique. 


@ DICK SMITH 
critically acclaimed, Oscar 
winning, king of the 
Hollywood effects 
industry, talks exclusively 
about his horror-filled past 
and recent work on 
Godfather Ill. 


@ STAN WINSTON, the 
man most associated with 
blockbuster filmmaking 
describes his move from 
special effects master to 
directorial success with 
Aliens, Vengeance the 
Demon and Terminator. 


@ KEVIN YAGHER, 
creator of Freddy Krueger 
and protégé of Dick Smith, 
looks at the state of the 

art and reflects the view 
that no matter how clichéd | 
a movie might be, the 
effects can be something 
special. 


@ SEQUEL SPECIAL 
with the latest exclusive 
news on two of the best: 
Predator II and Terminator 
Il. 


PLUS ... STORM 
CONSTANTINE steams up 
our interviewer ... 
STEPHEN KING’s Misery 
and Sometimes They 
Come Back in exclusive 
full colour ... all the 
important movies, books 
and vid, including an 
exclusive Stateside 
preview of Night of the 
Living Dead ... anda 
smega-bomb blast from 
the FEAR fiction 
department ... 


THE PORTFOLIO : CIRUELO 
COLLECTION CIRUELO CABRAL 
each book: 128pp 295 x 210 mm 
64pp 420 x 290 mm ¢.120 colour illustrations 
28 colour plates Limpback £9-95 
£995... Hardback £14-95 

THe Curis Foss PortFotio 

THe Jim Burns Portrotio 

THE BRUCE PENNINGTON PORTFOLIO 

THe ROONEY MATTHEWS. PoRTFOLIO 


128pp 295 x 210 me eae \ See cee .. Chris Foss 


94 colour illustrations . ee nays 144pp 295 x 210 mm 
£9-95 | impback 


£14-95 Hardback MO & "Hardback 
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_ % COMPLETE FULL GOLOL ra eae 
THE ULTIM | 


THE NERVE SHATTERING SEQUEL 
TO *THE GATE’ - THE HORROR SMASH 


OF THE ’8Os. \ 


RENT ON VIDEO FROM DEC. 4th 


WIN A HORROR HOLIDAY FOR TWO IN L.A. 
RING 0898 500 114 NOW! 


Competition closes January 10th 1991. 


HOME VIDEO 
Calls charged at 33p per minute cheap rate and 44p per minute standard. IMCOMNW1 


